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. 7!l_ . 
Jf HO Wiftar imbtUr bu exposed the impoeiiiDDB pacUKd upon RMB^tlMII '' 
L, Aa gaib of Mipaa widi more ciTect thon Tbomu Paine ; and M ■» IM lHMi^« 
■ yB^j^wwafcMByyfixaiihoaBiihocoiKBiia there imerertiw he wwwywft 
\j ■ liiKhwiWIii iJtIiiiniiiiil TtiBpuJpiL undtfac prewlnve Menif^ inMAIRf wNh 
F te mm vMol onmn sgeuist bim.— But pauent and perMvOM .U|l^«l<a ■>« 
r fcm. bsaiAnd no error ut emape bim, and the expoenrB of tbBHiBdm Mil lb 
~ sidilianfhBadvcrGBries Jslheonlf reiengc which hehascoiHlnOcadadtOUaAi 
dnr iiBskal ^ihg. His object was the hsppincsB of man, nni no caknyi)' ceold 




Fnjogei IMnnti,' *' irin oat of jgavruoe ud the -wwu t£ rcflectloii ; [heee ere 
the bnis oairiiidi Aa ijMeai of ilimiiiliiiiii a eneWd, and it ia the master piece of 
art in a tj-nat, to pnonale the MBindi^ of a naliiHi, in order to perpebau iti 
abTCry uidtu mra dcninlca. If dMnuUtitolB knnrbow to diink, woidd ibey ba 
due to [JuiitJiiiii, ^Oiti, hsbnUiuf, Riirito, fee. M Ibe; bave been et all timei 

^ aBdiBoniBtiiin*. Whatlini£ilin forexumrie, to a nianwlu Ihloks ? What are 
■n dxMe abttnel bongi, diildreo of an exslled imagtnntion, vhldi bate do existence 
bat in *ii)gBr eradnlili, and who eeaie to haie beii^ sinon u no iieasc u tielieisiii 
cbMsl llnpeataftittwmaM^Kird, wddio suit fadidi of all [njiklkeii, i> that 

-.' TCtj pnyndicg wbidi indocu men to bdievo that Ihey ue neeeHBiy tbc tmi bi^ 
(ilaa^ and (or Ae im exinmce of nciely." 

nsMDe wriur obMrret, Aat " while Aere ate rdigiooa, wa are Itrid th*n *il . 
ba fcnariiiiwn, mndei, war*, koam, and dqtei. . TWe an peoileiUi, fiualia. 




4 INTRODUCTlOiV. 

and hypocrites, in.China and in Turkey, as well as in France ;* but Uicre is not nttf 
religion, perhaps, in which there exists such a spirit of intolerance as in that profew* 
ed 1^ the christian priests, the author of which preached up toleration by his exann 
pie, as well as hy his precepts." 

Notwithstanding the intolerant spirit which prevails pretty universally among all 
those, who call themselves true believers ; notwithstanding die persecutions and in' 
quisitorial tortures which take place daily, in a greater or leas d^rcc, throughout the 
christian world, tiiere are many who, altliough they profess liberal opinions, are so 
indifferent in matters of religion, as to contend, that tliey ou|;ht not to be discussed, 
except by those whose peculiar province it is to teach them. Upon this principle, Mr- 
Paine has been condemned by many, even of his friends, as tliough all men liad not 
an equal stake at issue, and an equal right to express their opinions on so momeu' 
toiH a subject. This scnt'unent exhibits an apatliy to human suffering, in those who 
exoresB it, that is certainly not very flattering to their goodness of heart. 

Were it not for the writings of philosophers, which, where they have been per- 
nutted to be read, have in some measure softened the asperity of fanaticism, all Chris- 
tendom would, no doubt, now experience the same sulTcrings as are at this time fn- 
dured in Spain, under tlie government of the pious Ferdinand. 

Even Bishop Watson, who wrote an " apology for the Bible," in answer to the 
*' Age of Reason," disclaims the above illiberal sentunent ; graciotuly conceding 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion. He says, " \i would give me 
much uneasiness to be reported an enemy to free In(|uiry in religious matters, or as 
capable of being animated into any degree of personal malevolence against those 
who differ from me in opinion. On the contrary, I look upon the right of private 
judgment, in every concern respecting God and ourselves, as superior to the controul 
of human authority." 

It is with some reluctance that I make the following extract of a private letter, a 
copy of which has lately been inclosed to me by my con*espondent at New- York ; 
but the contents are so much In point on this occiisiun, that I am induced to take tli& 
liberty. It was written by one of the most distinguished patriots of the American 
revolution, and who still remains a living witness of the services of those who essen- 
tially contributed to that memorable event, in answer to a letter covering that of Mr. 
Paine to Andrew A. Dean ; which will appear in this publication. — " I thank you, 
air, for the inedited letter of Thomas Paine, which you have been so kind as to send 
me. I recognize in it the strong pen and dauntless mind of Common Sense, which 
among the numerous pamphlets written on die same occasion, so pre-eminently united 
us in our revolutionary opposition. 

** I return the two numbers of the periodical paper, as they appear to make part of 
a r^tUar file. The language of these is too harsh, more calculated to irritate than to 
convince or to persuade. A devoted friend, myself to freedom of religious inquiiy and 
opinion, I am pleased to see others exercise the right without reproach or censure ; 
and I respect their conclusions, however different from my own. It is their own 
reason, not muse, nor that of any other, which has been given them by then: creator 
for tho investigation of truth, and of the evidences even of those tniths which are 
presented to us as revealed Inr himself. Fanaticism, it b true, is not sparing of 
her inrectives against those who refuse blindly to follow her dictates in abandon- 
ment of their own reason. For the use of this reason, liowever, every one is responsi- 
ble to the God who has planted it in his breast, as a light for his guidance, and tliat 
by which alone he will be ju<Iged. Yet why retort invectives 1 It is better always 
to set a good example than to follow a bad one." 

The oMce recommended to controvertists in the foregoing letter is certainly wor- 
diy to be adopted. That recrimination, however, should some times be resorted to, 
by those who advocate liberal opinions, is not surprising, when we take into consider- 
ation the dictatorial stile in which ignorance is cultivatal by those who reap, the ad- 
vantage of it, and the asperity with which those are attsicked who attempt to un- 
deceive mankind, and to discover to them their true interests, by pointing out the 
ervors with which they are surrounded. 

" Error," says St. Pierre, in his Indian Cottage, or Search after Truth, " is die 
work of man ; it is alwa\-s an evil. Jt is a false light which shines to lead us astmy. 
I cannot better compare it dian to the glare of a fire which consumw the habitation 
it illumines. It is worthy of remark, that there Is not a sin^^lo moral or pljysical 
evil but has an error for its principle. Tyrannies, slavery and wars, are founded oa 

♦Tlie author's country. 
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ve comtantly denied dLem fr 

«p«tcd by tlieir subjects- 
It ii, notwithstuuilinE, reiy easy to dlslingDiEli error froai trulb. Tnilb iaanBlunl 

lielit. whicb sbinee of iwelf throughout die wlule eunli, becanau it ijn'iiigB fcom God. 

Ernir is an artillciil light, wbich needs lo befi:d in«Sj»ntly, and wlncb can never be 

men ; etror in profitable but lo a few, and is bunful to ilie genemlily, because in- 

Panicuiai care ebould be taken not to confouad fiction wiih error. Fiction is ihe 
veil of iruib, whibt ciroc is lis phantom ; and tlic (ornier has been oftrn invented to 
diuipaie tlio Intler. But, howeiiir iniioixni it may be in its principk, it hecomes 
dangerous wlien 11 aHinnea the leading qunlily of error ; tllat U to Bay, n'ben it is 
tunredto tlie particular ]in>litof any set uf men." 

The chtiatian religion iinaivera esacily to iliiidetaiptionof error, in etery particn- 
lar. It bas been " kd iilrnwnnlly" Ini u|»ni[di of e^hteen bundreil yeani milliou 
npon millions have becti expended on its nr!(sls U> ptopa^to it, and il is still far troin 
beii^ universal. According tn Rellam] t binory of allBeligiona ; of eight hundred 
millwnd of souls, ii'bit:h llic uorld is uipponul to contain, " one hundred and eighly-three 
millions only are ebrii'tianf. Que liiindi«l and thirty millions me Mabometnni. 
Thi-ee millions arc Jen '^!, nnd four hinidred and eiglitj'-eeven millions are Tagnna. 

Is not Iliis a coniincing nmof Ibat Christianity cannot be (rue 1 If it had been 
divinely inspired,. -ind Qod bad actually lieited ibis earth, f« tlio purpose of (eachinr 
it to man, would it not, long before this titnc, have extended Ibroughout the world! 
It is the work of man, and dierefure can no^er become univerpnl. 

Ministers of the gospel, instead of teaching (be principles of moral virtue, nhich 
would render Uiuni uneful lo their fellniv men, are alnioFt incessantly inculcating dieii 
peculiar and favorite dogmas: Wisbii^ to make religion luinnsistin whatililoes 
not, in Ihebelicfof unintelligible creeds, in nnlerlo render ihe subject complex, thai 
ibeir preaching might be (bought the more neeefsaiy tn explain it. 

A grcal portion uf these miniucn, mm-eovBt are mere bo™ ; who, after leaniing 

do not submissively liow to their dictation. It is lamentable to see dcoripedagc hob- 
Ming after eucb li^chers in search of (he road lo heaven. One gnin of annmon 
senile would save ibem all that trouble. 

Aldmigh (be injiin*, resulting froni the henvy eontributions rei|uircd for the support 
of Christianity, is noli|ii-rha|i9, so great as ilial'arising from the demoralizing eSecta of 
suUitiiuting Dunscnsicai creeds for nuial virtue, ycl these expenditures are serious 

By a work Intelv published, relative to the consumption of wealth by ibe dei^, il 
appears, that llie ckTgv of Great Britain alone receive amiunllv, (he enormous som of 
S,696,000_poun<<>' «lerlii^, which is divided nnwiig 18,400 clcnomen ; but very uD- 
equally. Bishop WalMin gets, for his i<bare of the booty, £T,OOU a year, which one 

other, equally productive.* 

The primate LunlJ. Bercsford, arebbithop of Armagh, haj above 63,000 acres of 
land, of which inure ihan 90.000 are arrablc. His grace is a man in middle life, aod 

taining fur himself a rack rent of nol less than £70,000 or £80^0 per annu™ " 



a1 every thing is eclipsed by Uerri ; there we have 94,000 
to my turd 3ie bisliop— little sliort of laOjOOO Eoglisli ai 



had continued to teach ns Christ and bis apostles did, withont salari 
Quaken now do, 1 imagine icsis would never have existed; for I thioK in^ wer« 
imenteil noi so much to seairc religiou itself as dte emohunent of it. When a re- 
lifionii good, I eimceive i( will sup|iort itself ; and w^n it does not support itself, 
and God dnrs nut tnke care to supitort it.so that its pfofeBtnrs are obliged to call fiif 
tbebelp of the civil jmirri', 'lii- n sign, 1 ap[>reliend, of its beiiic » bad one." Rcligioua 
leMaha^'C been abrogati-J in Zklnysachusctts hy tbeble revish^of its constitulioa. 
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lordship at tlie beginning of his incumbency, have thought fit to run hi.-? life against 
the tenants, he would now, at the expinition of twenty years, possess a larger rent 
roll than any subject in tlie worlij. Yet it was this vei"y see wiiich begged assistance 
towards rej)airing its own catliedral ! 

By the Ahuanach du clergy du France for 1823, it aj>pearH that there are fifty-four 
bipliops and archbishop?, already consecrated, out of the erqiity Frano-j is to have* 
There are, also, already, 1)5,676 priests in activity, exclusive of missiouarios, and 50,934 




amounts to 28,000,000 francos, «-xch»8ive of sums dc.-tine.l to repair tlie churches, ami 
other ecclesiastical services, widch, amounting to 1,500,000 francs, will also pass 
through tlieir hands, and exclusive of t!ic sunw collected by the missionaries, and co.'»- 
tributed by the communeSj Iwth of which are very considerable. From the samo 
book, it appears that since 1802, the loi(aci(,-s and gifts n»ceived by the church, and 
held in Mortmain, amount to 13,388,55 1 francs, qivinfjan annual revenue, after ab- 
stracting from this sum many church ornaments, of 450,000 francs. Of tliis siun, no 
less than 2,332,554 francs were contributed within the hist year. 

Tiiere are in Rome, 19 cardinals, 27 bishops, 1450 priests, 1532 monks, 146-1 friars, 
and 332 seminarists. The population of llomc, in 1821, without reckoning the Jews, 
amounted to 146,000 souls. 

Among tlie evils entailed upon mankintl by establishing a religion that ref}uires the 
renunciation of reason, hypocrisy holds a conspicuous place, as the most pernicious ire 
its effects on society. It lowers the dignity of man ; it cliocks the progress of the 
Ituman mind, by smothering tliat frank aa 1 liberal communication of thought, which 
leads to improvement ; in short, it destroys all confidence among friimds the most in- 
timate. " If," says La Bruyere, " I marry an avaricious woman, she will take cam 
of xny money ; if a gambler, slie may win ; if a learned woman, she may instruct me ; 
if a vixen, she will teach me patience; if a cotjuette, she will fake pains to plciise j 
but if I marry a hj-pocritc that affects to l^e religious, (une devote) M-hat can 1 expect 
from her who tries to deceive even her (Jod, and who almost deceives herself." 

The clergy are fond of attributing all the calamities, incident to human nature, to 
sifpernatural influence. Not, it is presumed, because they belicjve what they pretend; 
but on account of the reputation it gives tltem for extraordinary piety, 'fhus in the 
sea-port towns even of the United States, which have Ikjou afilicted with yellow 
f«;ver, I have observed, tliat some of their clergy considered it as a special judgment of 
<Tod, arising from tlie passion of the people for thrcatrical exhibitions, &c. And fast- 
ings and prayers were resorted to, to appease tlic wrath of the Almighty. But these 
doctors of divinity, it is said, when attacked with yellow fever, or any other se- 
rious complaint, immediately employ a physical doctor to cure them ; which is suiti- 
cient evidence that tliey do not Ijelieve their own doctrine ; for it would be vain, and 
impious, to attempt to cure tliose whom God intended to destroy. Incalculable evils 
niay result from tlie promulgation of this doctrine : Because those who have faith in 
it, may, as is the fact in some cotYntries, refuse to take medicine in case of sickness^ 
and thereby sacrifice their own lives to folly and sup(?rstition. 

Tlie Emperor of China, however, fully agrees with these christian doctors in his coin 
ceptions of supernatural interference in passing events ; and takes the same means to 
assuage the wrath of the Gods, as appears by the following statement of what took 
place in consetiuiMice of a hurricane and drouglit at Peking and Pe-che-le province. 

On the 13th of May, 1818, there was a violent hurricane at Peking, which produced 
much alarm among all sorts of people. The Emperor published an edict on the sub- 
ject, in which he declares he was extremely frightened. He says ** it rained dust," 
and produced such profound darkness that nothing could be seen without a candle. 
It was not so violent however as to produce any serious injurv, and the apprehcnsionii 
of the people, and particularly of the Emperor, proceeded from the belief that such 
phenomena are punishments for some mismanagement among the rulers of the country. 
The Emiieror gives a long list of the evil effects of improi)er measures in governing, 
and exliorts his oflicers to join him in self-examination to find out the tnie cause of this 
calamity. In another document he blames tlic imperial as'.ronomers for not foresceii^ 
tind foretelling the hurricane, instead of flattering him as they had formerly done, 
with the hope of tran(|nillity ; and to calculate wiUi acx;nrdcy the intentions of heaven. 
lie also despatched a messenger towards the south-east, where the storm arose, as he 
is confident ilicrc must have been some act of oppi'ession committed in that direction. 
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The MathcTnalical Board sent up tbn re.-jult r»f tht.'ir li.-aino.l rcijcarcnof^ on the sfiib- 
ject, but (ieciinetl to express any u|)inion of their own. It' ii had continued u whole 
day it would have iudicated jjonie disagroiMncns. between tlie Kuiperur and his Minis- 
tew; also a great drought and scarcity oi' gruin. It" hut for an hour, pestilence in 
the south-west, and half the population di.sea.-cirl in the tfouth-east. If the wind had 
blown tlie sand, ami moved stones with a loud noise, iniuiilulions, &e. 

The Gazette of llic same date contains a paper in which the Km|x;ror evpresses 
much (jrief at a long drought at re-che-le province. 1 lo. \v.u[ sent his sons to fust, pray 
and sacrifice to heaven, earth, and the god of the wind, l-.ut this had obtained only a 
slight shower. His iMajiisty wrote a prayer hirnscjll', and appointed a day to go with 
his brotiier, and two mure persons, to sacriticc; the Emperor to heaven, his brother 
to tlie earth, llie fir&t of their companions to the tli'.inity i!iat rultjs the passing year, 
and ilse second to the god of the wimls. A day was al.-c; appointed for a general fast 
and s.'icriiice, on which the kings, nobl(!s, ministers of state, attending olVicers, sol- 
diers, and servant.'?, were to appear in a peculiar cap and garment as a mark uf 
peniteni:e. The two so:is of his 3Iajesty were to sacrifice at the samp time iu two 
other pl.u'cs. 

Such idle vagaries ought to be eradicated from the mind of man, that he may con- 
tciuplatc his true predicament iii nature, proviile lor his wants and ward ofl' approach- 
ing danger. It is to Ix; ho|)ed that time is not far distant wlien this happy event will 
Ixj realized, e„ipecially in that {xjrtlon of the glol)C w'.iere science is generally diifused. 
It requires only the honest and bold co-operation of im-n of learning to eil'oct it. 

As tiic opinions uf great and good m>;n, provideii they have no interest to uphold 
superstition, ought to have weight on the minds of those less informed, I shall here 
subjoin tho brief sentiments of a few celebrated chanictcrs, in stij)purt of !Mr. Paine's 
infidelity. 

DR. FILWKI.LV. 
Letter from Dr. Franklin to the Rev. (jfvr^e JVhitcfield. 

PiiiLAiHCLi'iiiA, Jlxk 6th, 1753. 
Deaii Sik, 

I receivwl your kind letter of the 2d inst. and am glad to hear that j-ou mcrease in 
strength — 1 ho|)e you will continue mending until you recover your former health and 
firmms*.'?. Let nic know whether you still use the cold bath, and what effect it has. 
Aa to thekindnc'us you mention, I wish it could have l)een of more sericms service to 
vou; but if it had, the only thanks diat 1 should d«!sire, an?, that you ^vould always 
i>e ready to serve any other person that may need your assistance ; and so let good 
oilices go round ; for mankind sire all of a family, l-'or my own part, when 1 am 
employed in ^serving others, 1 do not look upon myself as conferring favors, but as 
piiying ilebts. Iu my travels and since my soltleuient, I have n;ceiv(Hl much kindness 
Irom men, to whom I shall never have an opportunity (»f making the least direct re- 
turn ; and numberless mercies from God, who is infinitely above being benelited by 
our ?ei"\-ice8. These kindnesses from men, I can, therefore, only return to their fel- 
low men ; and I can only show my gratitude to God by a readiness to help his other 
children, and my brethren, for I do not think that thanks and compliments, though re- 
peated weekly, can discharge our real obligations to each other, and much less, to our 
Creator. 

You will .«ee, in this, my notion of gowl works, that I am far from ex|)ecting to merit 
heaven by them. By heaven, we uud(>rstaud a state of happiness, iulinitr; in degree 
and eternal in duration. I can do nothing to deserve su!-h a rev/anl. II«i that, f«)r 
giving a rlraught of water to a thirsty person, should expect to be paid with a good 
plantation, would he modest in his demands r^mpared with those who think they de- 
wrve heaven for the little good they do on earth. Even the mixed imperfect pleas- 
ures we enjoy in tliis world, are rather from God's goodness than our merit ; how 
much more so tlie happiness of heaven 1 for my part, I have not the vanity to think 
J deserve it, the folly to expect or the ambition to desire it, but content myself in sub- 
mittluz to tlie dispotsal of tliat God who made mc, who h:is hiUierto preserved and 
bleHied me, and in whose fudierly goodness I may well confiilc, that he never will 
make me miserable, and that die affliction I may at any time suffer, may tend to my 
benefit. 

The faith you mention has, doubtless, its use in the world. I do not desire to see 
it diminished, nor would I desire to lessen it in any man, but I wish it were more 
productive of good works than I have generally seen it. I mean real eood works, 
worics of kindness, charity, mercy and public spirit ; not hol||; dav-kceping, sermon- 
bearing or reading \ performing church ceremonies, or niidtiiig long prayers, filled 
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with flatter!^ and compliments, despised 'even by wise men, and much leis capafi^s' 
of pleasing the DeiW. 

The worship of God is a duty — the hearing and reading may be useful ; but if men 
rest in hearing and prating, as' too many do, it is as if tlie tree should value itself on 
being watered and puttmg forth leaves though it never produced any fruit. 

Your food master thought much less of these outward appearances than many of hia 
modern disciples. He preferred the doers of the word to the hearers ; the son that 
seemingly refused to obey his father and yet {x^rfurmed his commands, to him that 
professed his readiness but neglected the work ; the heretical but charitable Samari- 
tan, to the uncharitable but orthoilox priest and sanctified Levite, and tliosc who ga.ve 
food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, and raiment to the naked, entertainment to 
the stranger, and never heard of his name, he declares shall, in the last day, be ac- 
cepted ; when tliose M'ho cry. Lord, Lord, who value themselves on their faith, tliough 
great enough to perform miracles, but have neglected good works, shall be rejected. 
He profe^ed tiiat he came not to call tlic rigiiteous, but sinners to repentance, which 
implied his modest opinion that there were some in his time so good that they need 
r.ot hear him even for improvement, but now-a-days we have scarcely a little parson 
that does not think it tlie duty of every man within his reach to sit under his petty 
ministration, and that whoever omits this oO'ends God — I wish to such more humility^ 
and to you, health and happiness. 

Being your friend and servant, 

BEJNJAMIN FRANKLIN. 



Sxtraet cf a letter from the same to Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College. 

Thiladelphia, March 9, 1790. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, 

You desire to know something of my religion. It is the first time I have been quei^ 
tinned upon it. But I cannot take your curiosity amiss, and shall endeavor in a few 
words to gratify it. Here is my creed. I believe in one God, the Creator of the 
Universe. That he governs it by his Providence. That he ought to be worshipped. 
That the most acceptable service we render him is doing good to his other children. 
That the soul of man is inunortal, and will be treated with justice in another life re- 
specting its conduct in this. These I take to be the fundamental points in all sound 
religion, and I r^ard tliem as you do in whatever sect I meet with them. As to 
Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you particularly desire, I think the system of 
morals, and his religion, as he left them to us, the best the world ever saw, or is like 
to see ; but I apprehend it has received various corrupting changes, and I have, with 
most of the present dissenters in England, some doubts as to his divinity ; though it is 
a question I do not dogmatize u|)on, having never studied it, and think it needless to 
busy myself with it now, when I expect soon an opportunity of knowing the truth 
with less trouble.* I see no harm however in its being believed, if that belief has the 
good consequence, as probably it has, of making his doctrines more respected, and 
more observed, especially as I do not perceive that the Supreme takes it amiss, by 
distinguishing the believers in his government of the world with any particular marks 
of his displeasure. I shall only add, res|)ecting myself, that having experienced the 
goodness of tliat Being, in conducting me prosperously through a long life, I have no 
doubt of its continuance in tlie hcxt, though without the smallest conceit of meriting 
such goodness. INIy sentiments on this head you will see in the copy of an old letter 
inclosed,! which I wrote in answer to one from an old religionist, whom I had re- 
lieved in a paralytic case by electricity, and who being afraid I should grow proud 
upon it, sent me his serious, though rather impertinent caution. 

With great and sincere esteem and affection, I am, &c. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
REMARKS. 

As Dr. Franklin evidently disbelieves in any benefit to be gained in a future state 
by faith in the mysteries of the christian religion, and as the little influence it may 

* Tlie Doctor had indeed deferred an examination into the divinity of Jesus to a, 
very late hour ; for he says in the same letter, " I am now in my 85th year, and very 
infirm." He diet! tlie 17th of April following. 

t Supposed to refer to the foregoing letter to Giiorge Whitefield. 
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I, are cyidaiily mra-bolanced hy ihu irih BcndMad h^" -• 
;ed lor iu culiiiaiion. The DbjoFiions (a ikn &kh an; 
uutl II creates ptiae, uncDariisblencss and penetnliDD, Whoeier bdiem dial ha - 
knows perreull) Ibe will af God, naturally deepiuta nil others not biond with tiw 
lilie divine grace. He buconKg a canlemptible dnpoi, prepnrcyl to mmmil 119 hi 
or wrlrage agninal unbelieiect in hi* ureed, ia order tlie more eDECIualt; (o ingntiate 
kimHirn-IUi the divinity be worahips. He laka up ihB cause of Gtd ■■ hb own it 
bir, and iiclB accordingly. , 1 , 

Tlioie who call (hemeelteB onhodux bellcTen of die present d:iy, woold dO wcU Of 
iroiUUB tho exampls of iha RoBan Eit 
liie imporumitiea of iha orthodox of 
Iv^lier', oLfierved, " I am very well as 

va shell not cscapo, it being mucl 
ilidse Ihai refuse 10 Horahin ihem. 

, thia sobjeci, I Aillmahatbif. 

ftuu hit writings. Ina leCiet to B. Vaugbao, (IffiS) b* Mj>, "K*-. . 

member nie BfleCtioDaKly 10 good I>r. Price and to the hooesl heretic Dr. PneWhy. I - 
60 noi call him kmeil by way of dietinclion ; for I think all dip luntiiii I ban > 
known havs boen lirtuovj meit. Tbcy hsive tki lirtueoffDrtituile.iH' tboywoaldDoC 
»enmte to own Ilieir heresy; aiirf ilicy cannot afford to bedelicieni ia any irf the other 

orthudox sinnerE, siicb a number of fr'if^iida to cvcu^ or jii..>(iry ihuia. Do not howr 
oiw rnutake me. It ia not to my good triend's hereajr that I impute his honesty. 
On Ibe CODtnuTi 'Lia bis honealj- that haa brot^ht upon him the diaraeter of heretic." 
Again, in a fetter to Mre. Partridge, (1T88) tie otsenes, " You tell me our poor 
friend, Ben Keni ia gone, ) hope to the regions of the Ueued ; or at lessl to some 
place where aoule are prepared for those icgions f 1 found my bope on this, that 
tboflgb not nalbqdax ai you and I, he was an houesl man, and had his inloes. 
Jf be had any hypocrisy, it waa of that inverted kind, widi which a man is not m ' 
bad ai he aeeoB to be, And with regard to fiiture Idisa, I cannot help imagining that 
makitud^ a( tba lealaoaly onhodnl oi diflisrent sects, who at the last day may flock 
togetlier, in hopes if serins eaob other damned, will be disappointed, and obl^ed la 

Is antiieT letter, addRtaedloHn. Uecom, hii&ster, <1T58) beaaye, "Tia pity 
that jood «oriU| among aoiiH aorta of people, are ao little valued, and good words 
aiknired in Iboir stead . 1 mean Kanii^ly jhous diacounes, instead'of humane be- 
uemlait adkac* ilioss tbey abnoM pm ont of coontsnaDCe, In calling morality roUsa 
maralilS—ti^bleouaitti ragged ngUemuntt, and even £lUiy rags — and when you 
metion rime, pniAar op meimoeeai at die same tune that the] eacerly snuffop an 
*m*J cantiigfaaiwi(ag,asif ilwaaapos^oflhecboiceet Sowers.'' 

In>k(la'lo***<17Sl)bei>baema, " There aie several tbings in (be QU Tea- 
tameat iapanJMe to tn giveD by dRWU iufoniticsi ; 'such as the approbation aacrib- 
•d Id Ibfl angel ifthe Lord, of ilwc abtHninably wkkad and detesMb BCtioa of Jael, 
'he wilb of Habv. da Keaita." 



. TEOtUS JKETERSON. " ~ 

£xk*a^altlttrfrowtTaouxB tsvxsv.sat,PraiiMiiflkt IJidUi^iim, 
U Db. Fbustlii, ii)Mni Mi " Conforalbit Vu)a qf SdCfttiiii oMlJHai." 

WASBUfOTOK, AfUL i, jns. 

Dl*K SlB, . .. 

While ffli ■ ihort Tint lately to Blmniodlo, I raceired from you «>nw of yoor Ctaa- 
pamna Vivw o( SoenM* uid Jeaaa, Bid I avail nwlTDf tbe bM uoowat (tf lenira 
after ny ratBU to ackimriedge Ae plexore I ima ia die punad, and (be deura 
it awiled lo na jroa laka m tba'adgaet og a botb extcauTe andii'^Iii mianf wbub 
o<nBK ooDvmMiaw widiDf. BuAuthejrean 1196—89, 1 had pvDiwt sGne da* 
tDwrilabmi alalfer, ^(uttUaiBn iiew<^ ifae CbriUlBii mtBL Ibantdaoed 
' oAeaiBitiiooeianlefmHtMdtod ibaoDdaaBi'lavTOwn nund*. 1 slioaU first takia 
aacBcnlview^ttaiaonl^betiiMaoftbenMiaiiaikaUe of Ibe aadMHjrfiilno- 
' It iDfiuoatioD to maka an entaaia : aij, of 
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do justice to the branches of morality they have treated well, but point out the iiii« 
portance of those in which they are deficient. I should then take a view of the deism 
and ethics of the Jews, and show in what a d^;raded state they were, and the ne' 
oessity they presented of a reformation. I should proceed to a view of the life, dwrac* 
ter, and doctrines of Jesus, who, sensible of the incorrectness of their ideas of the Deity, 
and of morality, endeavored to bring them to the principles of a pure deism, and 
■ juster notions of the attributes of 6ml, to reform their moral doctrines to the stand- 
ard of reason, justice, and philanthropy, and to inculcate the belief of a future state. 
This view would purposely omit the question of his divinity, and even of his inspira- 
tion. To do him justice, it would be necessary to remark the disadvantages his doc- 
trines have to encounter, not having been conunitted to viriting by himself, but by 
the most unlettered of men, by memory, long after they had heard them from him, 
when much was forgotten, much misimderstood, and presented in very paradoxical 
^apes. Yet such are the fragments remaining, as to show a master workman, and. 
that his system of morality was the most benevolent and sublime probably that has 
been ever taii^ht, and more perfect than those of any of the ancient j^ilosophers. His 
character and doctrines have received still greater injury from those who pretend to 
be his spiritual disciples, and who have db%ured and sophisticated his actions and 
precepts from views of personal interest, so as to induce the unthinking part of manr 
kind to throw off the whole system in disgust, and to pass sentence as an impostor oa 
f he most innocent, the most benevolent, the most eloquent and sublime character that 
has ever been exhibited to man. This is the outline ; but I hare not the time, and 
still less the information which the subject needs. It will therefore rest with me in 
contemplation only. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 



Letter from the same to William Canhy. 
Sir, - 

I have duly received your favor of August 27th ; am sensible of die kind intentiona 
from virhich it flows, and ti'uly thankful for them, the more so, as they could only be 
tlie result of a favorable estimate of my public course. During a long life, as much 
devoted to study as a faithful transaction of the trusts committed to me would permit, 
«d object has occupied more of my consideration than our relations with all the beings 
around us, our duties to them and our future prospects. After hearing and reading 
every thing which probably can be suggested concerning them, I have formed the best 
judgment I could, as to the course they prescribe ; and in the due observance of that 
course, I have no recollections which give me uneasiness. An eloquent preacher of 
your religious society, Richard Mott, in a discourse of much unction and pathos, is 
said to have exclaimed aloud to his congregation, that he did not believe there was a 
Quaker, Presbjterian, Methodist or Baptist in Heaven — having paused to give his 
audience time to stare and to wonder — (he said) that in Heaven, God knew no distinc. 
tion, but considered all good men, as his children and as brethren of the same family. 
I believe witli the Quaker preacher, tliat he who steadily observes those moral 
precepts in which all religions concur, will never be questioned at the gates of Heav- 
en, as to the dog^mas in which they differ ; that on entering there, all these itre left be- 
hind us : the Aristideses and Catos, Penns, and Tillotsons, Presbyterians and Papists, 
will find themselves united in all [Nrinciples which are in concert with the reason of the 
supreme mind. Of all the systems of morality, ancient or modem, which have come 
under my observation, none appears to me so pure as that of Jesus. He who follows 
this steadily, need not, I think, be uneasy, although he cannot comprehend the subtle^ 
ties and mysteries erected on his doctrines, by tliose who calling themselves his spe- 
cial followers and favourites, would make him come into the world to lay snares for 
all understandings but theirs ; these metaphysical heads, usurping the judgment seat 
of God, denounce as his enemies, all who cannot perceive the geometrical logic of 
Euclid in the demonsti*ations of St. Athanasius, that three are one, and one is three, 
and yet that three are not one, nor the one tliree. In all essential points, you and I 
are of the same religion, and I am too old to go into inquiries and changes as to the 
unessentials. Repeating therefore my thankfulness for the kind concern you have 
been so good as to express, I salute you with friendship and brotherly love. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Monticello, September 17th, 1813. 
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BONAPA&TE. 

B; Ibe Report of Lai Cum, the aolheniicity of wfaich ii not doubttd, Boinpiiitt, 
«)», whatever may be thought of hia goodneH, it slkiwed bv all to be & great man, 
made the fbllawing Temarlu on relision. " Every thing procliklma the exigtence of b 
God i that cannot be questioned ; hot all religiune are esidcatly the work, of men. 
Why arc there n man^ ? Why has aol oura alwaya exiited 1 Why don it coniidB' 

vfao haie gone before ui 1 Why dues ihese religiooa oppose and eUermiDaie one 
anoOierl Why has this been Ihe case ever and eiery wherel Became men are ever 
men j becaiite priesle have ever and every where introdaced liraud and fakehood." 
He said, "that his incredulity did not pmceed from perversenese or from UceniinnDeif 
of mmd, but from the strength of his reasoo. Vet," added he, " i» man can an- 
swer for what will happen, particularly in his laH momenu. At present, I censinihr 

atheist, but I eannol believe all (hat I am taoghl in ^ite of my reason, without being 
lalse and a hypocrite^" 

The bore meniioo of the possibility that he might, before he died, confess his luii, 
with a view of obtainiag pardon from a frail mortal like himself, was gnworlhy of 
the diaracter of Bonaparte. Bui it exenipliliea in the Birongest manner the almort 
linCfHiquerable power of hahifd and prejudices acquired in early life. If, at the tinK 
the nbovo eiipreeaioni were made, there still remained in the great mind of Bonaparte 
mme lirgeriog vestiges of the contemptible prejudices which he had imbibed from hia 
nurse and father confessor in childhoed, what can be expected from the muhitudn 
who never think 1 Haw important then is it, that iheniinda of yooth should be prop- 
erly directed; — thai ihey should be lau^I their true condition in nature; — that iheir 
IveaeDI and future bapfimess depends, not on confessions » a priest, but on untfoTm 
praciiee of motal virtue. If confessions are depended on, we may be assured, that 
morale will be o^lected. 

LORD ERSKINE. 

The (ollowiiig opinion of the maooer in which mankind will be judged in a rulnre 

extracted ftom the speech of^lhe lainoua Irish ijarrister, Erskine, on ibe liberty oflbe 
press, in the trial of Slockdale for an alleged libel against the parliamenl. 

" Every human tribonal ought to lake care lo odminiEter justice, as we look bere- 
afta 10 hare justice admuiistered to ourselves. Upon the principles on which the 
Atiomey-Geneml prays sentence upon my client. — Ood have mercv upon ua f'-Fov 






couree. But I humbly expect that ._. , — ., = 

u I have been pointing out lor your example. Iloldir^ up ihc great lolunM of our 
lives in hia hands, atid regarding the geocnl scope of tliem. If he disoivers benevn- 
lence, charity and good will to man heating in the heart, where hr alone can look ; — 
if he finda that our conduct, though often forced out of the path by imr infirmities, has 
bees in general well directed j his all-sesrchirg eye will assuredly never pursue is 
inm those little comers of our lives, much less will his justice spied Ihem fin- pimisb- 
mem, without die general context rf our existence, by which faults may be aomeliroea ' 
fbond to hate grown ont of viilueB, and very many of our henviese olfences to have 
been grafted l^ human imperfeclioa upon the best and kindest of otn' aAcctionc. Mo, 
believe me, this is not the course of divine justice. If the general lenotof a man's 
conduct be such as 1 have represented it, be may walk through ihe ^adow of tleaih, 
with all his faults about him, with as miuJi checrftilnesn as in the common paths of 
Instead of a stem accuser to expose before the Auth 



of Ui narnre those frail passages, which like the scored matter ui the boob befon 
joo, cbequerg the volume of Ihe br^ten and beet spent life, his mercy will obsciBV 
then from Sie eys of his purity, and our itpcntaiice blot them out B>r aver." 
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hm extraordinary mertioni to meliorate the conditimi q( the poor, in which charitable 
work he is now xealously engaged, that I^am induced to give his rational views r»* 
qKCting religion, in answer to a correspondent of the Limerick Chronicle. 

'* For nearly forty years," he says, " I have studied the religious systems of tile ^ 
world, with the most sincere desire to discover one that was devoid of error ; one to 
which my mind and soul could consent ; but the more I have examined the faidw and 
practices which they have produced, the more error in each has been made manifest 
to me, and I am now prepared to say that all, without a single exception, cx}ntain too 
much error to be of any utility in die present advanced state of the human 'mind. 
Tliere are truths m each religion, as well as errors in all, but if I have not been too 
much prejudiced by early education and surrounding circumstances, to judge impar- 
tially between them, there are more valuable truths m the Christian Scriptures than 
in others — but a religion to be pure and undefiled, and to produce the prooer effect 
opon the life and conduct of every human being, and to become universal, must be so 
true, that all who run may read, and so reading may fully comprehend. A religion 
of this character must be devoid of forms, ceremonies and mysteries, for tliese con- 
stitute the errors of all the existing systems, and of all those which have hitherto cre- 
ated anger, and produced violence and bloodshed throughout society. A religion de- 
void of error will not depend for its support upon any name whatever. l\o name, 
not even Deity itself, cin make troth into falsehood. — A pure and genuine religion, 
therefore, will not require for its support, or for its universal promulgation bv the 
human race, any name whatever, nor ought, except the irresistible troUi which it 
shall contain. Such religion will possess whatever is valuable in each, and exclude 
whatever is erroneous in all, and in due time, a religion of this character, fireed from 
every inconsistency, shall be promulgated. Then will the world be in possession of 
principles which, without any exception, produce corresponding practices, then all 
shall see, face to face, clearly and distinctly, and no longer through a glass, darkly. 
In the mean time, however, while the dangers shall be gradually working in the 
minds of those who have been compelled to receive error mixed with truth, it is in- 
tended that no violence shall be offered to the conscience of any one, and that in the 
proposed new villages, full provisions shall be made for the performance of religious 
worship, according to the practice of the country in which the ^illage^ shall be situated. 



EUAS HICKS. 

Elias Hicks, a celebrated Quaker preacher, at New-York, in a letter addressed to 
the Rev. Dr. Shoemaker, dated 3d mo. 31, 1823, speaking of the atonement, and 
those who believe in it, writes, " Surely, is it possible tliat any rational being, that 
has any right sense of justice and mercy, would be willing to accept forgivene^ of his 
sins on sudi terms ? Would be not go forward, and offer himself wholly up, to suffer 
all the penalties due to his crimes, rather than tlie innocent should suffer 1 Nay, was 
he so hardy as to acknowledge a willingness to be saved through such a medium, 
would it not prove that he sto<Ki in direct opposition to every principle of justice and , 
honesty, of mercy and love, and show himself a poor selfish creature, unworthy of 
notice V* Towards the conclusion of his letter, he says, ** I may now recommend 
thee to shake off all traditional views that thou hast imbibed from external evidence, 
and turn thy mind to the light within, as the only true teacher ; and wait patiently 
for its instructions, and it will teach thee more than men or books can do, and lead 
thee to a clearer sight and sense of what thou'desurest to know, than I have words 
clearly to convey to thee." 

In his discourses the following sentiments have been noted and published ; " That the 
death of Jems Christ was no more to us than the death of any other good man ; 
that he merely performed his part on earth as a faithful son, just as any. other man 
had done ; that he did not believe any thing contained in the Scriptures merely be- 
cause it was in them ; that although the miracles might have been a proof to those 
who saw them, yet they could be no proof to us who did not see them. Is it possible, 
said he, that there is any person so ignorant or superstitious, as to believe, that there 
ever was on earth such a place as the garden of £den, or diat Adam and Eve were 
really put into it, and turned out of it for eating an apple % My friends, it is all an 

Sfr. Hicks, I understand, is far advanced in life, and is a great favourite, as a 
foraeher, not only among his own sect, bat with others of different denomuiatimiy 
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He is said to be a roan of the strirtefit moral:*. His doctrine is void of triflii^ pfieril* 
•ties, and disgusting hypocrisy, tlie greatest impe<liinent to hitman improvement. It 
IK plain, honest, common sense. Such as one would suppose would be adopted by all 
people, not burdened wilh an expensive priestliood.— -Hired priests, no doubt, consid- 
er tliemselves in a measure bound to deal out to their hearers a great deal of school 
divinity, consisting of perplexing metaphysics, in order to convince tliem tliat they 
get the worth of uieir money. Plain morality would not command a high price 
among those who are in search of mysteries, miracles and spiritual nonentities. 

Religionists seem to think that there can be no religion unattended wilh mystery 
and miracle. They require a name to uphold tlieir religion ; and the person who 
bears it must have performed miracles to entitle him to their respect. The simple 
principles of moral virtue have no charms for them. Their religion must be involved' 
in clouds and d£Urkness, to make it difficult to be understood, in order to enhance the 
merit of believing it. Such a scheme, as they call it, of religion is well adapted to 
priestcraft, because it gives the high priests of the establishment an opportunity to 
play off a sort of pecromancy to deceive and gull the multitude. It would require no 
ministers, with high salaries, to explain the plain creed of Dr. Franklin. It does 
not require, like complicated and mysterious religions to be taught, as a school boy is 
taught grammar. 

The morality contained in what is called the gospel, unconnected with the Old 
Testament, is unexceptionable. Ii is the doctrine of Deism ; as Dr. Tindal has 
shown, in his work, entitled, " Christianity as old as the Creation, or the Gospel a 
republication of the religion of nature." The same sentiments, however, had been 
promulgated long befor»the gospel had existence. Confucius, the Chinese phloso- 
pher, who was bom 551 years before Christ, said, " Human nature came to us from 
Leaven pure and perfect; but in process of time, ignorance,. the passions, and evil 
examples have corrupted it. — ^AU consists in restoring it to its primitive beauty ; and 
to be perfect, we must reascend to that point we have fallen from. Obey heaven, and 
follow the ordera of Him who governs it. Love your neighbour as yourself; let your 
reason, and not your senses be the rule of your conduct ; for reason will teach you to 
think wisely, to speak prudently, and to behave yourself worthily on all occasions. 
Do to another wfaAt you would he should do unto you ; and do not unto another what 
yon would should not be done imto you ; thou only needest tliis law alone ; it is the 
foundation and principle of all the rest. 

** Desire not the death of thine enemy ; thou wouldst desire it in vain ; his life is 
in the hands of Heaven. 

" Acknowledge thy benefits by the return of other benefits, but never revenge in- 
jtiries." 

In the precepts of Phoctlides, written 540 years before Clirist, wo find the 
following : « Let no favour or affection bias thy 'judgment ; reject not the poor ; nor 
judge any man rashly ; for if thou doest, Go<l will judge thee hereafter." 

** Give not thy auns to the poor with grudging, nor put him off till to-morrow ; 
have compassion on the man that is banished, and be eyes to tlie blind." 

** Show mercy to those that are shipwrecked ; for the sea, like fortune, is a fair, 
but fickle mistress. Comfort the man that is dejected ; and be a friend to him that 
has no one to help him. We are all liable to misfortunes, up to day, and down to- 



morrow." 



In what are called the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, who died 497 years be- 
iK>re Christ, we read as follows, " Do not an ill thing, either in company, or alone ; 
but of all respect yonraelf first ; that is, first pay the duty which is due to yourself, to 
your honour and to your conscience ; nor let any foreign regard make you deviate 
from this faith." 

" Prestmie not to sleep till you have thrice ran over the actions of the past day* 
Examine yourself, where have I been 1 What have I done 1 Have I omitted any 
good action 1 " Then weigh all, and correct yourself for what you have done amiss^ 
and rejoice in whsX you mive done well." 

" Whatever evils thou mayest undergo, bear them patiently, endeavoring to discov- 
er a remedy. And let this reflection console thee, that fate does not distribute much 
of evil to good men. 

«* Men apply the art of reasoning to good and bad purposes ; listen, therefore, with 
caution, and be not hasty to admit or reject. If any one asseit an imtruth, arm thy- 
eelf with patience, and be silent. 

** When this habit has become ^miliar to thee, thou wilt perceive the constitution 
of the immortal Gods, and of mortal men; even the great extent of being, and in 
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what manner it exists. Thou wilt perceive tliat nature in her operations is uniform^ 
and tbou will expect only wltat is possible. Thou wilt perceive that mankind wilt* 
ii^ly draw upon themselves evil. They neither see nor understand what it is wise 
to prefer ; ami when entangled, arc ignorant of the means of escape. Such is tlie 
destiny of roan. Tiusy are subiected to evils without end, and are agitated incessant- 
ly, like rolling stones. A fatal contention ever secretly pursues them, which tbey 
DCfither endeavor to subdue, nor yield to. 

" Great Jove ! Father of Men ! O free them from those evils, or discover to them 
the demon they employ ! But be of good cheer, for the race of man is divine. Na- 
ture discovers to diem her hidden mysteries, in which if thou art interested, and at- 
tain this knowledge, thou wilt obtain with ease, all I enjoin ; and having healed thy 
80u], thou wilt preserve it from evil. 

** Abstain, moreover, from tliose unclean and fonl meats, which are forbidden, 
keepii^ thy body pure, and thy soul free. 

" Consider all things well, governing thyself by reason, and settling it in the up* 
permost place. And when thou art divested of thy mortal body, and arrived in 
the most pure tether, thou shalt be exalted among the immortal Gods, be ineor-' 
rupiible, and never more knoto death." 

Laurence Sterne, in his Coran, saj-s, ** I had conceived, that to love our enemi§$ 
was a tenet peculiar to the Christian religion, till I stumbled upon tlie same idea in 
the writings of that rc^e Plato." And it seems that the rogue Pythagoras, as wed 
as Plato and others, taught tlie doctrine of immortality long before its promulgation 
in the gospel, although me merit of it is ascribed exclusively to Jesus by many of hia 
£}lIowers. 

Quotations to tlte same effect might be made from the writings of Socrates, Plato, 
Cicero, and otliers, who lived anterior to the time of Jesus Christ. In fact, it seems 
apparent, that the moral sentiments contained in the gospel, have been derived from 
phikMophers who lived at periods remote from the time of its promulgation. .The 
morals of Epictetus, Seneca, and Antoninus, whom christians call heathens, are not 
inferior to those of the gospel. Antoninus observes, " It is the peculiar excellence 
of man to love even those who have offended him. This you will be disposed to do> 
if you reflect that tlie ofiender is allied to you ; that he did k throi^h ignorance, and> 
perhaps involuntarily ; and, moreover, that you will both soon go peaceably to your 
graves. But above all, consider, that he has not really injured you, as he could not 
render your mind, or governing part, tlie worse ibr his offence. 

" A man may be more expert than you in the gymnastic exercises ; be it so ; yet he 
is not superior to you in the social virtues, in generosity, in modesty, in patience under 
the accidents of life, or lenity towards the fomles of numkind." . 

Moral principles arc tlte same in all countries, and at all times. Neither time nor 
place can change them. 

Although sects were formed under the names of some of the ancient philosophers^ 
which caused great disputations among the discipks of the respective leaders, it does 
not appear that they were carried on with such rancor towards earJi other, as those 
which have distinguished the followers of ronn who have given names to various de- 
nominations of christians. Among tliese, at least, reason has been perverted by a 
blind zeal to support the favourite dogmas of spiritual guides, and Christendom has 
been kept in turmoil, for 1800 years, by tlie ranglings and persecutions of sectarians. 
When philosophers speak favourably of the morality of the gospel, they are far 
from vindicating the cruelties committed in the name of its founder, or the arrogant 
pretensions of its ministers. In fact, lliey evidently do it as a salvo against persecu- 
tion for their unbelief in its divinity, and their disapprobation of the vindictive spirit 
a( its supporters. 

The following are the only books of note which are esteemed by the various nations 
of the eartli as of divine origin. 

Shu-King, or sacred book, of the Chinese. 
Yajur Veda, or holy book, of the East Indians. 
Bible of the Cliristians, and Koran of the Mahometans. 

Which of tliese contain tlic best or most practical system of morals it might be dif- 
ficult to determine. But, as the cause of cruelties in tlie destruction of me human 
species, I will venture to say, that the Bible stands pre-eminent and unrivalled. Mil- 
lions have been sacrificed, under both the Jewish and Christian economy, with the 
false and wicked pretext of honouring the Deity by the inforcement of ridiculous creeds, 
rights and ceremonies. In the triflmg and foolish affair of the molten calf alone, as 
recorded in llie 32d chap, of Exodus, about tliree thousand men are said to have been 
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put to death to appease the pretended jealousy of the Supreme Oreator of ihe Uni- 
vene. This, and hundreds of other passages that might be cited from the Bibie, form 
a striking contrast with that tolerant spirit of the Koran, in which it is said, " If God 
had pleased, he had surely made you one people ; but he hath thought fit to give yoa 
diiferent laws, that he might try you in that which he bath given you respectively. 
Therefore strive to excel each other in good works ; unto G<k1 shall you all r^um, 
and then wiU be declare unto you that concerning which ye have differed." — Koran, 
chap. 5. 

I will here insert a concise history of occurrences under the gospel dispensation in 
Spain, as a sample of what has, and ever will take place, wherever fninisters of re- 
ligion bear sway in government. This J take from a statement, which has recently 
appeared, of the number of victims to thai terrible engine of superstition, cruelty ancl 
death, the Inquisition ; the bare recital of which chilis the blood, and fills the mind 
with horrid images of sufiering humanity under the most excrutiatins tortures, which 
awful depravity, disguised in the robes of religion, could invent. The table is ex- 
tracted from a Critical History of that dreadful tribunal, by J. A. Lorente, one of iti 
late secretaries, and may therefore be considered as indisputably authentic. It ex- 
hibits a detailed list of tlie respective numbers who have suffered various kinds of 
punishment imd persecution in the Teninsula alone, independent of those who have 
been its victims in other parts of the world, for a period of 856 years, viz. from 1462 
to 1808, durif^ which the Inquisition has existed, under the administration of 44 In- 
cniisitors General. Within that term it appears that in Spain have been burnt 81,718, 
clied in prison or escaped by flight and were burnt in effigy, 174,111, and suffered 
-other punishments, such as whipping, imprisonment, &c. 287,522, making a grand 
total of 886,651. The greatest number of victims under any administration, was in 
that of Torqoemada, the first Inquistor General, who presided from 1452 to 1499, a 
Jong and bkx)dy reign of 47 years, during which 8,800 victims were burnt, 6,400 died 
•or escaped by flight, and 90,094 suffer^ various other punishments ; being in the 
whole, 105,294, or 2,240 per annum ! 

The use of this horrid instrument of slaughter was abolished by the Cortes ; but is 
about to be reinstated under the rule of the heaven-bom Ferdinand. The consequen- 
ces of which may be anticipated by the tenor of the following Decree, issued at Mad- 
rid, Oct. 18, 1823. . 

" In casting my eyes (says his M.ijesty) on the Most High who had 'deigned to 
deliver me from so many dangers, and to lead me back as it were by tiie hand among 
my faithful subjects, I experience a feeling of horror when I recollect all the sacrifices, 
all the crimes which the impious have dared to commit against the Sovereign Greator 
of the Universe. 

" The Ministers of Religion have been persecuted and sacrificed — the venerable 
successor of St. Peter has been insuUed — the temples of the Lord profaned and des- 
troyed — the Holy Gospel trodden under foot — lastly, the inestimable inheritance 
which Jesus Christ left us, the right of his Holy Supper, to assure us of his love, and 
of our eternal felicity, the sacred Hoi»ts, have been trampled under foot. My soul 
V|g nnot be at rest till united to my beloved subjects, we shall offer to God pious sac- 
I ifioes that he may deign to purify by his grace the soil of Spain from so many stains. 
In order that objects of such importance should be attained, I have resolved that in all 
places in my dominion, the tribunals, the Juntas, and all public T>r)dies, shall implore 
the clemency of the Almighty in fiivour of the nation, and that the Archbishops, Bish- 
ops and Capitular Vicars of vacant Sees, the Priors of Orders, and all those who ex- 
ercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shall prepare missions, which shall exert themselves 
to dciitrov erroneous, pernicious, and heretical doctrines, and shut up in the monaster- 
ies, of wiiicli the rules are the uiost rigid, those ecclesiastios, who have been the agenti 
of an impious faction. 

" Sealed by my Royal hand !*» 

A Royal hand bathed in blood ; the witness of innumerable perjuries. — Thepunu 
tacrifirtn to be offered to God are human victims : the best blood of Spain — ^Riego, 
&c. Good heavens ! is it possible that the enlijjhtened reason of man will long sub- 
mit to be imposed upon by the canting of such vile, infamous wretches as Fenunand 
tlie Seventh 1 

In the opinion of such blotches on the human character, the belief in mysteries and 
miracles, and tlie performance of the idle ceremonies ordained by the Chnrch, ara 
suflicient to atone fur all sins, and that morals, in comparison, are of no Taloe. 
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Qirifltianity, as taught and practised by theologians and tlicir adhermts, is so ac<* 
cnrately described in a letter on superstition, addressed to the people of England, by 
the celebrated William Pitt, (aAerwards Earl of Cliatham, and Prime Minister of 
Great Britain,) that I am induced to give it entire. It was iirst printed in the Loih 
don Journal in 1733. 

LETTER OF WILLIAM PITT. 

" Pure Religion and und^led before God and the Father y is tkia : to vint the 
FatherleBB and IVidowi in their evictions, and to ketone's ee If unspotted from 
the World.'* "^ 

Gentlemen, whoever takes a view of the world, will fmd, that what the greatest 
part of mankind have agreed to call religion, has been only sonic outward exercise 
esteemed sufiicient to work a reconciliation with God. It has moved them to build 
temples, flay victims, offer up sacrifices, to fast and feast, to petition and ttiank, \o 
jangh and cry, to sing and sigh by turns ; but it has not yet been found sufficient to 
induce tbem to break off an armour, to Jmake restitution of ill-potten wealth, or to 
bring the passions and appetites to a reasonable subjection. Differ as much as they 
may in opinion, coooemmg what they ought to believe, or after what maimer they 
are to serve God, as they call it, yet tliey all agree in gratifying their appetites. Tlie 
same passions reign eternally in all courttries and in all ascs, Jew ami Mahometan, 
the Quristian and the Pagan, the Tartar and the Indian, aU kinds of men who differ 
in almost every thing eke, universall;^ agree with r^ard to their passions; if there 
be any difference among them it is this, that the more superstitious, the more vicioue 
they always are, and tl^ more they believe, the less they practise. This is a mel- 
ancholy consideration to a good m\nd ; it is a truth, and certainly above all things, 
worth our while to inquire into. We will, therefore, probe the wound, and search to 
the bottom; we will lay the axe to the root of the tree, and show you the true reason 
vrhy men go on in sinning and repenting, and sinning again through the whole course 
of their lives ; and the reason is, beca use they have l)een taught, most wickedly taught, 
that religion and virtue are two things absolutely distinct ; that the deficiency of the 
one, might be supplied by the sufficiency of the other ; and that what voii want in 
virtue, you must make up in religion. JBut this religion, so dishonourable to Cod, 
and so pernicious to men, is worse than Atheism, for Atlieism, though it takes away 
one great motive to support virtue in distrest^, yet it furnishes no man witli arguments 
to be vicious ; but superstition, or what the world means by religion is the greatest 
possible encouragement to vice, by setting up s-omethir^ as religion, which shall atone 
and commute for the want of virtue. Tliis is establinhmg iniquity by a law, the high- 
est law ; by authority, tiie highest authority ; tht.'t of Go<I himyelf. We complain of 
the vices of the world, and of the wicke<lneps of Men, without searching into tlie true 
cause. It is not because tlicy are wicked by nature, for that is l)olh false and im- 
pious; but because to serve the purposes of their pretendcf] soul savers, they have 
been carefully taught that they are wicked by nature, and cannot help continuing son 
It would have been impossible for men to have been both religious and vicious, had: 
jreligion been made to consist wherein alone it does con>iist ; and had they been al- 
ways taujght that true religion is the practice of virtue in obcMJience to tlie will of God, 
who presides over all things, and will finally make eveiy man happy who does hb 

^ This single opinion in religion, that all things are so well made by the Deitv, ihat 
virtue is its ovwi reward, and tliat happiness will ever avine from acting accoi-(ling to 
die reason of things, or that God, ever wise and good, will provide t^oine oxtrauidi- 
nary happiness for those who suffer for virtuous sake, is enough to suppoit a man un- 
der all oifficnhies, to keep him steady to his duty, and to enable him to stnnd as firm as 
a rock, amidst aU the charms of applause, profit, and honour. But this religion of 
reason, which all men are capable of, has been neglected and condfunned, and another 
set up, the natural consequences of which have puzzled men's understand ings, and de- 
bauched their morals, more than all ilie lewd )K>ets and atheistical philosophers, that 
ever infested the world ; for instead of being taught that religion consists in action, 
or obedience to the eternal moral law of God, we have l)een most gravely and vener- 
ably told that it consists in the belief of certain opinions which we could form no idea 
of, or vdiidi were contrary to the clear perceptions of our minds, or which hud no 
teodeiK^ to make us either wiser or l)etter, or which is much worse, had a manifest 
Uttdeaey to make us wid^ed and immoral. And this belief, this hnpious belieC aris* 
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W fAni impoiiliaB on one lide, luid from want ufeiiuninaliciii on Ihe oUkT, hu bea 
^led Iw lln sacred name of reljgiuii, vhercan real ainl geaujiie religion conBUto io 
knonledgB and obeiUgnce. Weluww tliere ie a (lud, aiu) knuw liia will, wlikb it, 
Ibac we timuli do all llw good we oin ; aud we ore SKurul ll-om liia perfecliuna, ihM 
we eliall W our own good in w Joing. 

And wliut would WB bavc more 1 utb we, afier Eucli iminiry, and in an a^ full of 
libert]', children sliU T ami cannot wo be [|uiFt uiiksi vie Imve holy romancea, eaored 
£ddes, and tiadiiionary (alea to Mmiua ub in un idle Iwur, and to give real Ki our 
Mvk, when QUI foUisB aud vicea will not sulTer lu to real ) 

You bave lucn taught, indeed, duit righi Inlief, or Drthodoxi, will, like eharilf, 
coier a multitude of Niu; but be nut ileceiied, belief uf, ur mere auKnt (atbe tnitta 
c^ propoAitiuDs iipuu eiiilciiee ia not uviniw, nor gnlieliefu vice; biihianoc avohin- 
taiy^l, doci not deiKud U]ina the will; every una niiHt bclieio or iliibeliEve, 
vbelher he will or not^ aeccifdiag aa the uviiknco nppeaiB (o hllA^ If, iherelbre, 
men, however d'^nified or db(inKiiii4ied, coromaiul 113 to believe, ibcy are guilty of 
tbe biehett liilly and alvunlity, lieniuw il u 0111 uf our power ; but if they command 
01 tr> bdiete, lind nnncx ronnrdi tobdwl^ and seiere ixiuahiaa to uniielief, then tbey 
axe mom widieil ami iniinoral, bpcairai diey annex rewards and pvnislmKnlii to what 
u iuniluntacy, and, tberefbre, neidier rewnrdabic nor iniiiuluble. It appears, llim, 

H plainly nnicaHiEable mHlinytul tu euDunanl \ia 10 believe any doctrine, good or 
wun or unwise ; lait, when men command ns to believe op inionii, which have no 
tendeRcy to priHOote i irtui!, but which ui-e alUwed tu eominuto or atone fiir the want 
of it, iben iltey are arrived at the utmost piicli of impieiy, then is Ibeir iiiic|uity full ; 
then have they fmisbiil Ihe misery, and coiupleteil the dcMniciion of poormonal man ; 
bv belrayuf Ihu inlvrest of lirtuc, iliey have underniuK'd and sapped ibc tiniDdation 
■J all buDian bntipineiti; and bow tivavhcniiH^ ami dreadliiliy bare tbey betrayed it! 
A sis, ihII applied, the chattering of aunw iniintolb[ib)e sounds called creei^ ; an 
Dnfeigned amnl and commt tu iriialcvcr ibo diurch cujoins, religious worship and 
mnaecralal fcastn ; rcpcntii^ on a ik'alh-bed ; pardons riglit^ nied out ; and absn- 
Inlion ■iKburilutiiiily given, bure ilooe inure towards making nnd continuing men vi- 
~' "~a, fhan all the muural passiuns and inlidcltQ' put togelber ; fur infidelity ran only 
swards of virtue ; twt tbexc supcndiioui opmiana aul 
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k, Ihdl were there uc 



pncticei, baiv not onlr tumoi] tbe poeuc, ami huuIc men lose sidit of the natural re- 
1_ _f ,. ■ .. L... ,r.j___.. .1 .1.!.... J. '---BBoTiercaller, *iet - - " 
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eibiaas; and this tliry have been tangbl ui several reiigiiiuB d^ourses and eernuns, 
(MiTCTcJ liv incu wliniic antbiitity was never doubted, parlicidnrly bv a bte Ker. 
urelile, I uinm Bii<hnp Aileiburj', in his seriuon on the«o words, " If ui this lite only 
be bope, thru WG arauf all mon the ino>4 mlMrattc," where vice and failh riilo most 
loiingh and iriitmphunlly to-rthPC. Bnl iIhuc ilurtrines of tbe natural excellency of 
vice, ihe eBieary of a ri^u Mief, the digui^' uf aluiwnicnls nnd pnipitintinns, have 
besiiki ilepriibig us nf Ihe nnlivi' histutv awl duinDs of lionesly, ami lliiu enielly Blab- 
bing virtue Id the head. raiHil iinrl diSiueil among uum a certain unmtnral |>aBeii>n, 

-~' — '■ hall call a reli;i«iiii hatred ; a haired cuiidianl, ikcpH-ootnd, and immonol. 

wshaB Ha' aiHl fnll. ilii' -uDd revive again, but this of rel^ioiie and pious 
"~-* KfoivA e^'iTV day slnfii^T upon Ibc ndml nri we grow more religions, 
tor <ioirEf iqike, nntl for the sake uf ihuHe poor euiiIp Iuo, who liavc 
believir as wu do ; uad enn we in so ^jd a caufle hnte too mneh ^ 
. . ive hale, the teller ire are ; and ibe rawc miscldcf we do to (ha 
ihhen: iiifHleLi and lieretics, the oions do we chow oiir love la God. 
'al, and this has been called divinity ; but remember, ibe oalj tnie 

w. prPT. 

Ag^innmrb a sdieme of Ihuid and imposition, as bidifully delineated t? Mr. Pitt, 
luis TlMDa* I'aine wlCTcd bis protest ; and those who make a trade of tlie daluiioB, 
IS well af ihnsn whu nn^ cinpeil liy it, denounce him as im impiaa man .' And he, 
in rpiily, niujhthavc exclaimed, in the language of Le(|iunio, bebit died. 

" Inainn iuipinos mau.myilcar reader; and liell Ibelnitbloeterynian,nMeh is 
perbnpf inill tvonic. FiairyeB»nrcd»rcclyefaipsud,aiiKel1iefbUieaortheSarboaae, 
anddiefuri^ofdnpHisn), might have raitwl BBlonn,wbich would have birit o|>on 
m;' hi'od ; ila'y wiailil Invn eniitlen me like s dcainietive moneter, an assaffiiii of 
ilui human race, a pcrlnrtulur. n U-jilur. Eaefa of ibuce coloaagj phantanii has dib 
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appeared before the eye of reason, unrl tho aujjusl imai*? ».f !il»ertv j nowcver, an in*- 
finite number of prejiKiices, ix:r.sf>n:il iiitrrtisi, :iii(i iiyix'crisv, »ll ut'tliciii no Iciuillie ty- 
rants, and the enemies of knowledge, still dwell (tmniig ii5. 

There still remaias at the bottom of thy heart, at the bottom of thy own heart,- the 
prejudices of thy infancy, the lessons of thy nurses and the opinions of thy first in- 
vtructora, which are theefli^cts of ihnt rennnriaiion of tljoiight which thou hast prao- 
tiiied all tlie days of thy life, from the cradle upwards ! In addition to tliiH, it u the 
interest of every mie to keep thee in total blindness. The rich and powerful man 
dreads lest thou sIiould:3t open thy eyes, and perceive that liiii strength and grandeur 

{)rocecd from tliy ignorance and subnii^^sion. 'J'hc vain man, with c(|iiality in hid 
leart, fears lest thou shouhlst discover ilu; alwurdity of his preten.-ions to i;uperiority ; 
the hypocrite, who terms himself the reprosfuilative of tlu' ilivinity, and the messenger 
of heaven, trembles lest thou shr)ul(lsi U'ljin to rellecj, for, froui that mojnent bis credit 
alKl his autlioriiy are at an end. lie eats and drinks at his leisure ; he sleeps with- 
out care ; he walks aljout in order to procurc an apjKitite ; he enjf>ys the prip^; of 
thy lalxjurs in |)eare ; thou paycst for his pleasures, his sul'sistenec, r.nd even for hiif 
sleej). But, wert thou to Ix^giu to reason, thou w<julilst soon peireive thy en"or ; thou 
vrouldst toucii the {jhantoin, and it would instantly vani>h ; thou wouUlst discover that 
he is an useless parasite, and tliat all his authority reposes on thy foolish credulity, 
thy weakn^jss, thy chimerical fears, and the ridiculous hopes which he Iku" taken care 
to inspire thee with, ever since thou earnest into exislenr^'. Perhaps thy veiy wife is 
interested to deceive thee, on purpose to sanctify her connexions with the rcpi*esenla- 
live of the divinity, who renounces tl»e holy laws of nature, because he spares himself, 
at one and the same time, the uncasinc^ss and the duties of paternity 1 

These will excite thy passions, arm thy heart, and call up thy hatred against my 
lessons and my doctrine ; for 1 am an inipicms being, wlu) neither l^lieve in salute 
nor in miracles ; I am an impious b<;ing, \^lIo would drink wine in tlie midst of Turks 
at Constantinople, who would c^at pork ^itli the Jews, and the llesh of a tender lan:b 
or a fat pullet among the Christians on a Friday, even within the palace of a Vope, 
or l)eneaLli the roof of tlic Vatican. 1 ain an impious man, for I linuly b»dieve that 
th:'ee are more tiian one ; that the whole is greater than one of its j)arts ; that a body 
cannot exist in a thousand places at one and the sanui moment, and be entire in a 
thousand detached portions of ils<;lf. 

I am an impious man, for I never believe on the word of another, whatever contra- 
dicts my own reason ; and if a thousand doctors of the law should tell mc, that they 
had seen a sparrow dcviiur an ox in a (juarlcM' of an hour, (n* take tiie carcase in its 
bill, and carry h to its nest in order to feed its young, were they even to swear by 
their surplices, their stoics, or then' s'-jiiare bonnets, they would still lind me in- 
credulous ! 

I am an tmpious man, for I do not believe that anoiuling the tips of the fingers 
with oil, wearing the ecclesiastical lonmre, or cuttii>£; the hair, that the being clotli- 
cd in a black cas.-»ock, or a vioh-t rol)e, and carryin;; a mitre on the head, and a 
cross in tlie hand, can render an ignorant fellow able to work miracles. 

In short, my brotlier, I must be an iaipious man, since my conduct has no other 
regulator than my conscience ; since I myself have no other principle, than the de- 
sire of public happiness, and no oilier divinity than virtue. Thou must necessarily 
hate me, for it ia a great crime to think and to Ik'Ucvc otherwisti than thyself! 

Btit have I conuiiitted nuirder or carnncje, theft, raj)in»', evil si)eaking, calumny 1 
have I taught the art of deceiving w^v. 1 liave I itjsinuated a spirit of vengeance 1 
luive I inculcated despotism on tiie part of the great, and slaveiy on that of llie 
luunble 1 

]\o — on the contrary, I have pointed out the road to tnith ; I have proved to tl»ee, 
djat thy hapi)iness consists in virtue ; I have proved to tliee» that tliou hast hitherto 
bcm tlie dn|>e of those who fatten upon thy substance, and Ijathe themselves in thy 




RIahomedan, Jew, Indian, Persian, Tartsir, or Chinese, ait thou not a man, and am 
not I liiy brotlier ? Tolerate, tlu;ix*fore, an iinpioiu* man, who has never lalwnred but 
for tlie good of others, and who now kibours for tliine, at tlie verj- moment when thoa 
uishcst to persecute him.'' 



» 



As the character nnd liabits of Thomas Paine have lieen grossly misrepresented by 
tlioae who ciilicr knew little or notliing of him, or were utterly regardless of tnilli, « 
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«IiaI] here introduce an extract of a letter on tliat 8ul)Je<>t from Jo(;l Harlow to Jam«8 
Oiectliain, a notoriuiu libeller of Mr. Paine. Mr. Burluu' must iiuve been well au- 
(jiiaioted witli Mr. Paine in France, as tiiey were fellow -labourers in the great cause 
of huiuan emancipation ; andhui sound principles, his nuiral and literary standing, 
are sufficient guarantees for the correctness of his statement of iiicts tliat came under 
his immediate observation. It is, however, apparent, tliat a part of his communica- 
tion is founded on misinformation j which I shall endeavour to demonstrate. 

JOEL BARLOW TO JAMES aiEETHAM. 

» 

" Sir, — I have received your letter, calling for infornmtinn relative to the life of 
Thomas Paine. It appears to me, that this is not the uioiueut to piilili.^h the life of that 
man iu this countiy.'^ His own writhigs are his best life, and tliese are not read at 
present. 

[After noticing the wtfavourable impressions which fanatics and political 
eiU'.mies of Mr, P. hctd infused into the minds of a jwriion of the imblic to- 
wards /u'm, J\Ir, Barlow proceeds.] 

Tiic writer of his life, who should dwell on these topics, to the exdu^'ion of the 
great auil estimable traits of bis real character, niit^ht indeed, pk-ase the rabble of thu 
age, who do not know him ; die book niiglit sell ; but ii woul.-l only tend to render the 
truUi more obscure for the future biograjjlun', than it was U'fore. 

But if llie present writer would give us Thouias Paine compUte^ in all hi^•. ("hararter, 
as one of the most benevolent and disinterested of mankind, endowed with the clear- 
est ]X>rccpti(m, an imcomniou share of original genius, and the grt-aiest breadth of 
tliought; if this piece of biography should analyse his literary laUirs, and rank him, 
as he ought to be ranked, among the brightest and most undeviating luminaries of the 
age in which lie has lived — ^vet with a mind assailable by jia(tt>ry, and receiving 
tlirough that weak side a tincture of canity which he w.is too proud to conceal; widi 
a mind, though strong enough to bear him up, and to rise elastic un.ier the heaviest 
hand of opfircssion, yet unable to cndiu'e tlie contempt of his former friends and fellow- 
laborers, the rulei's of tlie country tliat had received his firet and greatest pervires? — 
a mind incapable of looking down with serene compassion, as it ougiil, on the rude 
»'.ofi*B of their imitators, a new generation tliat knows him not — if you are disposed 
and pix'pared to write his life thus entire^ to fill up tlie picture to which tliese hasty 
strokes uf outlines give but a rude sketcli wiUi great vacuities, }our hook may be a 
useful one. 

'ilie biographer of Thomas Paine, should not forget his mathematical acquirements^ 
and his mechanical genius. His invention of the iron-bridge^ which led him to 
Eurojje in the year 1787, hsis "procured him a ^eat deputation in that branch of s<uencc 
ill France und England, in botli which countries his bridge has been adopted in many 
instances, and is now much in use. 

You ask whether he took an oadi of allegiance to France. Doubtless die qualifi- 
cation to Ixj a member of the convention, required an oadi of lidelity to that country, 
but involxed in it no abjuration of his lidelity to this. He was made a French 
ciii/.cn by the same decree with JVashington, Hamilton^ Priestley j and Sir James 
JSIachinlosh. 

"i'oii ask what company he kept — he always frecjupnted the Ijcst, l/oih in England 
aiui France, till he became the object of calumny iu certain Ameiicau papers, (echoes 
<if the English court pa]>ers,) for his adherence to what h»* thoiif^iit the cause of iibe.ny 
in France — till he conceived himself neglected by his former fiiends in Uie I'nited 
{^lati'S. From that moment he gave himself very much to driuk, and consequently to 
companions less worthy of his better days. 

It is said he was always a peevish inmate — this is possible. So was Laurence 
Sterne, so was Torquato Tasso, so was /. J. Rousseau ; but Thomas Paine, s a 
\isitin<r acxiuaintance, and as a literary friend, the only points of view in whi h I 
knew him, was one of die most instructive men I have ever kno>vu. He had a sur- 
prising ineiuor}- and brilliant fancy; his mind was a store house of facts and useful 
observations ; lie was full of lively anecdote, and ingenious original pertinent re- 
mark, upon almost every subject. 

He u as always charitable to die poor l)e}'ond his means, a sure protector and 
friend to all Americans in distress that he found in foreign countries. And he had 
frequent occasions to exert his mfluence iu protecting tliem during the revolution in 

* America. 
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France. His writings will answer for his patriotism, and his entire devotion to virni 
he conceived to be tlic best interest and happiness of mankind. 

And as to his religuniy as it is that of most of the men of science of ihe.prei' 
ent age, and probably of three fourths of those of the last, there can he nojnU 
reason for making it an exception in him. 

This, sir, is all I have to remark on the subject you mention 
Kolarama, Augiuit 11, 1809. 

REM.VRKS. 

Mr. Baiuow seems to have entertained erroneous opinions in regard to the treat- 
ment of Air. Paine in America, lie was received by the ruler, or lirst magis- 
trate of the cuuuti^, Thomas JcfTerson, with the utmost respect and fricndsliip. — He 
was invited by him to return to the United States ; and on being as*ked if .he had 
done so, replied, ^* I have, and when he arrives, if tlicre be an ofiice in my gilt, suit- 
able for him to fill, 1 will ^ive it tr) him ; — I will never abandon old friends to make 
room for new ones." A lricn<lly correspondence between these two di:}tiuguii>hed 
philantliropists was maintained till tlie cluse of Mr. Paine's life. I am aLsu well as- 
siured, that the heads of departments and meml)crs of congress paid Mr. I'aine tlio 
utmost respect, during his residence at llie city of Washington; and, on his ai'rival in 
New York, a public dinner w:is given to him, at which about one hundred respect«ible 
citizens attended. The most distinguished literary characters paid him every atten- 
tion, and the mayor of the city gave him un unlimited invitatioU' to visit him, when- 
ever he found it convenient. But Mr. Paine secluded himself very much from socie-' 
t}' ; he courted no favours, and he never was in the habit of giving entertainments, the 
means coumiouly employed to attract the attention of the.fashionable world. A friend 
of hi8,al)out to accompany him on a visit to a gentleman of great scientific acquirements, 
took the liberty of suggesting to him the propriety of being more particular in iiia ap- 
pearance ; to which he replied, " let tiiose dress tliat need it." Showinff thereby 
his contempt of die art and management by which those of little or no merit acquire 
resfMJct, 

Mr. Paine, to be sure, was abused by editors of papers unfriendly to democracy. 
So was Dr. Fi'anklin, so was Thomas JefVerson, so was Joel Barlow. If Mr. Pauie 
had been treated with respect, or even not abused by those editors, it would have 
been a sure sign, that he had abandoned the cause of liberty, and of man. But his 
political course has been marked by tliat bold and manly independence of character 
which has cei'tainly oouunanded, if not the approbation, at least the respect of his 
opj)onents. 

Mr. liarlow himself, on account of his political opinions had been treated with the 
most shameful U('<>Iect by his old friends and afisociates of the New England States, and 
he felt vexed at it, and se(;ms to take tliis opportuuity to express his contempt, by 
lamenting tliat Mr. Paine should, as he supposed, have been mortified at similar treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Barlow was a fashionable man, and had the meiuis, as well as tlie inclination 
to make a show. Had Mr. Paine acquired (which be might have done if he bad 
sold instead of given away his works) a sufficiency to purchase such an establishment 
as Mr. iiarlow hiui, at Kolarama, and had l)een so disposed, he might have induced 
tlie first men in tlie country to eat his dinners and to sound his prai:;e. 

ll was to lie expected that religious bigots, who conceive tlieraselves privileged to 
hate an-l pc'isccute every man tliat does not believe in mysteries and witchcraft, would 
shun and .<iK>:ik <>\il of xUr. Paine ; as well as certain pharisaical |)oliticians, whose 
conseqiumce inninly dt'pends on a supposed coincidence of sentiment with tiie foregoing^ 
Such men would avoid coming in contact with a man, die fire of whose genius they 
could not endure for a moment. 

The opponunUi of Mr. Paine's politicid and religious writings have shown great so- 
licitude to fix upon him the charge of intemperance; as diough, tliis circumstance, if 
tnie, could invalidate, or in the least weaken, die moral force of his principles. The 
apiistate, Cheediam, in his letter to Barlow, particularly alludes to this subject. And 
it appears that the latter incautiously has too readily acceeded to the slander. The 
miyid, mfmori}, nndfancjf of Mr. Paine, as descriLed by Mr. B. c^uld not apply to 
a man who *' ^ave himself vei^ij much to dirink." But, as Mr. Barlow's autliority 
is justly (^ntified to the highest consideration ; and as great importance has affectedly 
beeii attached to Uiis allegation iigainst our author; for the satisfaction of tliosc who 
revere hi.s memory, 1 have made the most rigid inquiries of persons who liave been in« 
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bmate with him, either m Europe or America, to ascertain the facts in this case. A 
friend of mine gives me the following account of a visit he made to Mr. Paine in tlie 
summer of 1^6. He was then residing on his farm at New Rochelle, and this gen^ 
tleman remained with him for several days, during which time Mr. Paine's only 
drink was water, excepting one tumbler of sjiirits and water, sweetened, after dinner, 
and one after supper. Mr. Dean, who managed the farm, assured him tliat this 
was Mr. Paine's constant habit, and that one quart of spirits sufficed him for a week, 
including that given to his friends ; which he regularly procured from a grocer every 
Saturday. This gentleman also saw a certificate, signed by John Lovett, keeper of 
the city hotel, New-York, with whom Mr. Paine had lodged as a boarder, tesiifying 
to his sober habits. This had been procured at the request of a number of gentlemen 
of Boston, who were desirous to obtain correct information in regard to the charges 
preferred against him in this respect. 

The fact is, Mr. Paine was not a fashionable man of the world, his recluse mode 
of life disqualified him for convivial parties, and when induced, by his friends, to join 
in them, he could not keep pace in drinking with those more used to such mectiiigp, 
without being disguised by it, which was sometimes the case. The very circumstance, 
therefore, of his abstemious habits rendering him unable to bear but a small quantity 
of spirituous liquor, without feeling its effects, appears to have given rise to tlie slan- 
ders which have been promulgated against him. The acuteness and strength of mind 
which he possessed to the close of life is a proof of the correctness of this opinion. 
Few, if any, of diose who accused him of injuring his faculties by hard drinking could 
cope with liim in the field of argument, even in the most advanced stage of his life. 
They had reason to wish that he had been such as they represented him to oe. In tliat 
case, he would have been a tar less formidable antagonist, and besides kept many of 
his accusers in countenance ; for it is not unusual for the advocates of royalty, afler 
drinking one or two bottles, to curse Thomas Paine for a drunkard. 

If what was said by his enemies had become notorious, as they pretend, he would 
hardly venture to speak of himself in tlie manner he has, in his letter to Samuel 
Adams ; which he caused to be published in the National Intelligencer, a paper 
printed at Washington City, aind is as follows : " I have yet, I believe, some years 
m store, for I have a good state of health and a happy mind ; I take care of both,. 
by nourishing the first with temperance, and the latter with abundance. This, I be- 
lieve, you wul allow to be the true philosophy of life." 

Finally, from aH I can learn, Mr. Paine never drank any spirituous liquors before 
dinner. He was aJwap briglit in the morning, and able to wield his pen with effect^ 
and when it is considered, diat he was without family, in a manner isolated from 
society, and bitterly attacked on all sides by the enemies of civil and religious liberty, 
if he occasionally mdulged a little to dissipate the chagrin arising from these causes, 
some grains of allowance ought to be made, at least by his friends ; from his enemies 
none are expected. 

I cannot i-elinquish the subject without taking notice of one of the roost vile and 
wicked stories that was ever engendered in the fruitful imagination of depraved mor> 
tab. It was fabricated by a woman, named Mary Hinsdale, and published by one 
Charles Collins, at New-York, or radier, it is probable that this work was tlie joint 
production of Collins, and some other fimatics, and tliat they induced thb stupid, ig- 
norant woman to stand sponsor for it. 

It states, in substance ; that Thomas Paine, in his last illness, was in the most 
pitiable condition for want of the mere necessaries of life; and that. the neighbours 
out of sheer compassion, contributed their aid to supply him with sustenance : that he 
had become converted to supefstitioriy* and lamented that all his religious works had 
not been burned : that Mrs. Bonneville was in the utmost distress for having abandon- 
ed her religion, as she (M. H.) said for that of Mr. Paine, which he now told her 
would not answer tlie piu-pose, &c. In all this rodomotade there is not a single, soli- 
tary ray of truth to give it a colourable pretext. It is humiliating to bo under the 
necessity of exposing such contemptible nonsense. Collins, if he was not the autlior, 
was assured of^its falsity : But ht'ms JuU of the spirit of fanaticism and intolerance, 
and believing, no doubt, that the end sanctified the means, he continued to circulate 
the pious fraudy and the cler^ exultingly retailed it from the pulpit. Nothing but 
religious frenzy could have induced Collins, afler being warned of the crime he 

* I make use of the word superstition, and not Christianity, because Mr. Paine was 
strictly a Christian in the proper sense of the term, which, as before observedj is pure 
deism. 
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was committing, Iq persist in publishii^ this abominable trash.* He had thar 
hardihood even to apply to William Cobbett for the purpose of inducing him to bserC 
it in die life of Thomas Painu, which Mr. Cobbett then contemplated to write. For 
which he received due cliastisemcnt from tlie pen of that distinguished writer, in a 
number of his register. I am told that Mr. Cobbett subsequently, having taken great 
pains to investigate the falsity of this story, exposed and refuted it in the most ample 
manner, in his Evening Post. This I have not seen, nor is the Roister, contamimp 
the article alluded to, before me. Mrs. Bonneville was absent in France at tlie time 
of its first appearance in New-York, and when shown to her on her return to Ameri« 
ca, although her feelings were highly agitated at the baseness of the fabrication, she 
would not permit her name to appear in print in competition widi that of iVIiiry Hins- 
dale. No notioe dierefore has been taken of it, excepting by Mr. Cobbett. Indeed 
it was considered by the friends of Mr. Paine generally to be too contemptible to con- 
trovert. But as many jn'otu people continue to believe, or pretend to l)elieve in this 
stupid story, it was thought proper to say a few words upon it in this publication. 

The facta are as follows : — Mary Hinsdale was hired at service in the family of 
Mr. Willet Hicks, Residing at Greenwich Village, in the neighbourhood of Mr. P<unc, 
who occasionally sent some little delicacies to him in die time of his sickness, as eveiy 
good neighbour would do ; and this woman was the bearer. Here is the whole foun- 
dation upon which the distorted imasiiiation of Marv Hinsdale, or some one for her, 
has raised this diabolical fiction. Mr. Hicks was m the habit of seeing Mr. Pnine 
frequently, and must have known if such a wonderful revolution had taken place in 
his mind, as is stated, and he does not hesitate to say, that the whole account is a 
pious fraud. Mr. Hicks is a respectable merchant at New- York, and any one 
there, who has any doubts on the subject, by calling on him will be satisfied. Even 
James Cheethum, the libeller of Mr. Paine, acknowledges that he died in die reli* 
gioos iaith which he had inculcated in his writines. Which is also attested by bis 
physician. Dr. Manlcy, and all those who visited him in his last illness. But to put 
this matter beyond all cavil, I shall add the certificate of two old and highly respecta* 
ble citizens, Thomas Nixon of New- York, and Capt. Daniel Pelton of New Rochelle. 
It was addressed to William Cobbett, under an expectation that he was about to write 
the, life of Thomas Paine, and left with a friend to be handed to him ; but as the un- 
dertaking was relinquished, it was never delivered, and is now in my possession, 'vor 
the hand writing of the signers ; and is as follows : 

TO MR. WILLIAM COBBETT. 

Sir — ^Having been informed, that you have a design to write a history of the life- 
and writings of Thom<is Paine, if you have been furnished widi materials in respect 
to his religious opinions, or radier of lib recantation of bis former opinions before hi^ 
. death, all you may have heard of his recanting is false. Being aware that such re- 
ports would be raised ader his death by fanacticks which infested his house at the 
time it was expected he would die, wc, the subscribers, intimate acqnaint<inces of 
Thomas Paine, since the year 1T76, went to his house — he was sitting up in a chaii*, 
and apparently in die full vigor and use of all his mental faculties. We interrogated 
him on his religious opinions, and if he had changed his mind or repented of any 
thing he had said or wrote on that subject. He answered, " not at all," and appeared 
rather ofiended at our supposition that any change should take place in his mind. 
We took down in writing the questions put to him, and his answers thereto, before a 
number of persons then in his room, amongflt which was his Doctor, Mrs. Bonneville, 
&JC. Thio paper is mislaid and cannot be found at present, bul the above is the sub- 
stance, which can be attested by many living witnesses. 

THOMAS NIXON. 

DANIEL PELTON. 
New-York, April 24th, 1818. 

* Since writing the above, it has i)cen suggested to me, by a gentleman wno knows 
him, that Uiis base act of Collins is attributable more to his actual stupidity than eidier 
bis fanaticism or malice. That he is too weak to be aware of the sin of slander; and 
has no doubt, in this case, becu made use of, as a mere puppet, by odiers behind the 
scene, more knowing and more wicked than himself. If this be die fact, it is charity 
to state it to the public, as his case will tend to excite pity, and depreciate, in some 
measure, the enormity of his guilt in this transaction. 
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The questions and answers, alluded to in this certificate, are wanting to render iC 
complete, but the intention of it is forcibly conveyed, that is, that no change had to- 
ken place in the mind of Mr. Paine. And the. world may rest assured that he died 
as he had lived, like a philosopher, in the belief of one god, and in the hope of im- 
mortality in another life. 

As to his pecuniary circumstances, he was possessed at his death, of a farm, which 
h^ been sold by him some years before for $10,000, but the purchaser dying, hit 
family induced Mr. P. to receive it back. He had $1 ,500 in cash on hand, or in con* 
vertible insurance stock; and had been paying $90 a week for several vraeks before 
his doith, for the board and accomniodations of himself, Mrs. Bonneville, and 
a nurse ; which was regularly paid at the end of each week. This does not l(>ok like 
being in want of the means of subsistence. 

In regard to what took place respecting his burial, as it has been incorrectly sta* 
ted, it may not be amiss to remark, that not long before his death, lie observed to 
Mr. Willet Hicks, that as his fiunily belonged to the society of Quakers, and as he 
had been educated in that persuasion himself, and knew that its members possc»sed 
less superstition than other sectarians, he should perfer being interred in tlieir bury- 
ioff ground; but added, as he had been so long separated from them, perhaps there 
might be objections on their part ; and, if so, it was of no consequence. Mr. Hick* 




contrary 

nicated to Mr. P. he received it with indifference, and here the matter endedl I take 
the liberty of again referring to Mr. Hicks for the truth of this statement. It has 
been fatselv said, that a difference of relieious opinions waq the ground of objection 
made to Mr. P's. proposition ; which, if true, would be a reproach to the Quaker 
■ocic^, or to any other religious denomination in like case. It is well known, that 
in bigotted catholic countries, no deist, or protestant (heretic, as the catholics would 
call him) would be permitted to be buried in any consecrated church ground. But 
it is to be hoped that no protestant of any denomination would wish to see his sect 
retr(^[rade so far into reHgioue barbariem as to refuse decent burial to a feUow-mor* 
tal on account of his religious faith. No such objection has ever been made in New- 
YoiiL ; and the vestry of trinity church are obliged by law to permit, without reward, 
all strangers, as well as those who are not members of any particular church or con* 
gn^tion, to be interred in their burying^round, on pain, in case of refusal, of for- 
feiting their diarter. 

Attempts have been made to injure the character of Mr. Paine, by impue[ning that 
of Mrs. Bonneville. James Cheetham, for this offence, after a hns and rigid mves- 
tigation in a court of justice, was mulct in the sum of J&IOO, and ooliged to expunge 
the obnoxious passage from his infamous book. As the connection of Mr. P. with 
the Bonneville family is not generally known, it is proper to observe, that he resided 
with Mr. B. at Paris, as his friend and guest for the space of six years. Bonneville 
was the editor of a public paper during the revolution of France, and on the eleva- 
tion of Bonaparte to power, refused to approbate the measure, and wrote against it. 
In this he was probably advised and aided by Mr. P. The consequence was, that 
Bonaparte supinressed his paper, which was the cause of great embarrassments to 
him ; and Paine, on going to America, invited Bonneville to follow him with his fam- 
ily, promising to do every thing in his power to aid him. Accordingly, some time 
after his departure, Bonneville sent his wife and three children, remainmg in France 
himself to settle his affairs. They were received by Mr. Paine with the utmost 
kindness, and provided for ; and at his death he left by his will to Bonneville and his 
children, the greatest portion of bis property ; thereby paying a debt of gratitude with 
interest. 
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FELLOW CITIZENS 



USriTED STATES OF AMERICA. 



I PUT the following work under your protection. It cod- 
taiiis my opinion upon Religion. You will do me (he justice to 
remember, that I have always strenuously supported the Right 
of every Man to his opinion, however different that opinion might 
be to mine. He who denies to another this right, makes a slave 
of himself to his present opinion, because he precludes himself 
the right of changing it. 

The most formidable weapon, against errors of every kind, is 
Reason. I have never used any other, and I trust I never shall. 
Your affectionate friend and fellow-cilizen, 

THOMAS PAINE. 

LiiSimbourg, (Pons,) 8(^ Plitdoue, 
Secottd year of the Frt^nck Ri'pufilic, oik and mdivia'^k. 
January iT, 0. S. 1794. 
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THE 

AGE OF REASON. 

PART THE FIRST. 
BEING aR investigation OF 

TRUE AND FABULOUS THEOLOGY. 



It has been my intention, for several years past, to publisti my 
thoughts upon religion ; I am well aware of the difficulties that 
attend the subject, and from that consideration, had reserved it to 
a more advanced period of life. I intended it to be the last offer- 
ing I should make to my fellow-citizens of all nations, and that at 
a time when the purity of the motive that induced me to it, could 
not admit of a question, even by those who nn'ght disapprove the 
work. 

The circumstance that has now taken place in France of the 
total abolition of the whole national order of priesthood, and of 
every thing appertaining to compulsive systems of religion, and 
compulsive articles of faith, has not only precipitated my intention, 
but rendered a work of tliis kind exceedingly necessary, lest, in 
the general wreck of supersfition, of false systems of government, 
and false theology, we lone sight of morality, of humanity, and of 
the theology that is true. 

As several of my colleagnos, and others of my fellow-citizens of 
France, have given me the example of making their voluntary and 
huliviflual profession of fuilh, I also will make, mine ; and I do this 
witii all that sincerity and fraukuoss with which the mind of man 
comniunirafcs witli its^'lf. 

I believe in one; Mod, and no more ; and I hope for happiness 
beyond this life. 

I believo the e(iuaHty of man ; and I believe that religious du- 
ties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to 
inalte our fellow-creatures happy. 

But, lest it should be supposed that T believe many other things 
in addition to those, I shall, in the progress of this work, declare 
the things I do not believe, and my reasons for not believing 
them. 

J do not believe in the creed professed by the Jewish church, 
by the Homan church, by the Greek church, by the Turkish 
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church, by the Protestant church, nor by any church that 1 know 
of. My own mind is my own church. 

All national institutions of churches, whether Jewish, Christian, 
or Turkish, appear to me no other than human inventions, set up 
to terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and 
profit. 

I do not mean by this declaration to condemn those who believe 
otherwise; they have the same right to their belief as I have to 
mine. But it is necessary to the happiness of man, that he be 
mentally faithful to himself Infidelitj||^oes not consist in believ- 
ing or in disbelieving ; it consists in profcsshig to believe what 
he does not believe. 

It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if I may so ex- 
press it, that mental lying has produced in society. When a man 
has so far corrupted and prostituted the chastity of his mind, as to 
subscribe his professional belief to things he does not believe, he 
has prepared himself for the commission of every other crime. — 
He takes up the trade of a priest for the sake of gaui, and in order 
to qualify himself for that trade, he begins witli a perjury. Caa 
we conceive any thing more destructive to morality than this ? 

Soon after I had published the pamphlet, " Co31mox Sense," in 
America, I saw the exceeding probability that a revolution in the- 
system of government would be followed by a revolution in the 
system of religion. The adulterous connexion of church and 
state, wherever it had taken place, whether Jewish, Christian, or 
Turkish, had so effoctually prohibited by pains and penalties every 
discussion upon established creeds, and uj)on first principles of 
religion, that until the system of government should l)e clianged, 
those subjects could not be brought fairly and openly beibre the 
world ; but that whenevfir this should be done, a revolution in the 
system of religion would follow. llun>an inventions and priest- 
craft would be detected ; and man would rctiuii to the pure^ un- 
mixed, and unadulterated belit^f of one God, and no more. 

Every national church or religion has established itself by pre- 
tending some special mission from God, communicated to certain 
individuals. The Jews have their Moses ; the Christians their 
Jesus Christ, their apostles, and saints ; and the Turks their 
Mahomet, as if the way to God was not open to every man 
alike. 

Each of those churches show certain books, which they call 
revelatiouy or the word of God. The Jews say, that their word 
of God was given by God to Moses, face to face ; the Christians 
say, that their word of God came hy divine hispiration ; and the 
Turks say, that their word of God (the Koran) was brought by 
an angel from Heaven. Each of those churches accuse the other 
of unbelief ; and, for my own part, I disbelieve them all. 

As it is necessary to affix right ideas to words, I will, before I 
proceed further into the subject, ofier some other observations on 
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the word revelation. Revelation, when applied to religion, means 
something communicated immediaUlij from God to man. 

No one will deny or dispute the power of the Ahnighty to make 
such a communication, if he pleases. But admitthig, for the sake 
of a case, that something has heen revealed to a certain person, 
and not revealed to any other person, it is revelation to that person 
only. When he tells it to a second person, a second to a third, 
a third to a fourth, and so on, it ceases to be a revelation to all 
those persons. It is revelation to tlie first person only, and 
hearsaif to every other ; and, consequently, they are not obhged 
to believe it. 

It is a contradiction in terms and ideas, to call any thing a reve- 
lation that comes to us at second-hand, either verbally or in writ- 
ing. Revelation is necessarily limited to the first communication ; 
after this, it is only an account of something which that person 
says was a revelation made to him ; and though he may find him- 
self obhged to believe it, it cannot be incumbent on me to believe 
it in the same manner ; for it was not a revelation made to ?««, 
and I have only his word for it that it was made to him. 

When Moses told the children of Israel that he received the 
two tables of the commandments from tiie hands of God, they were 
not obliged to believe liini, because they had no other authority for 
it than his telling them so ; and I have no other authority for it 
than some historian telHng me so. Tiie commandments carry no 
internal evidence; of divinity with them ; they contain some good 
moral precepts, such as any man qualified to be a lawgiver, or a 
legislator, could produce himself, without having recourse to su- 
pernatural intervention.'' 

When I am told that the Koran was written in Heaven, and 
brought to 3Iahomet by an angel, tfie account comes too near the 
same kind of hearsay evidences and second-hand authority as the 
former. 1 did not see the (uigel myself, and, therefore, I have a 
right not to believe it. 

\S hen also 1 am t(»l(l that a woman called the Virgin Mary, said, 
or gave (nil, that she was with child without any cohabitation with 
a man, and that her betrothed husband, Jose])h, said that an angel 
told him so, I have a ri^ht to believe them or not ; such a circum- 
stai^oe required a much stronger evidence than their bare word for 
it ; but we have not even this — for neither Joseph nor JNIary wrote 
any such matt«'r themselves ; it is only reported by others that 
tilt y said so — it is heai-say upon hearsay, and I do not choose to 
rest my behef upon such evidence. 

It is, howe,ver, not ditficult to account for the credit that was 
given to the story of Jesus Christ being the son of God. He was 
born when the heathen mythology hail still some fashion and re- 

* It i^!, liowoviT. inTrfsary to ex«-pt the declaration which sayn, tlmt God vhits 
the »init of Hie fathen upon the children ; it is contrary to' ever} principle of 
lu-jnii j'l-riiro. 
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pute in the world, and that niythol<»«£y hud proparcd llic pcopfe 
lor the beHcf of such a story. Almost nW the. oxtraordiiiiirv meiv 
that lived under the heathen niythoI(><:y, wore reputed to be tlie 
sons of some of their g<Kls. It was not. a new thui<r, at that time, 
to believe a man to have been cchr/lijillv bcixotton ; the inter- 
course of gods with women was then a nuitler of familiar opinion. 
Their Jupiter, according to their a<'(M.un{s, had cohal)itcd with 
Inmdreds ; the story tli(?refore had n^tJiing in it either now, won- 
derful, or obscene ; it was conii>rmr.!)!e to th<' ()])ini()ns th.it then 
prevailed among the people caUed (#eiit!les, «>r Ajytht»ii;unsts, and 
it was those people only that hdievi-d if. '.rinr Jews, wiio had 
kept strictly to the behef of one (iod, and no mure, Jind who had 
always rejected the heathen myJhel(';;T, never cn.-diled the story. 

It is curious to observe how tiie theorv of wiiat is crdled the 
Christian church, sprung out of the taU) ofthe heathen inytholonry. 
A direct incorporation took place in tlie iirst instance, by niakin;:^ 
the reputed founder to Ix; c(*lestially bejLiOiten. The trinity of gods 
that then followed v>as no otlun* t!ian a reduction of the former 
plundity, v/hich was a])out twenly or thiiiy thousand : the statue 
of Mary succeedt^d the statue of Diana (u' Kphesus ; the deifica- 
tion of heroes changed iatothc? canoni/.ation ol' saints ; the mythol- 
ogists had gods lor every thing ; the Christian mytholo'i;ists had 
saints for every thing ; the church bccam(», as crow(h.'d with the 
one, as the pantheon had b(»en with the other ; and Home was the 
place of both. The Christian theory is little else than the idola- 
try of tlie ancient Mythologists, acconunodatcd to the purposes of 
power and revenue ; and it yet remains to reason and philosophy 
to abolish the amphibious fraud. 

Nothing that is here said can apply, even with the most distant 
disrespect, to the rcrd character of J^susClsrist. Jle was a vir- 
tuous and an amiable man. The morality that he preached and 
practised was of the n'.ost benevolent kind ; and though similar 
systems of morality had been preaciied by Conflicius, and by some 
of the Greek philosophers, many years befon^ ; by the Quakers 
since ; and by many good men in ail ages, it has not been ex- 
ceeded by any. 

Jesus Christ wrote no accoimt of himself, of his birth, })aren- 
tage, or any thing else ; iw-t a lir-?^ of what is called the ]S'<'.w Tes- 
tament is of his own writing. The liistory of him is altogether 
the work of other people ; and as to tlie account given of his res- 
urrection and ascension, it was the necessary cf»initer])art to the 
story of his birth. His histtn-ians, havin«r brou<rht him into the 
world in a supiTuatural maimer, were obliged to tidvc him out 
again in the same manner, or the lirsl part of tlie story must have 
fi.llen to the ground. 

The wretched contrivai\ce with wlii<'h this latter part isttdd, ex- 
ceeds every thing that went betbre it. T!ie tirst pai-t, that of the 
miraculous conception, was not a tiling that admitted of publicity ; 
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and therefore the tellers of this part of the story had this advan- 
tage, that though they might not be credited, they could not be 
detectod. They could not be expected to prove it, because it was 
nf»t one of those things that admitted of proof, Hn«; it was impossi- 
ble that the person of whcjm it was told could prove it hhnself. 

But the resurrection of a dead person from the grave, and iiis 
a:>censi()n through the air, is a thing very ditierent as to the evi- 
drnc.e it admits of, to the invihible conception of a child in the 
wouih. The resurrection and ascension, su})po.-firj<r tliemtohave 
taken place, admitted of public and ocular demoiislrnfion, like that 
of t!ie asr'onsion of a balloon, or the sun at noon day, to all Jeru- 
sak'iii at least. A thing which every body is re^iuirt d to believe, 
r('{|uires that the proof and evidence of it should 1)0 equal to all, 
and universal ; and as the public visibility ol'tliis last related act 
was the cnly evidence tliat covdd give sanction to the former part, 
the M'hnle of it falls to the ground, because that evidence never 
was given. Instead of this, a small number of persons, not more 
than eight or nine, are introduced as ])roxies for the whole world, 
to say they saw it, and all the rest of the world are calh d ujjdu to 
believe it. 13ut it appears that Thomas did not believe the res- 
urrection ; imd, as they say would not believe will;out having 
ociihir and manual demonstration himself. So milht,' irill I^ and 
tiie reason is eipially as good for me, and for every other person, 
as tor Thomas. 

it is hi vain to attempt to palliate or disguise tliis matter. The 
story, so iar as relates to the supernatural i)art, has every mark <jf 
fraud and imposition stamjied upon the face (»f it. ^Vho were the 
aulhcrs of it is as impossible for us now to know, as it is for us to be 
assured, that the books in which the account is r(»lnt(^d, wero writ- 
tf 11 by tlie pf.'rsons whose names they beai* ; the he^•t .• r.rviviug ev- 
idence w{^ now have respecting this atfair is lh<' fT(^\vs. j'hey are 
re;ridarly descended from the peojrle who lived in tiu^ tines this 
resurrection and ascension is said to have happened, and they say, 
// /.-: ;./;/ /r/'f. it has long appeared to me a stiauge iiiconsistein-y 
to cite the Jvwi^. as a proof of the truth of the story. It is iu«t the 
same as if a man were to .say, I will prove the truth ol wlijit 1 have 
to'd you, by producing the people who say it is fids(.'. 

TL-it sii- h a person as Jesus Christ existed, Jind that he was 
crucified, which was the modeofexecution at tlint dav, are hist, ri- 
cal r( lations strictly within the limits of probability. lie preat bed 
most excrllent morality, and the equality of man ; hut lie }»reached 
also against the corruptitins and avarice of the Jewish j)ri( sts, and 
this brought upon him the hatred and vengeance of the whohi order 
of priesthood. The accusation which those priests brought agahist 
him, v.as that of sedition and conspiracy against the iloman gov- 
ernment, to which the Jews were then subject and tributary ; 
and it is not improbable tliat the Koman jrovernnunt mi<dit have 
i?onie secret apprehensions of the eficcts oi' his doctrines as well 
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as the Jewish j)ri('sts ; neitlier is it improbable that Jesus Chrijst 
had ill contemplation tlie doHverj of the Jewisli nation iVom the 
bondajre of the Romans. Between the two, however, this virtu- 
ous relormer and revohitionist lost his Hfe. 

It is upon this phiin narrative of facts, together with another 
case I am going to mention, that the Christian JMythologists, call- 
ing themselves tlic Christian Ciiurch, have erected tli(;ir fable, 
which for ab.surdity and extravagance is not c^vceeded by any 
thing that is to be found in the mythoh)gy of tlie ancnents. 

The anci(Mit INIythologists tell us tliat the race of (iiants made 
war against Jupiter, and that one of tiiem thrcnv an hundred rocks 
against him at one tlu'ow ; that Jupiter defeated him with thunder, 
and confined him afterwards under !M<:unt -Ktna, and that every 
time the Ciant turns himself, IMount ilLtna belclies lire. 

It is here easy to sec that the circumstance of the mountain, 
that of its being a volcano, suggested the idea (»f tlu? fa!)le ; and 
that the lable is nuuh* to fit and wind itself uj) witii that circum- 
stance. 

The Christian T*Jythologists tell us, that their Satan made war 
against the Almighty, who defeated hun, and confined him after- 
wards, not under a mountain, but in a pit. It is here easy to sec 
that the first fable suiiixested the idea of the second : for the fable 
of Jupiter and th(i Giants was tohl muny hundred years before 
that of Satan. 

Thus far the ancient and the Christian Mvtholojrists difler very 
little from each other. But the latter have contrived to carry the 
matt«jr much farther. They have contrived to connect the fabu- 
lous p«art of the story of Jesus Christ with the fable originating 
from Mount -Ktna ; and, in order to make all the })arts of the 
storv tie t(»getlier, thev have taken to their aid the traditions of 
tlie Jews; for the Christian mythology is made up partly from the 
ancient mythology, and partly from the Jewish traditions. 

The Christian ]Mythoh)gists, after having confined Satan in a 
pit, were ol)iiged to let him out again, to bring on the se([uel of 
the fable. He is then introduced into the irarden of Kden in the 
shape of a snake or a ser})ent, and in that shai)e he (•nters into 
familiar conversaticm with Eve, who is no way surpris(»d to hear 
a snake talk ; and the, issue of this tete-a-tete is, that he per- 
suades her to eat an api)le, ajid the eating of that apple damns all 
mankin<l. 

Afler giving Satan this triumph over the whole creation, one 
would have supposed that the church Mythologists would have 
been kind emmgh to si^nd him back again to the pit ; or, if they 
had not done this, that tlic^' would have put a mountain upon him, 
(for thev say that their fiiith can remove a mountain) or have put 
him muUr a mountain, as the f()rmer Mythologists had done, to 
))revent nis getting again among the women, and doing more 
Diisrhief. But instead of this, they leave him at larffc. without 
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I oliliging him to give his parole — the secret of which is, that 

could not do without htm ; and after being oi the trouble of 

ing him, they bribed him to stay. They promised hini all 

fe Jewa, ALL the Turks by anticipstion, nine-tenthaorthe vrotlA 

1, and Mahomet into the bargain, Afler this, who CBii doubt 

j bouQlifulness of the Christian inylhobgy ? 

EHaviDg thus made an insurrection and n battle in Heaven, in 

^ch none of the combatants could be either killed or Wniided — 

ji Satan into the pit^et him out again — given biro alriumph ovw 

$ whole creation — damned al! ninnkind by the eating of an 

l^le, these CbriatiiLD Mythologists bring the two ends of their fa- 

S together. They represent this virtuous and amiable DiaD, 

s Christ, to be at once both God and Man, and also the Son 

)d, celestially begotten, on purpose to he sata'ificed, becaua^tj 

y say that £ve in her longing had e^ten an ^ple. 

putting aside every thiug that might excite laughter by ilR absuiv 

>r detestation by its prophancneas, and confining ourselves 

f to tui examiaation of the parts, it is imposaible to conceive 

y mate derogatory ta tfae almighty, more inconsistent fflth 

''its wisdom, more contradictory to his power, than this story 

r to make ibr it a foundation to rise upon, the inventors 
were under the necessity of giving to the being, whom they call 
' "Satan, a power equally as great, if not greater than they attribute 
.o the Almighty. They have not only given him the power of 
" Boerating himself ftom the pit, after what they call his fall, blrt_ j 
^ ihoy have made that power mcrease ailerwarda to infinity Before i 
this fcdl they represent him only as on angel of limited exisidnce, J 
aa they represent the rest, AJter his fall, he becomes, by their 
account, omnipresent. He exists every where, and at the same 
time. He occupies the wjiole immensity of space. 

Not content with, this dciiication of Satan, they represent Km 
ssdefeatiog, by stratagem, in the shape of an animal of (he creation, 
I .^1 the power and wisdom of the Almighty. They represent lim 
4e having compelled the Almighty to the dirtcl iitMsailii either of 
surrendering the whole of the creation to the government iitd 
«nvoreigaty of this Satan, or of capitulating for iti redecDptiunby 
coming down upon earth, and eidiibiting MOtsolfupoil acTDsii in 
ilheshapeofaman. 

Had (he inventors of this story told it the contrary way, thnr ig, 

d Ihey represented the Almighty as compelling Sainn to i^xliibit 

1 a cross, in the shape of a snake, as a punishment fitr his 

V IrwiBgresaion, the story would have been less ab»urd — less 
sontradictory. But instead of this they make the transgresaor 

iph, nnd the Almighty fall. 

lat many good men have believed this strange fablej and lived 

Y eood lives under that belief (for credulity is not acrlniej is 
il I have no doubt of. In the first place, they w6re educnlcn ta 
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believeit, and ibey would have believed uiy Ihmg else in iImhi 

manner. There are also many who have been ho enlhiisituticaDy 

enraplured by whal they conceived to be the intinile love of God 

tu man, in mahiug a sacrifice of himself, Ihalthe vehemence ofthe 

idea liaH forbidden and deterred them from ei^anunuig into tbe ab- 

I Eucdttj- and profaiieness of the story. The more unnatural any 

Ltliuig is, 'he more is it capable o( becoming the object of dismal 

l^adtnirutioa. 

But ifobjccts for gralttude and admiration aro our desire, do thoy ' 
P^ot present themaelvea every hour to our eyoa ? Do we not see 
^ftir creation prepared to receive us the instant we are bom— 
rarld furnished to our hand^, that cost us nothing ? 1:3 it we that 
kht up the sun, that pour down the rain, and fill the earlli with 
pMaiictance ? Whether we sleep or wake, the vast machinery ofthe 
juverse sliil goes on. Are these things, and the blessings they 
tdbale in future, aothing to ua f Con our gross feelings be cx- 
Bfld bfooaAer sulqects than tragedy and Htiicide f Or ts tha 
Klocuny pride, of man become so intolerable, that nothing can flat- 
Kt it but a sacrifice of the Creator? 

'' t know tilts bold invesligatioa wiU alarm many, but it wdiM ' 
> paying too great a compliment to their credulity to forbear it up- 
o that account ; the times and the subject demand it to be done, 
Thosuspicionlliatthe theory ofivhat is called the Christian church 
fa fabulous, is becoming very extensive in all countries ; and it will 
' } a consolation to men staggering under that suspicion, and 
Hibting what to believe and what to disbelieve, to see the subject 
^ely investigated. I therefore pass on to an enamioalion of the 
i^ka caJled the Old and New Testament, 
f 'Theae bookn, beginning with (Senesia and ending with Revela- 
'' m {which by the bye is a book of riddles that requires a revela- 
n to explnin it) are, we are told , the word of God. It is, thcre- 
fcw, proper for ua to know who told us so, that we may know what 
liredit to give to the report. The answer to this question is, that i 
teokidy can tell, except that we telJ one another so. The case, • 
r, historically appears to be aa fciflowa : — 
n (he church Mytimlogisls established their system, they , 
l*oH^(jled all tho writings iliey could find, and managed them as 
^hcy ploa^vd. It IB a matter ollogether of ttnccrtainty lo ua 
wllelhni' Bucb of the wt^^ as now appear under the name of 
the Old anil jj'ew TeBtamcnt, are ia the same state in Vhich those 
colloctnts say ihey found them, or whether they added, altered, 
abridged, or ilresscd tliein up. 

Be this as tt limy, tliey decided by vote which ofthe bonlis out 
Lof tii« collectiiin Ihey had made, should be the word of con, on<l 
T'Which sficruldl not. They rqected several ; they voted others lo 
Ijie d<mlntiil. such as the books called the Apocrypha ; and those 
nuvAa whicli had a innjorily of vntcs, were voted t 
■ cTGodi Hiul thev voted otherwise, dl the people, 
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IbemaelTCS Christiaae, had believed olherwUe— for the bnlicf of 
the one comes from tho vote of the other. Who tlic people Were 
that did all this, we know Dolhiog of, they c&lled themaelves hy the 
general name of the Church ; and this le all we know of the matter. 
As we have no other external evidence or authority for hnliev- 
ing those booksto be (he word of God than what I have mentioned, 
which is no evidenc« or authority at ai), 1 come, in the next placn, 
to examine the internal evidence contained in the books th(in>' 
Helves. 

In (he former part of this Essay, I have spoken of revelation.— 
I now proceed further with that subject, for the purpose of apply- 
ing it to the books in question. 

RevclalioD is a communication of something, whicJi the fjtrson, 
to whom that thing ia revealed, did not know before- Foi if 1 
have done a thing, or seen it done, it needs no revelation to tell tne 
I have done it, or seen it, nor to enable mt. to tell it, or to write it. 
Revelation, therefore, cannot be applied to any thing done upon 
earth, of which man ia himself (he actor or the witness ; and coi^ 
aei(ucnt)y all the historical and anecdotal part of the Bihie, witich 
IS ahnosl the whole of i(, is not wichin the meaning and compass 
of the word revelation, and therefitre is not the woitI of God. 

When Sampson ran off with the gate-posts of Gaza, if he ever 
<fid so, ^and whether he did or, not is nothing to us) or whoD ho 
visited his Delilah, or caught his foxes, or did any thing else, whnt 
has iBvelation to do with these tilings f If they were facts, be 
could tell them himself ; or bis secretary, if he kept one, could 
write them, if they were worth either telling or wnLing ; and if 
they were iictious, revelation could not make them true ; unil 
whether true or not, we are neither the better nor tiie wiser far 
knowing them, niien we contemplate the immensity of that Be- 
ing, who directs and governs Ihe incomprehensible ivhole, of 
which the utmost ken of human sight can discover but a pari, wt 
ought to feel shame at calling such paltry stories the word of Gnd. 
's to the account of the Crealionj with which the book of Gen- 
opens, it has all the appearance of being a tradition which 
Israelites had among (hem before they carae into Egypt ; and 
their departure fiom that country, they put it at the head of 
history, without felling (aa it is most probable) that they djil 
.not know how they came by it. The manner in which the ac- 
count opens, shows it to be traditionary. It begins abruptly : it 
nobody (hat speaks ; it is nobody that hears ; it is addressed to 
ibody ; it has neither first, second, or third person ; it has every 
'lerion of being a tradition, i( has no voucher. Moses doe!< not 
it upon himself by introducing it with the formality thai he 
on other occasions, such as (hat of saying, " The lard ^ake 
Moaes, saying," 

')iy it has been called the Mosaic account of the Creaton, I 
a losa to conceive. Moses, I Ikelieve, ivos too sood a judgi 
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of auch BiibjeclH lo put his name to that account. He had bc« 
educated among the Egyptians, who were a people as well akil' 
in Hcience, and pMlicuTarly in BLStronomy, as any people of Ih 
day ; and the silence and caution that Moses observes, in not 
Ihenticating the account, is a good negative evidence that 
neither told it nor believed it. — The case ia, that every nation 
people has been world-makers, and the Israelites bad aa n 
right to set up the trade of WDrld-making as any of the rest ", 
Od Moses was not an Israelite, he might not choose lo controdK 
the tradition. The account, however, ia harmless ; and th^ 
more than can be said of many other parts of the Bible. 

Whenever we read the obscene storiea, the voluptuous dubai 
chcries, the cruel and torturous executions, the unrelenting 
dictiveneas, with which more than half the Bible is filled, it w 
be more consistent that we called it the word of n l>emon, tli 
the word of God. It ia a history of wickedness, that has serr*,, 
to corrupt and brutalize mankind ; and, tor my own part, I aio-l 
cerely detest it as I detest every thing that is cruel. 

We scarcely meet with any thing, a few phrases excepted, bwt' 
whftt deserves either our abhorrence or our contempt, till we come 
to the miscellaneouB parts of the Bible. In the anonymous 1>ub- 
lioattons, the Psalms, and the Book of Job, more particularly in 
tile latter, we find a great deal of elevated sentiment reverentially 
expressed of the power and benignity of the Almighty ; but they 
fltuid on no higher rank than many other compositions on Riniilar 
auhjects, aa well before thai time as since. 

The Proverbs which are said to be Solomon's, though most 
probably a collection (because they discover a knowledge of hfe, 
wliich his ailualion excluded hint ftom knowing) are an instructive 
tMe of ethics. They are inferior in keenness to the proverbs of 

I th^ Spaniards, and not more wise and economical than those of 

' ^ American Franklin. 

* ■ j(t the remaining parts of the Bible, generally known by the 

r tiaine of the Prophets, are the works of the Jewish poets and itine-. 

'rant preachers, who mixed poetry, anecdote, and devotion lo-. 
gelher — and those works atjll retain the air and style of poetry, 
tbottgh in translation.*" 

' * Ab there ate inany imdera oho do sot w: (bat s umpoAtDn is poetij, anlrm it 
be in liiyOK, it it for their niTamiBlion ihut I add ihia note. 

,Poepj wneiMfl principAily it" '»o ituigs — inm^ery and frninpanitir 
liOD of poetry dilleni from tfiiil ofptoee in the nujonet of miiulig loi ^ 
bteg logBthFr. Take a Inog syllKble out of n lino of poelry. nnd put a 
the raoDi of it, or pui ■ loiig lylisble nhore a elion one should be, 
looc ita poetical haciDany. It will have an eSeel upoa the line like 
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ia UctiwHiB, and often mravaginl, 
uBD poetry. 

To iliow thai ilieae wriiinga are cMmposed in poetical n 
■jUbUbi, u Uiey tnnd in the book, and moke a iiae uf llic 
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TTiere is not, throughout the whole book called the Bible, any 
■*ord that describes to ug what we call a poet, nor any word that 
describes what we call poetry. The cose is, that the word 
prophet, to which latter timeshave affixed a new idea, was the Bible 
word for poet, and the v/ord pi-opkesying meant the art of making 
■ poetry. It also meant the art of playing poetry to a tune upon any 
instrument of music. 

We read of prophesying with pipes, tabrets, and hom»~-of 
prophesying with harps, with psalteries, with cymbals, and with 
every other instrument of music tlien in fashion. Were we now to 
apeak of prophesying with a iiddle, or with a pipe and tabor, the 
expression would have no meaning, or would appear ridiculous, 
and to some people contemptuous, because we have changed the 
meaning of the word. 

We aie told of Saul being among the propkeh, and also that he 
prophesied ; but we are not told what lluij prophesied nor what Ae 
pri^keaied. The case is, there was nothing to tell ; for these 
prophets were a company of musicians and poets, and Saul joined 
in the concert, and this was called prophesying. 

The account given of this affair, in the book called Samuel, is, 
that Saul met a company of prophets ; a whole company of them ! 
coming down with a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp, and that 
they prophesied, and that he prophesied with them. But it ap- 
pears aftenvards, that Saul prophesied badly ; that ia, performed 
his part badly ; for it is said, that, an "evil spii-itfrom God"* came 
upon Saul, and he prophesied. 

?»ow, were there no other passage in the hook, called the Bible, 
than Ibis, to demonstrate to us tliat we have tost the original mean- 
ing of the word propheaij, and substituted another meaning in its 
place, this alone would be sufficient ; for it is impossible to use 
and apply the word prophet^, in the place it is here used and ap- 
plied, if we give to it (he sense which latter times have affixed lo 
It. The manner in which it is here used strips it of all religious 
meaning, and shows that a man might thcu be a prophet, or might 



' "As those men, who rail thenHclnai ditines and commenlHtors, arc Tetj fond of 
imulii^ DIM aixxher, I leavs Ibem to cuntcal llw maininy. of the Brat part of Ihe 
|iir>iM, that of oil tvilipirU of Goi. I keep to my text — I keep to tba menoiiig 
ef [he word imipliNy. 
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prophesy, as he may now be a poet or musician, without any re- 
gard to the morality or immorahty of his character. The word was 
originally a term of science, promiscuously applied to poetry and 
to music, and not restricted to any subject upon which poetry and 
music might be exercised. 

Deborah and Barak are called prophets, not because they pre- 
dicted any thing, but because they composed the poem or song that 
bears their name, in celebration of an act already done. David is 
ranked among the prophets, for he was a musician, and was also 
reputed to be (though perhaps very erroneously) the author of the 
Psalms. But Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not called prophets; 
it does not appear from any accounts we have that they could either 
sing, play music, or make poetry. 

We are told of the greater and the lesser prophets. They might 
as well tell us of the greater and the lesser God ; for there cannot 
be degrees in prophesying, consistently with its modem sense. — 
But there are degrees in poetry, and therefore the phrase is reeon- 
cileable to the case, when we understand by it the greater and the 
lesser poets. 

It is altogetlier unnecessary, after this, to offer any observations 
upon what those men, styled prophets, have written. The axe 
goes at once to the root, by showing that the original meaning of the 
word has been mistaken, and consequently all the inferences that 
have been drawn I'rom those books, the devotional respect that has 
been paid to them, and the laboured commentaries that have been 
written upon them, under that mistaken meaning, are not worth 
disputing about. In many things, however, the ^vritings of the 
Jewish poets deserve a better fate than that of being bound up, as 
they now are, with the trash that accompanies them, under the 
abused name of the word of God. 

If we permit ourselves to conceive right ideas of things, we must 
necessarily affix the idetv, not only of unchangeableness, but of the 
utter impossibility of any change taking place, by any means or ac- 
cident whatever, in that which we would honour with the name of 
the word of God ; and therefore the word of God cannot exist in 
any written or human language. 

The continually progressive change to which the meaning of 
words is subject, the want of an universal language which renders 
translation necessary, tlie errors to which translations are again 
subject, the mistakes of copyists and printers, together with the 
possibility of wilful alteration, are of themselves evidences that hu- ^ 
man language, whether in speech or in print, cannot be the vehicle \ 
of the word of God The word of God exits iii something else. \ 

Did the book, called tlie Bible, excel in purity of ideas and ex- 
pression all the books now extant in the world, I would not take 
it for my rule of faith, as being the word of God, because the pos- 
sibility would nevertheless exist of my being imposed upon. But 
when I see throughout the greatest part of this book, scarcely any 
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thing but a history of the grossest vices, and a collection of the 
most paltry and contemptible tales, I cannot dishonor my Creator 
by calling it by his name. 

Thus much for the Bible ^ I now go on to the book called the 
New Testament. The JVew Testament ! that is, the neio will, as 
if there could be two wills of the Creator. 

Had it been the object or the intention of Jesus Christ to estab- 
lish a new religion, he would undoubtedly have written the system 
himself, or procured it to he imniien in his life time. But there is 
no publication extant authenticated with his name. All the books 
called the New Testament were written after his death. He was 
a Jew by birth and by profession ; and he was the son of God in 
like manner that every other person is — ^fbr the Creator is the Fa- 
ther of All, 

The first four books, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
do not give a history of the life of Jesus Christ, but only detached 
anecdotes of him. It appears from these books, that the whole 
time of his being a preacher was not more than eighteen months ; 
and it was only during this short time, that those men became ac- 
quainted with him. They make mention ol' him at the age of 
twelve years, sitting, they say, among the Jewish doctors, asking 
and answering them questions. As this was several years before 
their acquaintance with him began, it is most probable they had 
this anecdote from his parents. From this time there is no ac- 
count of him for about sixteen years. Where he lived, or how 
he employed himself during this interval, is not kno^vn. Most 
probably he was working at his father's trade, which was that of 
a carpenter. It does not appear that he had any school education, 
and the probability is, that he could not write, for his j)arents were 
extremely poor, as appears from their not being able to pay for a 
bed when he was born. 

It is somewhat curious that the three persons whose names are 
the most universally recorded, were of very obscure parentage. 
Moses was a foundling ; Jesus Christ was born in a stable ; and 
Mahomet was a mule-driver. The first and the last of these men, 
were founders of diflerent systems of religion ; but Jesus Christ 
founded no new sj'stem. He called mou to the prfictice of moral 
virtues, and the belief of one God. The great trait in his char- 
acter is philanthropy. 

The manner in which he was apprehended, shows that he was 
not much known at that time ; and it shows also, that the meetings 
he then held with his Ibllowers were in secret ; and that he had 
given over or suspended preaching publicly. Judas could no oth- 
erwise betray him than by giving information where he was, and 
pointing him out to the officers that went to arrest him ; and the 
reason for employing and paying Judas to do this could arise only 
from the causes already mentioned, that of his not being much 
known, and living concealed. 
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The idea of his concealment, not only agrees very ill with his 
reputed divinity but associates with it something pf pusillanimity ; 
and his being betrayed, or in other words, his being apprehended, 
on the information of one of his followers, shows that he did not 
intend to be apprehended, and consequently that he did not intend 
to be crucified. 

The Christian Mythologists tell us, that Christ died for the sins 
<^f the world, and that ho came on jmrpose io die. Would it not 
then have been the same if he had died of a fever or of the small- 
pox, of old age, or of any thing else ? 

The declaratory sentence which, they say, was passed upon 
Adam, in case he eat of the apple, was not, that ihou slialt surely he 
crucified, hut thmi shall surely die — the sentence of death, and not 
the manner of dying. Crucifixion, therefore, or any other par- 
ticular manner of dying, made no part of the sentence that Adam 
was to suffer, and consequently, even upon their own tactics, it 
could make no part of the sentence that Christ was to suffer in the 
room of Adam. A fever would have done as well as a cross, if 
there was any occasion for either. 

This sentence of death, which they tell us, was thus passed upon 
Adam, must either have meant dying naturally, that is, ceasing to 
live, or have meant what these Mythologists call damnation ; and, 
consequently, the act of dying on the part of Jesus Christ, must, 
according to their system, apply as a prevention to one or other of 
these two iJmgs happening to Adam and to us. 

That it does not prevent our dying is evident, because we all 
die ; and if their accoimts of longevity be true, men die faster since 
the' crucifixion than before ; and with respect to the second ex- 
planation, (including with it the natural death of Jesus Christ as 
a substitute for the etenml death or damnation of all mankind) it 
is impertinently representing the Creator as coming off, or revok- 
ing the sentence, by a pun or a quibble upon the word deaih. 
That manufacturer of quibbles, St. Paul, if he wrote the books 
that bear his name, has helped this quibble on by making another 
quibble upon the word Mam. He makes there to be two Adams ; 
the one who sins in fact, and suffers by proxy ; the other who sins 
by proxy, and suffers in fact. A religion thus interlarded with quib- 
'ble, subterfuge, and pun, has a tendency to instruct its professors 
in the practice of these arts. They acquire the habit without be- 
ing aware of the cause. 

If Jesus Christ was the being which those Mythologists tell us he 
was, and that he came into this world to suffer ^ which is a word 
they sometimes use instead of io die^ the only real suffering he 
could have endured, would have been to live. His existence here 
was a state of exilement or transportation from Heaven, and the 
way back to his original country was to die. — In fine, every thir^ 
in this strange system is the reverse of what it pretends to be. It 
is the reverse of truth, and I become so tired with examining into 
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tts inconsistences and absurdities, that 1 haalen to the conclusion 
of it, in order to precede somelhing better. 

How much, or what parts of the books called the New Tesrta- 
ment, were written by the persona whose names they bear, is what 
we can know nothing of, neither are we certmn in what language 
they were originally written. The matters they now contain may 
be classed under two heads — anecdote and epistolary correspon- 

Tbe four books already mentioned, Matthew, Blark, Luke, and 
John, arc altogether anecdotal. They relate events after they had 
taken place. They tell what Jesus Christ did and said, and what 
others did and said to him ; and in several instanccsthey relate the 
same event difTerenlJy. Revelation is necessarily out of the ques- 
tion with respect to those books ; not only because of the disagree- 
ment ofthe ivriters, but because revelation cannot be applied to the 
relating of facts by the persons who saw them done, nor to the re- 
lating or recording of any discourse or conversation by those who 
heard it. The boMi called the Acts ofthe Apostles (an anonymous 
work) belongs also to the anecdotal part. 

All the other parts of the New Testament, except the book of 
enigmas, called the Revelations, are a collection of letters under 
the name of epistles ; and the forgery of letters has been such a 
common practice in the world, that the probability is at least equal, 
whether they are genuine or forged. One thing, however, is much 
less equivocal, whichis, that out of the matters contained in those 
books, together with the assistance of some old stories, the church 
has set up a systemof religion very contradictory to the character 
of the person whose name it bears. It has set up a religion of 
pomp and ofrevenue, in protended imitation of a person whose life 
was humility and poverty. 

The invention of purgatory, and of the releasing of souls there- 
from, by prayers, bought of the church with money ; the selling of 
pardons, dispensations, and indulgences, are revenue laws, with^ 
out bearing that name or carrying that appearance. But the case 
nevertheless is, that those things derive their origin from the pa- 
roxysm ofthe crucifixion and the theory deduced therefrom, which 
Was, that one person could stand in the place of another, and.could 
perform meritorious services for him. The probability, there- 
fore, is, that t!ie whole theory or doctrine of what Is called the re- 
demption (which is said to have been accomplished by the act of 
one person in the room of another) was originally iahricated on 
purpose to bring forward and build all (hose secondary and pecu- 
niary redemptions upon ; and that the passages in the books upon 
- which the idea of theory of redemption is built, have been manu- 
fectured and fabricated for that purpose. Why are we to give 
this church credK, when she tells us that those books are genuine 
in every part, any more than we give her credit for every thing 
else ehe has told us ; or for the miracles she says she has per- 
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formed i That she could fabricate writings is certain, because she 
could write ; and the composition of the writings in question is of 
that kind that any body might do it ; and that she did fabricate thenr 
is not more inconsistent with probability, than that she should tell 
us, as she has done, that she could and did work miracles. 

Since then no external evidence can, at this long distance of 
time, be produced to prove whether the church fabricated the doc- 
trines called redemption or not, (for such evidence, whether for or 
against, would be subject to the same suspicion of being fabricat- 
ed) the case can only be referred to the internal evidence which 
the thing carries of itself; and this affords a very strong presump- 
tion of its bemg a fabrication. For the internal evidence is, that 
the theory or doctruie of redemption has for its basis an idea of 
pecuniary justice, and not that of moral justice. 

If I owe a person money, and cannot pay him, and he threat- 
ens to put me in prison, another person can take the debt upon 
himself, and pay it for me \ but if I have committed a crime, ev- 
ery circumstance of the case is changed, moral justice cannot take 
the innocent for the guilty, even if the innocent would offer itself 
To suppose justice to do this, is to destroy the principle of its ex- 
istence, which is the thing itself ; it is then no longer justice ; it 
is indiscriminate revenge. 

This single rcHoction will show that the doctrine of redemption 
is founded on a more pecuniary idea, corresponding to that of a 
. debt, which another person might pay ; and as this pecuniary idea 
corresponds again with the system of second redemptions, obtained 
through the means of money given to the church for pardons, the 
probability is*, that the same persons fabricated both one and the 
other of those theories ; and that, in truth, there is no such thing 
as redemption ; that it is fabulous, and that man stands in the same 
relative condition with his Malier he ever did stand, since man ex- 
isted, and that it is his greatest consolation to think so. 

Let him believe this, and he will live more consistently and m(K 
rally than by any other system ; it is by his being taught to con-* 
template himself as an out-law, as an out-cast, as a jjeggar, as a 
mumper, as one thrown, as it were, on a dunghill, at an immense 
distance from liis Creator, and who must make his approaches by 
creeping and cringing to intermediate beings, that he conceives 
either a contemptuous disregard for every thing under the name 
of religion, or becomes indinerent, or turns, what he calls devout. 
In the latter case, he consumes his life in grief, or the affectation 
of it ; his prayers are reproaches ; his humility is ingratitude ; he 
calls himself a worm ; and the fertile earth a dunghill ; and all the 
blessings of hfe, by the thankless name of vanities ; he despises 
the choicest gift of God to man, the gift of reason ; and having 
endeavored to force upon himself the belief of a system against 
which reason revolts, he ungratefully calls it human reasony as if 
man could give reason to himself. 
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Yet, with ail this strange appeaTanceorhumility, and this con- 
tempt for human reason, he ventures into the boldest presump- 
tions ; he finds fault with every thing ; hia selfishness is never 
satiaiied ; hia uigratitudu is never at an end. He takes on him- 
scH' to direct the Almighty what to do, even in the government of 
the universe ; he prays dictatorially ; when it is sim-shiuc, ho prays 
for rain, and when it is rain, he prays for sun-shine; he tbllows the 
same idea in every thing that he prays for ; for what is the amount 
of all his prayers, but an attempt to make the Almighty change 
his mind, and act otherwise than he does ? It i^ us if he were to 
Bay — thou knoivest not so well as I. 

But some perhaps will say — Are we to have no word of God — 
No revelation ! I answer. Yes : there is a word of God ; there is 
a. revelation. 

The word op God is the crbatios we beholb ; And it is in 
ilua itord, which no human invention can counterfeit or alter, that 
God speaketh universally to man. 

Human language is local and changeable, and is therefore inca- 
pable of being used as the means of unchangeable and universal 
mfonnation. The idea that God sent Jesus Christ to publish, as 
they say, the ^lad tidings to all nations, from one end of the earth 
to the other, is consistent only with the ignorance of tluise who 
knew nothing of the extent of the world, and who believed, as 
those world-saviours believed, and coiitiniicd to believe, for seve- 
ral centuries, (and that in contradiction to the discoveries of jihi- 
ioBophers, and the experience of navigators) that the earth was 
flat like a trencher ; and that a man might walk to the end of 
it. 

But how was Jesus Christ to make any tiling known to all na- 
tions ? He could speak but one language, which was Hebrew ; 
and there are in the world several hundred languugcs, Scarcely 
any two nations speak the same language, or understand each oth- 
er ; and as to translations, every man who knows any thing of lan- 
guages, knows that it was impossible to translate from one lan- 
guage to another, not only whhout losing a great jiart oftiie orig- 
inal, but frequently of mistaking the sense ; and besides all tliis, 
the art of printing was wholly unknown at the time Christ lived. 
It is always necessary that the means that are to accomplish 
any end, be equal to the accomplishment ol' that end, or the end 
cannot be accomplished. It is in this, that the dilference between 
finite and infinite power and wisdom discovers itself Man fre- 
quently fails in accomplishing his ends, from a natural inability of 
the power to the purpose ; and frequenllj' from the want of wis- 
dom to apply power properly. But it is impossible for infinite 
power and wisdom to feil as man faileth. The means it useth are 
always equal to the end ; but human languagp, more especially 
as there is not an universal language, is incapable of being used 
aa an universal means of unchangeable and uniform information, 
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and therefore it is not the means that God useth in manifcstirig; 
himself universally to man. 

It is only in the creation that all our ideas and conceptions of 
a word of God can unite. The Creation speaketh an universal 
language, independently of human speech or human language, 
multiplied and various as they be. It is an ever-existing original, 
which every man can read. It cannot be forged ; it cannot be 
counterfeited ; it cannot be lost ; it cannot be altered ; it cannot 
be suppressed. It does not depend upon the will of man whether 
it shall be published or not ; it publishes itself from one end of ' 
the earth to the other. It preaches to all nations and to all 
worlds ; and this word of Crod reveals to man all that is necessary 
for man to Know of God. 

Do we want to contemplate his power ? We see it in the im- 
mensity of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate his wis- 
dom ? We see it in the unchangeable order by which the incom- 
prehensible whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate his 
munificence ^ We see it in the abundance with which he fills the 
earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We see it in his 
not withholding that abundance even from the unthankful. In 
fine, do we want to know what God is ? Search not the book call- 
ed the Scripture, which any human hand might make, but the 
Scripture called the Creation. 

The only idea man can affix to the name of God, is that of a 
first cause J the cause of all things. And, incomprehensible and 
difficult as it is for a man to conceive what a first cause is, he ar- 
rives at the belief of it, from the tenfold greater difficulty of dis- 
behe\*ing it. It is difficult beyond description to conceive that 
space can have no end ; but it is more difficult to conceive an end. 
It is difficult beyond tlio power of man to conceive an eternal du- 
ration of what we call time ; but it is more impossible to conceive 
a time when there shall be no time. In like manner of reasoning, 
every thing we behold carries in itself the internal evidence that 
it did not make itself. Every man is an evidence to himself, that 
he did not make himself; neither could his father make himself, 
nor his grandfatjier, nor any of his race ; neither could any tree, 
plant, or animal make itself; and it is the conviction arising from 
this evidence, that carries us on, as it were, by necessity, to the 
belief of a first cause eternally existing, of a nature totally diflTer- 
ent to any material existence we know of, and by the power of 
which all things exist ; and this first cause man calls God. 

It is only by the exercise of reason, that man can discover Grod. 
Take away that reason, and he would be incapable of understand- 
ing any thing ; and, in this case, it would be just as consistent to 
read even the book called the Bible to a horse as to a man. How 
then is it that those people pretend to reject reason ? 

Almost the only parts in the book called the Bible, that convey 
tn us any idea of God, are some chapters m Job, and the 19th 
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Psalm ; I recollect no other. Thoae parts a.re true ikishcal com- 
positions ; for they treat of the Deibi through his works. They 
take the book of Creation as the word of God, they refer to no 
other book, and all the inferences they make are drawn from that 
volume. 

I insert, in this place, the 19th Psalm, aa paraphrased ialo Eng- 
lish verse by Addison. I recollect not the prose, and where I 
write this I have not the opportunity of seeing it. 

The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining Irame 
Their great original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
Soon as the evening shades iirevaij, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birlh ; 
Whilst alt the stars that round lier burn. 
And all the planets, in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though in solemn silence nil 
Move round this dark terrestrial bail ; 
IVhnt though no real voice, nor sound, 
Amidst their radiant oi^s be found. 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singbg as they shine, 
The hand that hade us is divine. 

What more does man want to know than that the htmd, or pow- 
er, tiiat made these things is divine, is omnipotent ? Let him be- 
lieve Ibis with the force it is impossible to repel, if he permits bis 
reason to act, and his rule of moral life will follow of course. 

The allusions in Job have all of them the same tendency with 
this Fsatm j that of deducing or proving a truth, that would be 
otherwise unknown, from truths already known. 

I recollect not enough of the passages in Job, to insert them 
correctly : but there is one occurs to me that is applicable to the 
subject I am speaking upon. " Canst thou by searching find out 
God ?" " Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ?" 

I know not how the printers have pointed this passage, for I 
keep no Bible ; but it contains two distinct questions, that admit 
of distinct answers. 
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First — Canst thou by searching find out God ? Yes ; because 
in the first place, I know I did not make myself, and yet I have 
existence ; and by searchiiig into the nature of other things, I find 
that no other thing could make itself; and yet millions of other 
thmgs exist ; therefore it is, that I know, by positive conclusion 
resuhing fi-om this search, that there is a power superior to all 
those things, and that power is God. 

Secondly — Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? No; 
not only because the power and wisdom He has manifested in the 
structure of the Creation that I behold, is to me incomprehensi- 
ble, but because even this manifestation, great as it is, is probably 
but a small display of that immensity of power and wisdom, by 
which millions of other worlds to me invisible by their distance, 
were created and continue to exist. 

It is evident, that both of these questions were put to the reason 
of the person to whom they are supposed to have been address- 
ed ; and it is only by admitting the first question to be answered 
aflirmatively, that the second could follow. It would have been 
unnecessary, and oven absurd, to have put a second question, more 
dilHcult than tlie first, if the first question had been answered 
negatively. Tlie two questions have different objects ; the first 
refers to the existence of God, the second to his attributes ; rea- 
son can discover the one, but it falls mfinitely short in discover- 
ing the whole of the other. 

I recollect not a single passage in all the writings ascribed to 
the men calU)d apostles, that convey any idea of what God is. 
Those writings arc chiefiy controversial ; and the subject they 
dwell upon, that of a man dying in agony on a cross, is better suit- 
ed to the gloomy genius of a monk in a cell, by whom it is not 
impossible they were written, than to any man breathing the open 
air of the Creation. The only passage that occurs to me, that has 
any reference to the works of God, by which only his power and 
wisdom can be known, is related to have been spoken by Jesus 
Christ, as a remedy against distrustful care. " Behold the lilies of 
the field, they toil not, neither do they spin." This, however, is 
far inferior to the allusions in Job, and in the 19th Psalm; but it is 
similar in idea, and the modesty of the imagery is correspondent 
to the modesty of the man. 

As to the Christian system of faith, it appears to me as a species 
of atheism — a sort of religious denial of Gtjd. It professes to be- 
lieve in a man ratlier than in God. It is a compound made up 
chiefly of manism with but little deism, and is as near to atheism 
as twilight is to darkness. It introduces between man and his 
Maker an opaque body, which it calls a Redeemer, as the moon 
introduces her opaque self between the earth and the sun, and it 
produces by this means a religious or an irreligious eclipse of 
light. It has put the whole orbit of reason into shade. 

The effect of this obscurity has been that of turning every thing 
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upside down, and representing it in reverse; and nmong liio ruv- 
olutiona it has thus magical!/ produced, it haa made a revolution 
in Theology. 

That which la now called natural philosophy, embracing the 
whole circle of science, of which Astronomy occupies the chief 
place, is the study of the works of God, and of the ]iowcr and 
wisdom of God in his works, and is the true theology. 

As to the theology that ia now studied in its |>lace, it is the study 
oPhu man opinions and of human fancies eoncemiiig God. It is not 
the study of God himself in the works that he has made, but in 
the works or writings that man has made ; and it is not among the 
least of the mischiets that the Christian system has done to the 
world, that it has abandoned the original and beautiful system of 
theology, like a beautiful innocent, to distress and reproach, to 
mnkc room for the hag of superstition. 

Tho book of Job, and the 19th Psalm, which even the church 
sdmits to be more ancient than the chronological order in which 
thoy stand in the book cnllcd the Bible, are theological orations 
conformable to the original system of theology. The iuternal ev- 
idence of those orations proves to a demonstration that the study 
and contemplation of the works of Creation, and of the power and 
wisdom of God, revealed and manifested in those works, made a 
great part of the religiousdevotionof the times in which thoy were 
■«-rilten ; and it was this devotional study and contemplation that 
led to tho discovery of the principles upon which, what ore now 
cidled Sciences, arc established ; and it is to the discovery of these 
principles that almost all the Arts that contribute to the conveni- 
ence ofhuman life, owe their existence. Every principal art has 
some science for its parent, though the person who mechanically 
performs the work does not always, and but very seldom, perceive 
the connexion. 

It is a fraud of the C]iri:>tian system to caSI the sciences Auiiutn 
inrcalion ; it is only the application of them tlmt is human. Ev- 
ery science hiis for its basis a syHteiu of principles as fixed and un- 
alterable as those by which the universe is regulated and govern- 
ed Man cannot make principles ; he can oiily discover them : 

For examj>!e — Every person who looks at an Almanack sees 
an n<:eounl when an eclipse will take pla{;c, and he sees also that 
it never fails to take place according to the account there given. 
This shows that man is acquainted with the laws by which the 
heavenly bodies move. But it would be something worse than ig- 
norance, were any church on earth to say, that those laws arc an 
lumian invciUion. It would also be ignoranee,or something worse, 
t<i say that the scientific principles, by the aid of which man ia en- 
abled to calculate and foreknow when an eclipse will take place, 
are an human invention. Man cannot invent any thing that ia 
eternal and immutable ; and tho scientific principles he employa 
lor this purpose must, and are, of necessity, as eternal and inimu- 
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table as the laws by which the heavenly bodies move, or they 
(:ould not be used as they are to ascertain the time when, and the 
manner how, an eclipse will take place. 

The scientific principles that man employs to obtain the fore- 
knowledge of an eclipse, or of any thing else, relating to the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, are contained chiefly in that part. of 
science which is called Trigonometry, or the properties of a tri- 
angle, which when applied to the study of the heavenly bodies, is 
called Astronomy ; when appUed to direct the course of a ship on 
the ocean, it is called Navigation ; when applied to the construc- 
tion of figures drawn by rule and compass, it is called Geometry ; 
when applied to the construction of plans of edifices, it is called 
Architecture ; when applied to the measurement of any portion 
of the surface of the earth, it is called Land-surveying. In fine, 
it is the soul of science ; it is an eternal truth ; it contains the 
inatlieinaiical demonslralion of which man speaks, and the extent 
of its uses is unknown. 

It may be said, that man can make or draw a triangle, and 
therefore a triangle is an human invention. 

But the triangle, when drawn, is no other than the image of the 
principle ; it is a delineation to the eye, and from thence to the 
mind, of a principle that would otherwise be imperceptible. The 
triangle does not make the principle, any more than a candle tak- 
en into a room that was dark, makes the chairs and tables that 
before were invisible. All the properties of the triangle exist in- 
dependently of the figure, and existed before any triangle was 
drawn or thought of by man. Man had no more to do in the 
formation of those properties or principles, tlian he had to do in 
making the laws by which the heavenly bodies move ; and there- 
fore the one must have the same divine origin as the other. 

In the same manner as it may be said, that man can make a tri- 
angle, so also may it be said, he can make the mechanical instru- 
ment called a lever ; but the principle, by which the lever acts, is 
a thing distinct from the instrument, and would exist if the instru- 
ment did not : it attaches itself to the instrument after it is made ; 
the instrument, therefore, can act no otherwise than it does act ; 
neither can all the efforts of human invention make it act other- 
wise — That which, in all such cases, man calls the effect , is no 
other than the principle itself rendered perceptible to the senses. 

Since then man cannot make principles, from whence did he 
gain a knowledge of them, so as to be able to apply them, not only 
to things on earth, but to ascertain the motion of bodies so im- 
mensely distant from him as all the heavenly bodies are ? From 
whence, I ask, could he gain that knowledge, but from the study 
of the true theology ? 

It is the structure of the universe that has taught this knowledge 
to man. That structure is an ever-existing exhibition of every 
principle upon which every part of mathematical science is foun- 
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ied. The offspring of this science is mechanics ; for mechanics 
IS no other than the principles of science applied practically. 
The man who proportions the several parts of a mill, uses the same 
scientific principles, as if he had the power of constructing an 
universe ; but as he cannot give to matter that invisible agency, 
by w*hich all the component parts of the immense machine of the 
universe have influence upon each other and act in motional unison 
together, without any apparent contact, and to which man has 
given the name of attraction, gravitation, and repulsion, he su^v- 
plies tlic place of that agency by the humble iniitation of teeth and 
cogs. All the parts of man's microcosm must visibly touch ; but 
could he gain a knowledge of that agency, so as to be able to ap- 
ply it in practice, we might then say, that another canonical book 
of the word of God had been discovered. 

If man could alter the properties of the lever, so also could he 
alter the properties of the triangle ; for a lever (taking that sort 
of lever which is called a stcel-yard, for the sake of explanation) 
forms, when in motion, a triangle. The line it descends from, (one 
point of that line being in the fulcrum) the line it descends to, and 
the cord of the arc, which the end of the lever describes in the 
air, are the three sides of a triangle. The other arm of the lever 
describes also a triangle ; and the corresponding sides of those 
two triangles, calculated scientifically, or measured geometrical- 
ly ; and also the sines, tangents, and secants generated from the 
angle?, and geometrically measured, have the same proportions to 
each other, as the dilfcrent weights have that will balance each 
other on the lever, leaving the weight of the lever out of the case. 
It may also be said, that man can make a wheel and axis ; that 
he can put wheels of different magnitudes together, and produce 
a mill. Still the case comes back to the same pohit, which is, that 
he did not make the principle that gives the wheels those powers. 
That principle is as unalterable as in the former cases, or rather it 
is the same principle under a different appearance to the eye. 

The power that two wheels, of different magnitudes, have up- 
on each other, is in the same proportion as if the scnii-diameter of 
the two wheels were joined together and made in that kind of 
lever I have described, suspended at tlie part where the semi-di- 
ameters join ; for the two wheels, scientifically considered, are 
no other than the two circles generated by the motion of the com- 
pound lever. 

It is from the study of the true theok»gy that all our knowledge 
of science is derived, and it is from that knowledge that all the 
arts have cnijinated. 

The Almighty lecturer, by displaying the principles of science 
in the structure of the universe, lias invited man to studv and to 
imitation. It is as if he had said to the hihabitants of this globe, 
that we call ours, " I have made an eartli lor man to dwell Upon, 
** and I have rendered the starrv heavens visi!)le, to teach him 
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<< science and the arts. He caq now provide for his own comfort^ 

'' AND LEARN FROM MY MUNIFICENCE TO ALL, TO BE KIND TO EACH 
" OTHER." 

Of what use is it, unless it be to teach man something, that his 
eye is endowed with the power of beholding, to an incomprehen- 
sible distance, an immensity of worlds revolving in the ocean of 
space ? Or of what use is it that this immensity of worlds is vis- 
ible to man ? What has man to do with the Pleiades, with Orion, 
with Sirius, with the star he calls the north star, with the moving 
orbs he has named Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Yenus, and Mercury, 
if no uses are to follow from their being visible ? A less power of 
vision would have been sufficient for man, if the immensity he 
now possesses were given only to waste itself, as it were, on an 
immense desert of space glittering with shows. 

It is only by contemplating what he calls the starry heavens, as 
the book and school of science, that he discovers any use in their 
being visible to, him, or any advantage resulting from his immen- 
sity of vision. But when he contemplates the subject in this 
light, he sees an additional motive for saying, that nothir^ loas 
made in vain ; for in vain would be this power of vision if it taught 
man nothing. 

As the Christian system of faith has made a revolution in the- 
ology, so also has it made a revolution in the state of learning. 
That which is now called learning was not learning originally. 
Learning does not consist, as the schools now make it consist, in 
the knowledge of languages, but in the knowledge of things to 
which language gives names. 

The Greeks were a learned people, but learning with them did 
not consist in speaking Greek, any more than in a Roman's speak- 
ing Latin, or a Frenchman's speaking French, or an Englishman's 
speaking English. From what we know of the Greeks, it does 
not appear that they knew or studied any language but their own, 
and this was one cause of their becoming so learned ; it afford- 
ed them more time to apply themselves to better studies. The 
schools of the Greeks were schools of science and philosophy, 
and not of languages ; and it is in the knowledge of the things 
that science and philosophy teach, that learning consists. 

Almost all the scientific learning that noW exists, came to us 
from the Greeks, or the people who spoke the Greek language. — 
It, therefore, became necessary for the people of other nations, 
who spoke a different language, that some among them should 
learn the Greek language, in order that the leailiing the Greeks 
had, might be made known in those nations, by translating the 
Greek books of science and philosophy into the mother tongue of 
each nation. 

The study therefore of the Greek language (and in the same 
manner for the Latm) was no other than the drudgery business 
of a Imguist ; wfid the language thus obtauied, was no other thai\ 
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the means, as it were the tools, employed to obtain the learning 
the Greeks had. It made no part of the learning itself ; and 
was so distinct from it, as to make it exceedingly probable that 
the persons who had studied Greek sufficiently to translate those 
works, such, for instance, as Euclid's Elements, did not under- 
stand any of the learning the works contained. 

As there is now nothing new to be learned from the dead lan- 
gua^s, all the useful books being already translated, the lan- 
guages are become useless, and the time expended in teaching 
and learning them is wasted. So far as the study of languages 
may contribute to the progress and communication of knowledge, 
(for it has nothing to do with the creation of knowledge,) it is 
only in the Hving languages that new knowledge is to be found ; 
and certain it is, that, in general, a youth will learn more of a 
living language in one year, than of a dead language in seven ; 
* and it is but seldom that the teacher knows much of it himself. 
The difficulty of learning the dead languages does not arise from 
any superior abstruseness in the languages themselves, but in 
their hemg deadj and the pronunciation entirely lost. It would 
be the same thing with any other language when it becomes 
dead. The best Greek linguist that now exists, does not under- 
stand Greek so well as a Grecian ploughman did, or a Grecian 
milkmaid ; and the same for the Latin, compared with a plough- 
man or milkmaid of the Romans : It would therefore be advan- 
tageous to the state of learning to abolish the study of the dead 
languages, and to make learning consist, as it originally did, in 
scientific knowledge. 

riie apology that is sometimes made for continuing to teach the 
dead languages is, that they are taught at a time, when a child is 
not capable of exerting any other mental faculty than that of 
memory ; but that is altogether erroneous. The human mind 
has a natural dispoj^ition to scientific knowledge, and to the things 
<:c)nnectcd with it. The lir^t and favorite anniscmenl of a child, 
even hvi'oYii it heghis to play, is that of imitating the works of 
man. It builds houses with cards or sticks ; it navigates the 
little ocean of a bowl of water with a paper boat, or dams the 
stream of a gutter, and contrives something which it calls a mill ; 
and it interests itself in the fate, of its works with a care that re- 
sembles afl'ection. It afterwards goes to school, where its genius 
is killed by the barren stufly of a dead language, and the philoso- 
pher is lost in the linguist. 

IKit the apology that is now made for continuing to teach the 
dead languages, could not be the cause, at tirst, of cutting down 
learning to the narrow and humble sphere of linguistry ; the 
cause, therefore, must be s(ju«rlit for elsewhere. In all research- 
es of tliis kind, the best evidence that can be produced, is the in- 
leriml evidence the thing carries with it.self, and the evidence of 
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circumstances that unites with it ^ both of which, in this case, 
are not difficult to be discovered. 

Putting then aside, as a matter of dielinct consideration, the 
outrage ofibrcd to the moral justice of God, by supposing hiin to 
make the innocent suffer Cor the guilty, and also the loose moral- 
ity and low contrivance of supposing him to change himself int« 
the shape of a man, in order to malic an excuse to himself for not 
e\eculti)g liis supposed sentence upon Adam ; putting, I say, 
those things aside, as matter of distinct consideration, it is cer* 
tain tliat vhat is called the Christian system of faith, including 
ill it the wliiinsical account of the creation — the strange story i^ 
Eve — the snake ami the Apple — the ambiguous idea of a man- 
god — the corporeal idea of the death of a god — the mythologi- 
cal idea of a Ihmily of gods, iind the Christian system of arithme- 
tic, that three are oitc, and one is three, are all irreconcilable, not 
only to the divine gift of reason, that God hath given to Mao, 
hut to the knowledge that man gains of the power and wisdom of 
God, by the aid of the sciences, and by studying the structure of 
the universe that God has made. 

The settcvs-up, therefore, and the advocates of the Christian 
system of faith, eonW not but foresee that the continually progres- 
sive knowledge that man would gain, by the aid of science, of 
the power and wisdom of God, manifested in the structure of the 
universe, and in atFthe works of Creation, would militate against, 
and call into question, the truth of their system of faith ; and 
therefore it became necessary to their purpose to cut learning 
down to a size less dangerous to their project, and this they ef- 
fected by restricting the idea of learning to the dead study of 
dead languages. 

They not only rejected the study of science out of the Ghiis- 
tifui schools, but they persecuted it ; and it is only ivithin about 
the last two centuries that the study has been revived. So late 
as 1610, Galileo, a Florentine, discovered and introduced the 
use of telescopes, and by applying them to observe the motions 
and appcaranceoftheheavenly bodies, afforded additional means 
for ascertaining the true structure of the universe. Instead of 
being esteemed for those discoveries, he was sentenced to re- 
nounce them, or the opinions resulting from them, as a damnable 
heresy. And prior to that time Vigilius was condemned to he 
burned for asserting the antipodes, or in other words, that the 
earth was a globe, and habitable in every part where there was 
land ; yet the truth of this is now too well linown even to be 
told. 

If the belief of errors not morally bad did no mischief, it wouW 
make no part of the moral duty of man to oppose and remove 
them. There was no moral ill in believing the earth was ii:it likn 
a trencher, any mor« than there was moral virtue in believing it 
was round like a globe ; neither was there any moral ill in he- 
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t lieviitg that the Creator made uo aUier w6r]6 thwi this, any nioro 
i than there was mora] virtue in boriening iJiut hto made inillioiis, 
and that the infinity ol' space ia filled B-itli worlds, But when a 
system of religion is made to grow otft of ksupjioaccf nystem of 
creelion that is not true, and to unite iteclf ftieruwilli in a manner 
almost inseparable therefrom, tlie casa ussuiiiDS itn qntircly differ- 
ent ground. It ig then that errors, not morally bad, become 
fraught «'ith the same mischiefs as if iliey were. It is then that 
the truth, though otherwiae iiKlifferent itself Liccomea an essen- 
tial, by becoming the Criterion, that either confirms i»y corres- 
ponding evidence, Or denies by contradictpry evidence, the real- 
ity of the religion itself In this view of the cnae, it is the moral 
duty of man lo obtniti every possible evidence that the structure 
of the heavens, or any other part of creation afibrds, with respect 
lo systems of religion. But this, the suppdnefa or partizana of 
the Christian system, as if dreading the reauft, inccasantly oppo- 
sed, and not only rejeeted the sciences, biit persecuted the pro- 
fessors. Had Jfewton or Descarteslived three or four hundred 
years ago, and pursDed their sf udiea as they did, it is moal pj-oha- 
ble they would not have livod to finish them ; and had FrankJin 
drawn lightning from tijc <.'Iuiid=i at the same ^me, it voiild have 
been at the haearll of expiring for it in flames. , 

Latter times Jiave laid all the blame upon ifie Gtrtbs aud Van- 
dal)' ; but, hoivever univilling the partizana of iheCbrcsfkn 5y§- 
teni niuy be to believe or to iickri owledge it, it is neferfbeli^s true, 
thai the age of ignoraitce commenced willi the Christiait .gysteiu. 
There was more knowledge in tJtc world before that period, then 
for manyt^enturies afterwords ; andasloitljgi;nn:kiioUledge,tite 
Chrif^ian sysleni, as already said, was only another apBcios of my- 
tj I gy andde t) 1 to wlii h 't sue ceded, wtisitcarrup- 
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It i? owiLig to this long inlerri:gnuni of science, niul. to no olbei 
eau3t, that no huvc now to liiok through a vaat chu>!iu ol' many 
hundred ycara to the respectable characters wc call the anciciita. 
Had tht! pnign^ssioD of knowledge gone on prouortionabiy witli 
the ^ock thu before existed, that chamii would have buoii Tilled 
lip with eiiuraclerd ri«iig superior in knowledge lo each other ; 
and tliosc anciculs vic tiow mu much admire, woulil have iippcared 
respectably in llie back {[ronnd of the ncouc. But Ihe Cliristiuii 
NVniciti laid all u'astit ; and if wo take oiir Ktanil abuut the liegin- 
iiiwi; of the :>ixfeenth century, wv look back through that h.ng 
vhadni, to the limes of the anciciiTs, as "vcr a yast sandy dcsart, 
in which nut a )>hnib tqipears to intercept the vision to tho tcrtile 
liilLs lieyiind. 

[| is an iEiconai.^tcncy scarcely possible to he credited, that any 
tliinjr xliould exist, undrr the ii<une ofa religion, that held il to h<>. 
nrn'/ipftutM to study and contcnplate llic structure of the iinivi;rs(i 
that (^1 had made. But Ihe fact la ton well cstabjliihod to b*; 
denied. The event that mrxt^i more than imy otUcr to bri.'ak the 
lirst link in this long chiun of despotic ignorance, m that known 
by the name of the Rctorination hy Luiber. From that time, 
though it docs not appear to have nuule any part of the intention 
of Luther, or of those who arc called reformers, the scirnces lie- 
goii to rcvife, aiid liberality, tb<;ir natural associate, liejian to 
appear. This was the only public good the reformation did ^ 
for, with respect to religious good, it might as well not have taken 
place. The mythology still continued the same ; anil a multipli- 
city of National Popes grew out of the downlUI of the Pope of 
Christen dom. 

Having thua ahoivn from the internal evidence of things, the 
cause that produced a change in the rttate of learning, und the 
motive lor substituting the study of the dead langii^ca in the 
place of Ihe sciences, I proceed, in addition to tlie several obser- 
vations already made in the former part of this work, to compare 
' or rallier to confront the evidence that the structure of the uni- 
verse nlliirds, with the Chrixtian system of religion ; hut, ns I 
cuutiot begin this part better than by referring to the ideas that oc- 
(nirred to me at ail early part of life, and which I doubt not have ■ 
occurred In some degree to almost every other person at one 
time or other, I shall slate what those idea*" were, and add thereto 
such other matter as shall arise out of the subject, giving to the 
whole, by way of preface, a short intrctduction. 

My father being of Ihe Quaker profession, it was my good for- 
tune to have an exceeding good moral education, and a tolerable 
stock of usefnl loarning. Tliou^h I went to the grammar school,* 
I did not learn I^otin, not only because I had no inelinntion to 
learn languages, but because of the objection the QuiiktTS have 

• The maiK nrlmcil, TU'ifinl in ^orfolll, lliit Ibc present tijunaellor Miiigajr W'cm 
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i language is taught. But this did 
not prevent me from being acquainled with the subjectB of all the 
Laliti books used in the school. 

The natural bent of my mind was to science. I had some turn,- 
and I believe some talent for poetry ; htit this 1 rather repr^Bed 
than encouraged, as leading too much iiito the field of imagination. 
As soon as I was able, I purchased a pair of globes, and BtleoB- . 
ed the philosophical lectures of Martin and Ferguson, and be- 
came aAerwards acquainted with Dr. Bevis, c>f the society, colled 
the Royal Society, then living in the Temple, and a 
astronomer. 

I had no disposition for what is called politics. It pregentedto,' ' 
my mind no other idea than is contained in the word Jockeynhijb < 
When, therefore, I turned my thoughts towards matters of gat£ 
ernment, I had to form a syateosfor myself, that acctirdcd with-the i 
moral and philosophic priacipttis in which 1 hod been ediicittsd, ' 
1 saw, or at leaat I thought 1 aaW, a vnat acciie opening itMiif to". 
the world in tbo afiairs of America ; and it appeared to mo, thut 
Unlcae the Americans changed the ^an they Were then purHUingj'. 
with respect to the government of England, and declare thDmsclylBS ' 
indirpendenl, tbcy would not only involve themselves in ii fnUtltr 
plicity of new difficulties, but shut out the prospect that wai 
iiffnringitBelfto mankind through their means. It wasfrumtb^'. 
tivea that I pubiiabed the Work hnown by the name sf ^ Cm^ 
n Saise," which b Iho first work I ever did publish ; iitid Wiff^' 
as I can judge of myself, I believe I should neVct havfe ."bwa 
known in the world as an author, on any subject whnleyer, luui it 
not lieen for the afiairs of America. I wrote " Cinrmum Sm«V: 
the latter end of the year 1 7 75, and published it the iirst of J tmniify 
1776. Independence Was declared the fourth of 'July loUowin^.. 
Any person, who has made observations on the state and pM- 
gress of the human mind, by observing his own, cannot but hiivfl 
observed, that there are two distinct claaseR of what are call^ ( 
Thoughts ; those that we produce in ourselves by re 

M of thinking, and those lliat bolt into the mind of their own 
accord. I have always made it a rule to treat those voluntary 
s with civility, taking care to e.tamine, as well as I was able, 
if Ihcy wore worth entertaining ; and it is from them I have ac- 
quired almost all the knowledge that 1 have. Aa to the learning 
thai any person gains from school education, it Bervee only, like 
a small cajritnl, to put him in the way of btgiiujijig learning ibr 
himself alterwards. Every person of learning is fin " " 
teacher, the reason of which ig, that principles, being 
quality to circumstonees, caniiot he i/npregsed upon (he memory ; 
Uieir place of mental reeidenee is the understandii^ and they 
are never so lasting as when they begin by conception. Thus 
■ initcb for the inlroductory part. 

From the time I wag capable of conceiving atiiiifift,*n.i'«W'as, '. 




upon ii l>y i-ctlectkin, I litlKT i^diiIiK;*] the (riit]i of tlio ChriHtiuii 
nysWuu iirltiiiiiglil it In lir^ ii strMii^'i' nJlair ; letnn.-clv knew whicli 
it wns : but I well reiiLoijilnr, wlnn nljuiil si;vcn or ciglil jours of 
age, hvuriii" n ^icniiuii rciid by u n-lHiioii ul' mine, nho was a 
prvat dcvotf« nl' the i^linrHi, upon tiiu Fuiijwt ol' wlint is called 
vdtWiaU'H liif lh>- iltHth '/ III,' Hoa if God. AWv.r t)ii- nenmrn naa 
Miili<d. I witl iiil'i llii- ^.runlfti, uiiil as 1 wns piing liiiwn tiu' gnr- 
dt'ii rfeiw ( liir I |iiTl!'(llj- iwnltiwt tlic spor) I revolted tit llit: re- 
nilloi-tiiiii >if whitt I linil heun), luid tlioiiglit tu iiivKcir tlin! it iva:< 
niiikiit^f 4>iifl Aliiii^Ijty act fihe n jiH:tsion)il<! tnn'ii tli;it killcil iiis 
Sim, wlieii 111' cijiilil ufit t<;vciigu litiit^ll' any oltier vrny ; iitiil hu 
I n-jis sun: ii luun winitil bi- liaii^'ed iJiiit did i^iich a thiti|;, i could 
H'iI wti' i'l't H liul ]jiir]>i.riU tlii'V.|irt'iic]ied kucIi soriiiiins. Tbis wua 
iii't ..IIP •■f llinsf kind 1.1" (JwiiglilM tliiil Imd uny (liing in it of 
t'liiidisls li'viiy ; ir hum In tii" ii serious reflection, urisiiig iVoni (lie 
idcii 1 hiiil, that (iud u':i.s t(ii> good to do »uoli an actinii, and also 
too aJiiiif^lity ti'i hi; under aiiv neet'ssity ol' doing it. 1 believe in 
the ^iuiie niuuiicr m this ineintnt ; uiid I moreover believe, liiat 
tiny i4y«t«iii of nJi^iou, llml bus iiny tiling in it tliat shocks the 
miiid of K child, ennnnt be a Inie »>yKleiii. 

It sceiiM a« if ^;arent!i of the Cliri^^liim jirofeanion nerc ashanv- 
ud tntcll their elidJnu any lliini; almiit the jirincijilcs of their re- 
ligion. Thfy soniuliiiioo iuEtnict Dunn in morals, und talk to them 
of the goodiieiv of wliut lliey eull I'rovidcnee ; for the Christian 
ni)1lirilo|Ey hafi dm diilies — lliere is Gori the Father, GvA the 
Hon, God the irnly fthowl, llic God Providence, and the Goddess 
Nntiire. lint flie Clirisfijii: Mtory of God the ]'"alhcr putting bis 
son to dentil, or ein|iloyiiig [icnpl'.' to do it (for that la the plain 
language of the story) itaiiiinf !"' told by a parent to a cliild ; and 
to tell him Thiit 'i! was done to mako mankind liappier and better, 
id makiiif; Ihi; uti.rv still worse, as if mankind could bo inijiroved 
by the example i.l' iiinrdtT ; und lo tell him that all this is a tnys- 
U'ry, is only making an e\eitsc lor the mcrcdihility of it. 

ilow dillerent is this to (he pure and Biin])le profesnion of De- 
iani ! The Inio IJeist hiw but one Ucity ; and his region con- 
HistH in eoutemplaling the |K>»-er, trisdom, nnd benignit;^ °f "^^ 
Deity in his works, and in endeavoring to imitate hiro in every 
thing moral, scientillcal, ;uid nic'chanical. 

The religion that appffiaeliea the nearest of all others to true 
Deism in the monil and benign part thereof, is that professed by 
the Qunkcrs ; lint they have contracted themselves too much, by 
leaving the works of God out oi' their system. Tliough I rever- 
ence tlieir philanthropy, I caimot helj* smiling at the conceit, that 
if the taste of a <iuaki;r conid have been coiwulted at the crea- 
tion, what a silent and drab-coloured creation it would have been ! 
Tfot a Bower would have blossomed its gaities, nor a bird been 
permitted to sing. 
Quitting llieso reflections, I proceed to other matters. After I 
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had made myself master of the use of the globes, and of the or- 
rery,* and conceived an idea of the infinity of space, and the 
eternal divisibility of matter, and obtained, at least, a general 
knowledge of what is called natural philosophy, I began to com* 
pare, or, as I have before said, to confront the eternal evidence 
those things afford with the Christian system of faith. 

Though it is not a direct article of the Christian system, that 
this world that we inhabit, is the whole of the habhable creation, 
yet it is so worked up therewith, from what is called the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, the story of Eve and the apple, and the 
counterpart of that story, the death of the son of God, that to 
believe otherwise, that is, to beheve that God created a plurality 
of worlds, at least as numerous as what we call stars, renders 
the Christian system of faith at once little and ridiculous, and 
scatters it in the mind like feathers in the air. The two beliefs 
cannot be held together in the same mind ; and he who thinks 
that he believes both, has thought but little of either. 

Tliough the belief of a plurality of worlds was familiar to the 
ancients, it is only within the last three centuries that the extent 
and dimensions of this globe that we inhabit have been ascer- 
tained. Several vessels following the tract of the ocean, have 
sailed entirely round the world, as a man may march in a circle, 
and come round by the contrary side of the circle to the spot ho 
set out from. The circular dimensions of our world, in the wid- 
est part, as a man would measure the widest round of an apple' 
or a ball, is only twenty-five thousand and twenty English miles, 
reckoning sixty-nine miles and an half to an equatorial degree, 
and may be sailed round in the space of about three years.J 

A world of this extent may, at first thought, appear to us to be 
great ; but if we compare it with the immensity of space in which 
it is suspended, like a bubble or balloon in the air, it is infinitely 
less, in proportion, than the smallest grain of sand is to the sizd 
of the world, or the finest particle of dew to the whole ocean,- 
and is therefore but small ; and as will be hereafler shown, is on- 
ly one of a system of worlds, of which the universal creation is 
composed. 

It is not difficult to gain some faint idea of the inmiensity of 

* As this book may fall into the hands of persons who do not know what an orrery 
is, it i.s for their inf<n'niation I add this note, as the name gives no idea of the uses of 
the thing. The orrery has its name fi-om the person who invented it. It is a ma- 
chinery of clock-work, rcprcsentin? the universe in miniature, and in which the revo- 
lution of the eartii round itself and round the sun, the revolution of the moon round 
the earth, the revolution of the planets round the sun, their relative distances from the 
9un, as the centre of the whole system, their relative distances from each oilier, and 
tlieir diAcrent magnitudes, are represented as they really exist in what we call tho 
bcaTeiis. 

t Allowing a ship to sail, on an average, three miles in an hour, she would sailen- 
tirel^ round the world in less than one year, if she could sail in a direct circle] but 
she u obliged to follow the course of the ocean. 




apsce in which thU and all the other worlds are auapended, if we 
follow a progression of ideas. When we think of the size or di- 
mensions of a room, our ideas liinil themselves to the walla, and 
there they atop ; but when our eye, or our imagination darts into 
space, that is, when it looks upward into what we call the open 
wr, we cannot conceive any wdls or boundaries it can have ; and, 
if for the sake of resting our ideas, we suppose a boundary, the 
question immediately renews ileelf, and asks, what is beyond that 
boundary ? and, in the same manner, what is beyond the next 
boundary ? and so on, till the fatigued im^ination returns and 
says, lltere w no end. Certainly, then, the Creator was not pent 
for room, when he made this world no larger than it is ; and we 
have to seek liie reason in something else. 

Ifwetakensurvey (four own world, or rather of this, of which 
the Creator has given us the use, as our portion in the immense 
system of Creation, we find every part of it, the earth, the waters, 
and the air that surrounds it, filled, and as it were, crowded with, 
life, down from the largest animals that we know of to the smallest 
insects the naked eye can behold, and from thence to others still 
smaller, and totally invisible without the assistance of the micro- 
scope. Every tree, every plant, every leaf, serves not only as an 
habitation, but as a world to some numerous race, till animal ex- 
istence beconics so exceedingly refined, that the cflluvia of a blade 
of grass wonid be food for thousands. 

Since then no part of our earth is leil unoccupied, why is it to 
be supposed that the immensity of space is a naked void, lying in 
eternal waste r There is room for millions of worlds as large or 
larger than ours, and each of them millions of miles apart from 
eaeh other. 

Having now arrived at this point, if we carry our ideas only 
one thought fiuthcr, we shall see, perhaps, the true reason, at 
least a very good reason, for our happiness : why the Creator, 
instead of mdting one immense world, extending over nn immense 
quantity of space, has preferred dividing that quantity of matter 
into several distinct and separate worlds, which we call planets, 
of which our earth is one. But before I explain my ideas upon 
this subject, it is necessar)' (not for the sake of those that already 
know, but for those who do not) to show what the system of tha 
universe is. 

That part of the universe that is called the solar system (mean- 
ing the system of worlds to which our earth belongs, and <if which 
Sol, or in English language, the Sun, is the centre) consists, be- 
sides the Sim, of six distinct orbs, or planets, or worlds, besides 
the secondarj- bodies, called the satellites or moons, of which our 
earth has one that attends her in her annual revolution round the 
Run, ui like manner as the other satellites or moons attend the 
planets or worlds to which they severally belong, as may be seen 
by the assistance of the telescope. 
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s the centre, round which thoee six worlds or plaiiela 

tolve at different dislaiices Uiereffom, and in circles conccn- 

ach other. Bach world beeps constantly in nearly the 

e track round the Suu, and coatinuea, at the aaine time, lurii- 

round itself, ia nearly an upright position, ae a top turns 

i ilsclf when it is spinning oa the ground, and leaas a little 

ays. 

is this leaning of the earth (23 1-2 degrees) that occasiiinB 
eummer and winter, and the different length of days and nights. 
If the earth turned round itself in a position perpendicular to the 
plane or level of the circle it moves in around the Sun, as a top 
turns round when it stands erect on the ground, the days and 
nights'would be always of the same length, twelve hours day and 
twelve hours night, and the season's would be uaiformly the same 
throughout the year. 

Every time that a planet (our earth for example) turns round 
itself, it makes what we call day and night ; and every time it 
goes entirely round the Sun, it makes what we call a year, con- 
sequently our world turns three hundred and sLxty-Svc times round 
itself, in going once. round the sun.* 

The names that the ancients gave to those six worlds, and 
^■-which are still called by the same names, are Mercury, Yenus, this 
rorld that we call ours, Mors, Jupiter, and Saturn. They ap- 
pear larger to the eye than the stars, being many miUions miles 
tearer to our earth than any of the atara are. The planet Venua 
iB that wlkich is called the evening star, and sometimes the mom- 
[~ii)g star, as she happens to set afler, or rise before the Sun, 
which, in either case, is never more than three hours. 

The Sun, as before said, being the cpnlre, (he planet, or world, 
F neu'eet the Sun, is Mercury ; his distance from the Sun is thir- 
■ft-four million miles, and he moves round in a circle always at 
lOiat distance from the Sun, as a. top may be supposed to spia 
Tround in the track in which a horae goes in a mill. The second 
P world is Venus, she is fitly-seven million miles distant from the 
I, and consequently moves round in a circle much greater tiiaji 
E'lhat of Mercury, The third world is that wc inhabit, and whidi; 
e eighty-eight million miles' distant from the Sun, and G0118&- 
llquently moves round in a circle greater than that of Venus. — 
I The fourth world is Marsj he ia distant Kom the Sun one hun^d 
I and thirty-four million miles, and consequently moves round in a 
I circle greater than that of our cBrth. The fifth is Jupiter; he ia 
I distant from the Sun five hundred and fifty-seven million miles, 
l.and consequently moves round in a circle greater than that of 
I Mars. The sixth world is Saturn, he is distant from the Sun seven 
■bundred and sixty-three million miles, and conaoquently moves 
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round in a ctrcl» tliat surrouniia the circlee, or orbits, uf all (ho 
other worlils or planets. 

The space, therefore, in lh« air, or in the immensity of space, 
that our Bolar system tsJies up for the sQvertJ worlds to perfori 
their revolutiane in round the Sun, is of tho extent in a straight 
line of the whole diameter of the orbit or circle, in which Saturn 
moves round the Sun, which being double his distance from Iho 
Sun, is Alleen hundred and tmenty-dix million miles ; and its t ' 
cular extent is nearly live IliousBnd million ; and its globical ci 
tent is almost three thousand live hiuidrcd milliou times tlirce 
thousand live hundred million square miles-* 

But (his, immense as it is, ia only one system of worlds, Bej'ond 1 
this, at a vast distance into space, far boyond all power of calcula- 
tion, are the stars called the fixed stars. They are colled fixed, 
because they have no revolutionary motion, aa the si.i K-orl. 
planets have that I have been describing. Those fixed stars con- 
tinue always at the same distance from each other, and always ' 
the same place, as the sun does in the centre of our system. The ] 
probability, therefore, Is, thait each of those fixed stars ia also a 
aun, round which another system of worlds or planets, though too 
- remote for us to discover, performs its revolutions, us our system J 
of worlds does round our eenLral Bun. 

By this easy proeresaioii of ideas, the immensity of space will 
appear to lis to be filled with systems of worlds ; and that no part * 
of space lies at waste, any more than any part of the globe or earth 
and water is left unoccupied. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey, in a familiar and easy mau-i 
j I'Ser, aomeideaof the structure of the univei'sc, Iretnrn to explain' 
J what I before alludiiil lii,-aHB>eIy, the great benefits arising to man 
Via consequence of the Creator having maile a jiluTalU.ij oi worlds,. 
»snch as our system is, consisting of a central sun and six worlds,, 

* besides satelhies, in preference to thai of creating one world only 

* ,ofa vast extent. 

It is an idea I have never lost sight of, that all our knowledge 
of science is derived from the revolutions (ejhibited lo our 
and from thence to our understanding) which those sevei'al planets 

*If it sbmiJd be lukoj, licm can mm tumix llicse tbiti^ 1 t have ddg plain ai 
to gi**) whidi i», IliRl nmo knom how lo cakulaK aa odipse, and ako liow lo ( 
lata 10 a mintius of lime when ihe nl»nM Vtnu», in mukini hev revolntioiw roun 
iBinii win niiiiB inasltughi line faetwesb our mrlh andiFie Suii, :tiiJ will nppi 
ua sbout die siie of a luge pen pvsing acroSF [lie &te of tho Sun. Thia lint 
but twice in aliouiaaboBdrai™r6,aI Ihe JJBlancB of nbnui eight jea^p front 
oiber. and has Itappenad twice in our time, bnUi of which ivcre fbfeknown bv cal 
tion, ItianalBO be ftnown wbm Uiaj will happen ngoia fir n ChoBsanil ja 
dome, or to any Qtb-.r pertloD of tnoe. Ah, tha^oro, inun ooutd ant le able lo dp 
the* ihinpi if he did uoi unrierMand the Eolar sjitBrn, and tl» ninnOcr. ia whiieh ihi 
re.DluiioDs of the aewitsl planeiB or wotMb aro pirfanaed, the iiiot of <alniil«ti!^ «t 
eclip«,or BiraaiiIDfVenua,i<apiiwr JDpniin tkiEtlieUDowbljeexiiiUi end aa Ir 
D few IhouKinii, or even a tew ralnioii mliox, mortur iesf, ii iuake*ai»niely nny sen. 
Iibla dilierence in lucli inunenn dinuice. 
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or worlds, of which our system is composed, make in their circuit 
round the sun. 

Had then the quantity of matter which these six worlds contain 
been blended into one solitary globe, the consequence to us would 
have been, that either no revolutionary motion would been exist- 
ed, or not a sufficiency of it to give us the idea and the knowledge 
of science we now have ; and it is from the sciences that all the 
mechanical arts that contributes so much to our earthly felicity 
and comfort, arc derived 

As, therefore, the Creator made nothing in vain, so also must it 
be believed that he organized the structure'of the universe in the 
most advantageous manner for the benefit of man ; and as we see, 
and from experience feel, the benefits we derive from the struc- 
ture of the universe, formed as it is, which benefits we should not 
have had the opportunity of enjoying, if the structure, so far as 
relates to our system, had been a solitary globe — we can discover 
at least one reason why a plurality of worlds has been made, and 
that reason calls forth the devotional gratitude of man, as well as 
his admiration. 

But it is not to us, the inhabitants of tms globe, only, that the 
benefits arising from a plurality of worlds are limited. The in- 
habitants of each of the worlds of which our system is composed, 
enjoy the same opportunities of knowledge as we do. They be- 
hold the revolutionary motions of our earth, as we behold theirs. 
All the planets revolve in sight of each other ; and, therefore, the 
same universal school of science presents itself to all. 

Neither does the knowledge stop here. The system of worlds 
next to us exhibits, in its revolutions, the same principles and 
school of science, to the inhabitants of their system, as our system 
does to us, and in like manner throughout the immensity of space. 
Our ideas, not only of the almightiness of the Creator, but of 
his wisdom and his beneficence, become enlarged in proportion 
as we contemplate the extent and the structure of the universe. 
The solitary idea of a solitary world, roUing or at rest in the im- 
mense ocean of space, gives place to the cheerful idea of a soci- 
ety of worlds, so happily contrived as to administer, even by their 
motion, instruction to man. We see our o\vn earth filled with 
abundance ; but we forget to consider how much of that abun- 
dance is owing to the scientific knowledge the vast machinery of 
the universe has unfolded. 

But, in the midst of those reflections, what are we to think of 
the Christian system of faith, that forms itself upon the idea of only 
one world, and that of no greater extent, as is before shown, than 
twenty-five thousand miles ^ An extent which a man, walking at 
the rate of three miles an hour, for twelve hours in the day, could 
he keep on in a circular direction, would walk entirely round in 
less than two years. Alas ! what is this to the mighty ocean of 
space, and the almighty power of the Creator ! 

6 
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-From whence then could arise the solitaryfaad strange conceit, 
that Ihe Altnt^hty, who had millions of worlds equally dependeat 
on hia protection, should quit (he care of all the rest, and ci 
die in our world, because, they say one man and one wom 
eaten an apple ! And, on the other hand, are we to suppose that 
every world in (he boundless creation, had an Eve, an apple, a 
serpent and a redeemer ? In this case, the person who is irrever- 
ently called the Son of God, and sometimes God himself, would 
have nothing cIbc to do than to Irnvel from world to world, in an 
endless succession of death, with scarcely a momentary interval 
of life. 

It has been by rejecting the evidence, that the word or works 
of God in the creation affords to our senses, and the action of our 
reason upon that evidence, that so many wild and whimsical sys- 
tems of faith, and of religion, have been fabricated and set up. 
There may be many systems of religion, that bo far from being 
morally bad, aire in many respects morally good : but there can be 
but ONE that h true ; and that one necessarily must, as it ever 
will, bciniall tilings consistent with the ever existing word of God 
that we behold io Ms works. But such is the strange construction 
of the Chrintian system of faith, that every evidence the Heavena 
afford to man, cither directly contradicts it, or renders it absurd. 
It is possible to believe, and I always feel pleasure in encour- 
aging myself to believe it, that there have been men in the world 
who persuade themselves that, what is called aptous/raud, might, 
at least under particular circumstances, be productive of some 
good. Bui the fraud being once established, could not afterwards 
be explained ; for it is with a pious fraud as with a bad action, it 
begets a calamitous necessity of going on. ' < 

The persons who first preached the Christian system of faith, 
H«d in some measure combined it with the morality preached by 
Jesus Christ, might persuade themselves that it was better than 
the heathen mythology that then prevailed. From the first 
preachers the fraud went on to the second, and to the third, till ■ 
the idea of its being a pious fraud became lost in the belief of its 
being true ; and that belief became again encouraged by the in^ 
terest of those who made a livelihood by preaching it. 

But though such a belief might, by such means, be rendered 
almost general among the laity, it is next to impossible to acount 
for the continual persecution carried on by the church, for seve- 
ral hundred years, against the sciences, and against the profess- 
ors of sciences, if the church had not some record or tradition, 
that it was originally no other than a pious fraud, or did not fore- 
see, ihat it could not be maintained against the evidence that the ^ 
structure of the universe afibrded, i 

Having thus shown the irreconcilable inconsistencies between 
the real word of God existing in the universe and that which iq 
called the word of God, as shewn to us in a printed book that ou^ 
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tnftn might make, I proceed to speak of the three principal means 
that have been employed in all ages, and perhaps in all countries, 
to impose upon mankind. 

Those three means are Mystery, Miracle, and Prophecy. Th» 
two first are incompatible with true religion, and the third ought 
always to be suspected. 

With respect to mystery every thing we behold is, in one sense, 
& mystery lo us. Our own existence is n mystery ; the whole 
vegetable world is a mystery. We cannot account how it is that 
an acom, when put into the ground, is made to develope itself 
and become an oak. We know not how it is that the seed we ' 
sow unfolds and multiplies Itself, and returns to us such an dion- 
dant interest lor so small a capita). 

The fact, however, as distinct from the operating cause, is not 
amystei7, because we see it ; and we know also the means we 
are to use, which is no other than putting seed in the ground. 
We know, therefore, as much as is necessary fur us to know; and 
that part of the operation that we do not know, and which if we 
did we could not perform, the Creator takes upon himself and 
performs it for ua. We are, therefore, better off ihan if we had 
been let into the secret, and lefl to do it for ourselves. 

But though every createdthing is, in this sense, a mystery, the 
"word mystery cannot be applied to inoral Irullt, any more than ob- 
scurity can be applied to light. The God in wliom we believe is a 
Cod of moral truth, and not a God of mystery or obscurity. Mys- 
tery is the antagonist of truth. It is a liig of human invention, that 
obscures truth, and represents it in distortion. Trutli never en- 
velopcs iMf in mystery ; and (he mystery in which it is at any 
time enveloped is the work of its antajjouist, and never of itself. 

Religion, therefore, being the belief of a. God, and the practice 
cf moral truth, cannot have connection with mystery. The belief 
of a God, so far from having any thing of mystery in it, is of all 
beliefs (he most easy, because it arises to us, as is before observed, 
out of necessity. And the practice of moral truth, or, in other 
words, a practical imitation of the moral goodness of God, is no 
other than our acting towards each other as he acts benignly to- 
wards all. We cannot serve God in the maimer we serve those 
who cannot do nitlmut such service ; and tiicrefore ihe only idea 
we can have of serving God, is that of contributing to the happi- 
ness .of the living crealion that God has made. I'his cannot be 
done by retiring ourselves from (he society uf the world, and spend- 
ing a recluse life in selfish devotion. 

The verynaluro and design of religion, if I may so express it, 
prove, even to demonstration, that it must lie free from everything 
of mystery, and unincumbered with every thing that is mysterious. 
Religion, considered as a duty, is incumbent upon every living soul 
alike, and, therefore, must be on a level to lite understanding and 
comprehension af all. Man docs not learn religion as he learns 
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wjcrets and mysteriea of a trade. He learns tho theory of 1 
iligton by reHr^timi. It nriaiis nut flf the octioD of hia own mind ) 
ipon the things which lie Fpee, or upon whal he may happen to 
leat or to read, ttnd llio [iraciice joins itself thereto. 

When miin, whether from policy, or pioua fraud, aet up systeina I 
if religion incompatible with the word or works of God in the ere- | 
I, end nol only ahove, but repugnant to human comprehen- 
I, they were under the neceeaity of inventing or adopting s I 
rord that should serve as a b^r to all questions, inquiries, and 1| 
lulalioitB. The word myMlcry answered this purpose \ and thus J 
has happened that religion, wlitch in itself is without laystery, I 
i« been corrupted into a fiig of niyaleries. I 

As tm/ilery nruwered all general purposes, miracle Ibllowed w J 
1 occasional auxiliary. The tormer served to bewilder tba mi 
le latter to puzzle the senses. The ouewna Iheliogo, the other -J 
le ledgerdemain. 
But before going further into this subject, it will be proper to I 
^tni]utre what is to be under.itood by a miracle. 1 

In the same sense that every thing may be said to be a mystery, ' 
so also may it be said that every thing is amiracle, and that no one 
thing is a greater miracle ihao another. The elephant, though lu- 
ger, is not a greater miracle than a mite: nor a mountain a greater 
miracle than an atom. To an Almighty power, it is no more diffi- 
cult to make the one than the other ; and no more dilhcult lo 
make a million of worlds than to make one, Every thing, there- 
fore, b a miracle in one sense, whilst in the other sense, there ia 
no such thing as a miracle. It is a miracle when compared to our 
power, and lo our comprehension ; it is not a miracle compared 
to the power that performs it ; but as nothing in this descnption 
conveys the idea that is alSxed to the word miracle, it is necessary 
to carry the inquiry further. 

Mankind have conceived to tJiemselveB certain laws, by which j 
what they call nature is supposed to act ; and that a miracle is I 
something contrary to (he operation and effect of those laws ; but I 
unless we know the whole extent of those laws, and of wh&t are' r 
commonly called the powers of nature, we are not able to judge 
whether any thing that may appear lo us wonderful or miraculous, 
be within, or be beyond, or be contrary to her natural power of I 
acting. I 

The ascension of a man several miles high into the nir, would 1 
%«Ve every thing in it that constitutes the idea of a miiacle, if it 1 
were not known that aspecies of air can be generated several times 1 
lighter than the common atmospheric air, and yet possess elasticity j 
mough to prevent the balloon, in which that tight air is enclosed, j 
from being compressed into ns many times leas bulk, by the com- | 
mon air that aurrounda it. In like manner, extractuig Hnmes or 
aparks of fire from the human body, a? visible as from a steel struck 
with B dim, and causing iron or steel to move without any Tisililo 
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ag^nt, would also give the idea -of a miracle, if we were not ac- 
quainted with electricity and magnetism ; so also would many other 
experiments in natural philosophy, to those who are not acquaint- 
ed with the suhjeet. The restoring persons to life, who are to ap- 
pearance dead, as is practised upon drowned persons, would also 
be a miracle, if it were not known that animation is capable of be- 
ing suspended without being extinct. 

Besides these, there are performances by slight of hand, and 
by persons acting in concert, that have a miraculous appearance, 
which when known, are thought nothing of. And, besides these, 
there are mechanical and optical deceptions. There is now an ex- 
hibition in Paris of ghosts or spectres, which, though it is not im- 
posed upon the spectators, as a fact, has an astonishing appearance. 
As, therefore, we know not the extent to which either nature or 
art can go, there is no criterion to determine what a miracle is ; 
and mankind, in giving credit to appearances, under the idea 
of their being miracles, are subject to be continually^ imposed 
upon. 

Since then appearances are so capable of deceiving, and things 
not real have a strong resemblance to things that are, nothing can 
be more inconsistent than to suppose that the Almighty would 
make use of means, such as are called miracles, that would sub- 
ject the person who performed them to the suspicion of being an 
impostor, and the person who related them to be suspected of ly- 
ing, and the doctrine intended to be supported thereby to be sus- 
pected as a fabulous invention. 

Of all the modes of evidence that ever were invented to obtain 
belief to any system or opinion to which the name of religion 
has been given, that of miracle, however successful the imposition 
may have been, is the most inconsistent. For, in the first place, 
whenever recourse is had to show, for the purpose of procuring 
that belief, (for a miracle, under any idea of the word, is a show) 
it implies a lameness or weakness in the doctrine that is preach- 
ed. And, in the second place, it is degrading the Almighty into 
the character of a show-man, playing tricks to amuse and make 
the people stare and wonder. It is also the most equivocal sort of 
evidence that can be set up ; for the belief is not to depend upon 
the thing called a miracle, but upon the credit of the reporter, who 
says that he saw it ; and, therefore, the thing, were it true, would 
have no better chance of being believed than if it were a lie. 

Suppose I were to say, that when I sat down to write this book, 
, a hand presented itself in the air, took up the pen and wrote every 
word that is herein written ; would any body believe me ? certain- 
ly tiiey would not. Would tliey believe me a whit the more if the 
thing had been a fact ; certainly they would not. Since then a 
real miracle, were it to happen, would be subject to the same fate 
as the falsehood, the inconsistency becomes the greater, of sup- 
posing the Altnightv would make use of means that would not an- 
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swer the purpose for which they were intended, even if they 
were real. 

If we are to suppose a miracle to be something so entirely out 
of the course of what is called nature, that she must go out of that 
course to accomplish it, and we see an account given of such mira- 
cle by the person who said he saw it, it raises a question in the 
mind very easily decided, which is, is it more probable that nature 
should go out of her course, or that a man saould tell a lie ? We 
have never seen, in our time, nature go out of her course ; but we 
have good reason to believe that millions of Les have been told in 
the same time ; it is therefore, at least millions to one, that the re- 
porter of a miracle tells a lie. 

The story of the whale swallowing Jonah, though a whale is 
large enough to do it, borders greatly on the marvellous ; but it 
would have approached nearer to the idea of miracle, if Jonah 
had swallowed the whale. In this, which ma/ serve for all cases 
of miracles, the matter would decide itself, as before stated, name- 
ly, it is more probable that a man should have swallowed a whale 
or told a lie. 

But supposhig that Jonah had really swallowed the whale, and 
gone with it in his belly to Niuevah, ai>d to convince the people 
that it was true, have cast it up in their sight, of the full length and 
size of a whale, would they not have believed hmi to have been 
the devil instead of a prophet ? or, if the whale had carried Jonah 
to Ninevah, and cast him up in the same public manner, would 
they not have believed the whale to have been the devil, and 
Jonah one of his imps ? 

The most extraordimiry of all the things called miracles, related 
in the New Testament, is that of the devil ilying away with Jesos 
Christ, and carrying him to the top of a high mountain ; and to the 
top of the highest pinnacle of the temple, and showing him and 
promising to him all the kingdoms of ike woM. How happened it 
that he did not discover America ; or is it only with kingdoms that 
his sooty highness has any interest ? 

I have too much respect for the moral character of Christ, to 
believe that he told this whale of a miracle himself; neither is it 
easy to account for what purpose it could have been fabricated, un- 
less it were to impose upon the connoisseurs of miracles, as is 
sometimes practised upon the connoisseurs of Queen Anne's far- 
things, and collectors of relics and antiquities ; or to render the 
bchef of miracles, ridiculous, by outdoing miracles, as Don Quix- 
otte outdid chivalry ; or to embarrass the belief of miracles, bj; 
making it doubtful by what power, wliether of God or the Devil, 
any thmg called a miracle was performed. It requires, however, 
a great deal of faith in the devil to behove this miracle. 

In every point of view in which those things called miracles can 
be placed and considered, the reality of them is improbable, and 
their existence unnecessary. They would not, as before observed, 
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answer any uaefiil purpose, even if they were true ; for it is more 
difficult to obtain belief to a miracle, than to a principle evidently 
' moral, without any miracle. iVIoral principle speaks universally for 
itself. Miracle could be but a thing of the moment, and seen but by 
a few ; aRer this it requires a transfer of faith from God to man, to 
believe a miracle upon man's report. Instead therefore of admit- 
ting the recitals of miracles as evidence of any system of religion 
being true, they ought to be evonsidercd as symptoms of its being 
fabulous. It is necessary to Che full and upright character of truth, 
that it rejects the crutch ; and it is consistent with the character 
of fable, to seek the aid that truth rejects. Thus much for mys- 
tery and miracle. 

As mystery and miracle took charge of the past and the present, 
prophecy took charge of the future, and rounded the tenses of 
faith. It was not sufficient to know what had been done, but what 
would be done. The supposed prophet was the supposed bistori' 
an of limes to come; and if he happened, in shooting with a long 
bow of a thousand year^, to strike within a thousand miles of a 
mark, the ingenuity of posterity could make it point-blimk j and if 
he happened to be directly wrong, it was only to suppose, as in the 
case of Jonah and Ninevah, that God had repented himself and 
changed his mind. What a fool do febulous systems make of 

Tt has been shown, in a former part of this work, that the ori- 
ginal nieaningofthe words jniip/te/ and jn-ojuftMtfiii^ has been chan- 
ged, and that a prophet, in the senseof the wordesnow used, is a 
creature of modern mrcntion ; and it is owing to this change in the 
meaning of the worda, (hat the flights and metaphors of the Jew- 
ish poets and phrases and expressions now rendered obscure, by 
our not being acquainted with the local circumstances to which 
they applied at the time they were used, have been erected into 
prophecies, and made to bend to explanations, at the will and whim- 
nical conceits of sectaries, e.\pounders and commentators. Every 
thing unintelligible was prophetical, and every thing insignificant 
was typical. A blunder would have served as a prophecy ; and a 
dish-clout for a type. 

If by a prophet we are to suppose a man, to whom the Almighty 
communicated some event that nould take place in future, either 
there were such men, or there were not. If there were, it iscon- 
iiistent to believe that the event so communicated, would be told 
in terms that could be understood ; and not related in such a loose 
and obscure manner as to be out of the comprehensions of those 
thai heard it, and so equivocal as to fit almost any circumstance 
that might happen afterwards. It is conceiving very irreverently 
of the Almighty to suppose he would deal in this jesting manner 
with mankind ; yet all the things called prophecies in the book 
called the Bible, come under this description 

But it is with prophecy aa it is with miracle ; it could not ai>- 




Bwerthc purpose even ifil were real. Those lo whom a prophecy 
should be tofd^ could not tell whether the man prophesied or lied, 
or whether it had been revealed to him, or whether he conceited ; 
it ; and if the thing that he prophesied, or intended to prophecy, ' 
should happen, or something like it, among the multitude of things 
that are daily hapiieniag, nobody could again know whether he 
foreknew it, or guessed at it, or whether it was accidental. A 
prophet, therefore, is a character uscIbes and unnecessary ; and 
the safe aide of the case is, to guard against being imposed upon 
■ by not giving credit to such relations. 

Upon the whole, mystery, miracle, and prophecy, ore appen- 
dages that belong to fabulous and not to true religion. They are 
the meana by which so many ha herei ! and Lo iherei '. have been 
epread about the world, and religion been made into a trade. — 
The success of one impostor gave encouragement to another, and 
the *iuieting salvo of doing some good by keeping up a jiiotu fraud, 
protected them from remorse. 

Having now extended the subject to a greater length than I first 
intended, 1 shall bring it to a close by abstracting a summary from 
the whole. 

First — That the idea or belief of a word of God, existing in 
.print, or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent in itself for rea- 
sons already assigned. These reasons, among many others, are 
the want of an universal language ; the mutability of language ; 
the errors to which translations are subject ; the possibility of to- 
tally suppressing such a word ; the probability of altering it, or of 
fabricatmg the whole, and unposing it upon the world. 

Secondly — That the Creation we behold ia the real and ever 
existing word of God, in which we caiinot be deceived, (t pro- 
claims his power, it demonstrates his wisdom, it manifests his 
goodness and beneficence. 

Thirdly — That the moral duty of man consists in imitating the 
moral goodness and beneficence of God manifested in ihe Creation 
towards alt his creatures. That seeing as we daily do the goodness 
of God to all men, it is an example calling upon all men lo practise 
the same towards each other ; and consequently that eveiy thing 
of persecution and revenge between man and man, and every 
thing of cruelly to animals, is a violation of moral duly. 

I trouble not myself about the manner of future existence. I 
content myself with believing, even lo positive conviction, that 
the power that gave inc existence is able lo continue h, in any 
form and manner he pleases, either with or without this body ; and 
it appears mote probable to me that I shall continue to exist here- 
after, than that 1 should have had existence, as I now have, be- 
fore that existence began 

It is certain that, in one point, all nations of ihe earth and all re- 
ligitms agree ; oil believe m a God ; the things in which they dis- 
agree, are the redundancies annexed to that belief ; and therefore. 
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if ever an universal religion should prevail, it will not be believing 
any thing new, but in getting rid of redundancies, and believing 
as man believed at first. Adam, if ever there was such a man, 
was created a Deist ; but in the mean time, let every man follow, 
as he has a right to do, the religion and worship he prefers. 
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PREFACE. 



I HAVE mentioned m the former part of Tlu Age ofReasany that 
it had long been my intention to publish my thoughts upon reli- 
gion ; but that I had originally reserved it to a later period in life, 
intending it to be the last work I should undertake. The circum- 
stances, however, which existed in France in the latter end of 
the year 1793, determined me to delay it no longer. The just 
and humane principles of the revolution, which philosophy had 
first diffused, had been departed from. The idea, always dan- 
gerous to society as it is derogatory to the Almighty, that priests 
could forgive sins, though it seemed to exist no longer > had blunt- 
ed the feelings of humanity, and callously prepared men for the 
commission of all manner of crimes. The intolerant spirit of 
church persecutions had transferred itself into politics ; the tribu-* 
nal, styled revolutionary, suppUed the place of an inquisition; 
and the guillotine and the stake outdid the fire and foggot of the 
church. I saw many of my most intimate friends destroyed ; oth- 
ers daily carried to prison ; and I had reason to believe, and had 
also intimations given me, that the same danger was approaching 
myself 

Under these disadvantages, I began the former part of the Age 
of Reason ; I had, besides, neither Bible nor Testament to refer 
to, though I was writing against both ; nor could I procure any ; 
notwithstanding which, I have produced a work that no Bible 
believer, though writing at his ease, and with a Ubrary of church 
books about him, can refute. Towards the latter end of December 
of that ydar, a motion was made and carried, to exclude foreigners 
from the Convention. There were but two in it, Anacharsis 
C loots and myself; and I saw, I was particularly pointed at by 
Bourdon de rOise, in his speech on that motion. 

Conceiving, aflter this, that I had but a few days of liberty, I 
sat down and brought the work to a close as speedily as possible ; 
nnd I had not finished it more than six hours, in the state it has 
Fincc appeared, before a guard came there about three in (he 
morning, %vith an order signed by the two committees of pubUo 
safety and suretj'-general, for putting me in arrestation as a foi^ 
cigncr, and conveyed roe to the prison of the Luxembourg. I 
contrivtd, in my way there, to call on Joel Barlow, and I put tke 
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manuscript of the work into his hands, as more safe than in my 
possession in prison ; and not knowing what might be the fate in 
J ranee, either of the writer or the work, I addressed it to the pro- 
tection of the citizens of the United States. 

It is with justice that I say, that the guard who executed this 
order, and the interpreter of the Committee of Greneral Surety, 
who accompanied them to examine my papers, treated me not only 
with civility but with respect. The keeper of the Luxembourg, 
Bennoit, a man of a good heart, showed to me every friendship in 
his power, as did also all his family, while he continued in that 
station. He was removed from it, put into acrestation, and carried 
before the tribunal upon a malignant accusattion, but acquitted. 

After I had been in the Luxembourg about three weeks, the 
Americans, then in Paris, went in a body to the CJonvention, to 
reclaim me as their countryman and friend ; but were answered by 
the President, Vader, who was also President of the Committee 
of Surety-General, and had signed the order for my arrestation, 
that I was bom in England. I heard no more after this, from any 
person out of the walls of the prison,.till the fall of Robespierre, 
on the 9th of Thermidor—July 27, 1794. 

About two months before this event, I was seized with a fever, 
that in its progress had every symptom of becoming mortal, and 
from the effects of which I am not recovered. It was then that I 
remembered with renewed satisfaction, and congratulated myself 
most sincerely, on having written the former part of " The Jigt of 
Reason?'* I hsA then but httle expectation of surviving, and those 
about me had less. I know, therefore, by experience, the con- 
scientious trial of my own principles. 

I was then with three chamber comrades, Joseph Vanhuele, of 
Bruges, Charles Bastini, and Michael Robyns, of Louvain. The 
unceasing and anxious attention of these three friends to me, by 
night and by day, I remember with gratitude, and mention with 
pleasure. It happened that a physician (Dr. Graham) and a sur- 
geon (Mr. Bond), part of the suite of General O'Hara, were then 
in the Luxembourg. I ask not myself, whether it be convenient 
to them, as men under the English government, that I express to 
them my thanks ; but I should reproach myself if I did not ; and 
also to the physician of the Luxembourg, Dr. Markoski. 

I have some reason to believe, because I cannot discover any 
other cause, that this illness preserved me in existence. Among 
the papers of Robespierre that were examined and reported upon 
to the Convention, by a Committee of Deputies, is a note in the 
hand-writing of Robespierre, in the following words : — 



" Dcmander que Tlwmaa Pahie 
8oit decrete d^accmaiionypour Vhi^ 
Uret de VAmerique autant que de 
la France.'' 



To demand thai a decree of ac^ 
cusaiion be passed against Thom- 
as PaiiiCjfor tJie interest ofdmer^ 
ica, as well as of France. 
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From what cause it was that the intention was not put in exe- 
cution, I know not, and cannot inform myself ; and therefore I 
ascribe it to impossibility, on account of that illness. 

The Convention, to repair as much as lay in their power the in- 
justice I had sustained, invited me publicly and unanimously to re- 
turn into the Convention, and which I accepted, to show I could 
bear an injury without permitting it to injure my principles, or my 
disposition. It is not because right principles have been violated, 
that they ai*e to be abandoned. 

I have seen, since I have been at liberty, several publications 
written, some in America, and some in England, as answers to the 
former part of " The Age of Reason." If the authors of these 
can amuse themselves by so doing, I shall not interrupt them — 
They may write against the work, and against me, as much as they 
please ; they do me more service than they intend, and I can have 
no objection that they v.- rite on. They will find, however, by this 
second part, without its being written as an answer to them, that 
they must return to their work, and spin their cobweb over again. 
The first is brushed away by accident. 

They will now find that I have furnished myself with a Bible 
and Testament ; and I can say also, that I have found them to be 
much worse books than I had conceived. If I have erred in any 
thing, in the former part of the Age of Reason, it has been by 
speaking better of some parts of those books than they have de- 
served. 

I observe, that all my opponents resort, more or less, to what 
they call Scripture evidence and Bible authority, to help them 
out. They are so little masters of the subject, as to confound a 
dispute about authenticity with a dispute about doctrines ; I will, 
however, put them right, tliat if they should be disposed to write 
any more, they may know how to begin. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
October, 1795. 
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IT has often been said, that any thing may be proved from the 
Bible, but before any thing can be admitted as proved by the Bible, 
the Bible itself must be proved to be true ; for if the Bible be not 
true, or the truth of it be doubtful, it ceases to have authority, and 
cannot be admitted as proof of any thing. 

It has been the practice of all Christian commentators on the Bi- 
ble, and of all Christian priests and preachers, to impose the Bible 
on the world as a mass of truth, and as the word of God ; they have 
disputed and wrangled, and have anathematized each other about 
the supposable meaning of particular parts and passages therein ; 
one has said and insisted that such a passage meant such a thing ; 
another that it meant directly the contrary ; and a third, that it 
meant neither one nor the other, but something different from both; 
and this they call understanding the Bible. 

It has happened, that all the answers which I have seen to the 
former part of the .^o-g 0^ 22€cr«a» have been written by priests; 
and these pious men, like their predecessors, contend and wrangle, 
and pretend to understand the Bible ; each understands it different- 
ly, but each understands it best ; and they have agreed in nothing, 
but in telling their readers that Thomas Paine understands it not. 

Now instead of wasting their time, and heating themselves in 
fractious disputations about doctrinal points drawn from the Bible, 
these men ought to know, and if they do not, it is civility to inform 
them, that the first thing to be understood is, whether there is suf* 
ficient authority for believing the Bible to be the word of God, or 
whether there is not. 

There are matters in that book, said to be done by the express 
command of God, that are as shocking to humanity, and to every 
idea we have of moral justice, as any thing done by Robespierre, 
by Carrier, by Joseph le Bon, in France, by the English govern- 
ment in the East-Indies, or by any other assassin in modem times. 
When we read in the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, &c. that 
they (the Israelites) came by stealth upon whole nations of people, 
who, as the history itself shows, had given them no offence ; ihat 
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ihey put all those natiom to the sword ; that they spared neither age nlor 
infancy ; Hiai they utterly destroyed menj women and children ; thai 
tliey lyt not a sotUto breaihe ; expressions that are repeated over 
and over again in those books, and that too with exulting ferocity ; 
are we sure these things are facts ? Are we sure that the Creator 
of man commissioned these things to be done ? Are we sure that 
the books that tell us so w«re written by his authority ? 

It is not the antiquity of a tale that is any evidence of its truth ; 
on the contrary, it is a symptom of its being fabulous *, for the more 
ancient any history pretends to be, the more it has the resemblance 
of a fable. The origin of every nation is buried in fabulous tra- 
dition, and that of the Jews is as much to be suspected as any oth- 
er. To charge the commission of acts upon the Almighty, which 
in their own nature, and by every rule of moral justice, are crimes, 
as all assassination is, and more especially the assassination of in- 
fants, is matter of serious concern. The Bible tells us, that those 
assassinations were done by the express command of God. To be- 
lieve, therefore, the Bible to be true, we must unbelieve all our be- 
lief in the moral justice of God ; for wherein could crying or smil- 
ing infants offend ? And to read the Bible without horror, we must 
undo every thing that is tender, sympathising, and benevolent in 
the heart of man. Speaking for myself, if I had no other evidence 
that the Bible is fabulous, than the sacrifice I must make to be- 
lieve it to be true, that alone would be sufficient to determine mv 
choice. But, in addition to all the moral evidence against the Bi- 
ble, I will, in the progress of this work, produce such other evi- 
dence, as even a priest cannot deny ; and shew, from that evidence, 
that the Bible is not entitled to credit, as being the word of God. 
But, before 1 proceed to this examination, I will show wherein 
the Bible differs from all other ancient writings with respect to the 
nature of the evidence necessary to establish its authenticity ; and 
this is the more proper to be done, because the advocates of the 
Bible, in their answers to the former part of the Jige of Reason, 
undertake to say, and they put some stress thereon, that the au- 
thenticity of the Bible is as well established as that of any other 
ancient book ; as if our belief of the one could become any rule 
for our belief of the other. 

I know, however, but of one ancient book that authoritatively 
challenges universal consent and belief, eiid that is Eiiclid^s Ele^ 
ments of Geometry ;* and the reason is, because it is a book of self^ 
evident demonstration, entirely independent of its author, and of 
every thing relating to time, place and circumstance. The mat- 
ters contained in that book would have the same authority they 
now have, had they been written by any other person, or had the^ 
work been anonymous, or had the author never been known ; for 
the identical certainty of who was the author, makes no part of our 

♦ Euclid, according to chronological history, lived three hundred years before Chriat^ 
and about oue hundred„bcfore Archimedes ; he wds of the city of Alexandria^ in £g>'pt. 
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belief of the matters contained in the book. But it is quite other- 
wise with respect to the books ascribed to Moses, to Joshua, to 
Samuel, &c. those are books of testimony ^ and they testify of 
things naturally incredible ; and therefore the whole of our be- 
lief, as to the authenticity of those books, rests, in the first place, 
upon the cerlahily that they were written by Moses, Joshua, and 
Samuel ; secondly, upon the credit we give to their testimony. 
We may believe the first, that is, we may believe the certainly 
of the authorship, and yet not the testimony ; in the same man- 
ner that we may believe that a certain person gave evidence 
upon a case, and yet not believe the evidence that he gave. 
But if it should be found, that the books ascribed to Moses, Josh- 
ua, and Samuel, were not written by Moses, Joshua, and Sam- 
uel, every part of the authority and authenticity of those books 
is gone at once ; for there can be no such thing as forged 
or invented testimony ; neither can there be anonymous tes- 
timony, more especially as to things naturally incredible ; 
such as that of talking with God face to face, or that of the sun 
and moon standing still at the command of a man. Tlie greatest 
part of the other ancient books are works of genius ; of which 
kind are those ascribed to Homer, to Plato, to Aristotle, to De- 
mosthenes, to Cicero, &c. Here again the author is not an es- 
sential in the credit we give to any of those works ■, for, as works 
of genius, they would have the same merit they have now, were 
they anonymous. Nobody believes the Trcjan story, as related 
by Homer, to be true — for it is the poet only that is admired ; 
and the merit of the poet will remain, though the story be fabu- 
lous. But if we disbelieve the matters related by the Bible au- 
thors, (Moses for instance) as we disbelieve the things related 
by Homer, there remains nothing of JMoses in our estimation, 
but an impostor. As to the ancient historians from Herodotus 
to Tacitus, we credit them as far as they relate things probable 
and credible, and no further ; for if we do, we must believe the 
two miracles which Tacitus relates were performed by Vespa- 
siau, that of curing a lame man, and a blind man, in just the 
same manner as the same things are told of Jesus Christ by his 
historians. We must also beheve the miracle cited by Josephus, 
that of the sea of Pamphilia opening to let Alexander and his 
army pass, as is related of the Red Sea in Exodus. These mir- 
acles are quite as well authenticated as the Bible miracles, and 
yet we do not believe them ; consequently the degree of evi- 
dence necessary to establish our belief of things naturally in- 
credible, whether in the Bible or elsewhere, is far greater than 
that which obtains our belief to natural and probable things ; 
and therefore the advocates for the Bible have no claim to our 
belief of the Bible, because that we believe things stated in oth- 
er ancient writings ; since we believe the things stated in these 
writings no further than they are probable and credible, or be- 
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cnu^e they nrc Rclf-evidctil, like Euclid ; or admire them lie- 
cauite they are elegant, like i[umer ; or approve thorn because 
they are sedate, like Pialo ; or judicious, like Aristotle. 

Having prcniir^ed these things, I proceed to exa.Liiinc the au- 
thenticity of the IJiiiio, and I begin with what are called liie live 
hooks III' Moses, Gausii., Exodus, Liriticiia, J^miilii:rs, aad Dcti- 
Icroiioiiiij. 31y iutuutioii 'u to show that lliose books arc spuri- 
oud, and that jMur^d is nvt the author oftheiii ; and still further, 
that they were not written in the time of Moses, nor till several 
hundred years allenvardj ; that lliey are no other than uu at' 
tempted histiiry ol'the lil'c oI'Moacs, and ofthe times in which he 
is saidtu have lived, and also ol' the times jirior thereto, uiitton 
by some very iguunuit and stupid prctcndcrd to authorship, sev- 
cntJ hundred yearn aJler the death of Mosea, as men no»- write 
)i)i)toried nrtlunjrs (hat ha]ipenud, or are supposed to liave hap- 
pened, seViTid hundred or several thousand years ago. 

The evidence that I shall produce in tliis case is from the 
books themselves ! and I nill cuufinc myself to this evidence 
only,— Were I to n:ter for proof to any of the ajicient authors, 
whom Iho advocates of the Riblu call profane authors, they 
would controvert that authority, as I coiilroveit flieirs ; I will 
therefore meet them on their uwu ground, and oppose tiiero with 
their own weapon, the Diiile. 

In the first place, there is no afTirniativc evidence that Moses 
is the author ol' ihose books ; and tliat he is tile autlior, is elto' 
celher an unlbutided opinion, got abroad nobody knows how, 
X'lie style and mamicr in which lliose hooks ari) written, eivo no 
room to believe, or even to suppose, Ihcy were tiTilten by Moses ; 
GiT it is altogether ihc style and manner of another person speak- 
ing of Moacs. In E\odus, Leviticus and Numbers, (for every 
thing in (Genesis is prior to the time of Moses, and not the least 
■llusion is made to him tlierein) the whole, 1 say, of these hooks 
is in the tliird jjcrson ; it is always, Ihc Lord said wito Moses, or 
M>ses ittld uiUo the Loi-d ; or Moses mid uulo the people, or Hie 
ptople mid milo Moaes ; and this is the style and manner that hi»< 
tonana use, in speaking of the person whose lives and actions 
they are writing. It may be said that a man may spcuk of him- 
self in the third person ; and therefore it may be supposed that 
Moses did; but supposition proves nothing ; and if the advocates 
ibr the belief that Moses wrote those books huiiself, have nothing 
better to advance than supposition, they may as well be silent. 

But granting the grammatical right, that Moses might speak of 
himself in the third person, because any man might speaJr of him- 
self in that manner, it cannot be admitted as a fact in those books, 
that it is Moses whospeaks, without rendering Moses tt^ily ridicu- 
lous anil absurd; — for example, Numb, chap. xii. ver. 3. "JVoathe 
man Mosea teas very meek, above att the men v>hitk were on the face 
i^lhe earth." If Moses said this of himself, instead of being the 
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meekest of men, he was one of the most vain and atrogant of' 
coxcombs ; and the advocates for those books may now take 
which side they please, for both sides are against them ; if Moses 
was not the author, the books are without authority ; and if he 
was the author, the author was without credit, because to boast 
of meeknessj is the reverse of meekness, and is a lie in sentiment. 

In Deuteronomy, the style and manner of writing marks more 
evidently than in the former books, that Moses is not the writer. 
The manner here used is dramatical ; the writer opens the sub-* 
ject by a short introductory discourse, and then introduces Mo- 
ses in the act of speaking, and when he has made Moses finish 
his harangue, he (the writer) resumes his own part, and speaks 
till he brings Moses forward again, and at last closes the scene 
with an account of the death, funeral, and character of Moses. 

This interchange of speakers occur four times in this book ; 
from the first verse of the first chapter, to the end of the fiflh 
verse, it is the writer who speaks ; he then introduces Moses as 
in the act of making his harangue, and this continues to the end 
of the 40th verse of the fourth chapter ; here the ^vriter drops 
Moses, and speaks historically of what was done in consequence 
of what Moses, when living, is supposed to have said, and which 
the writer has dramatically rehearsed. 

The writer opens the subject again in the first verse of the fiflh 
chapter, though it is only by saying, that Moses called the peo- 
ple of Israel together ; he then introduces Moses as before, and 
continues him, as in the act of speaking, to the end of the 26th 
chapter. He does the same thing at the beginning of the 27th 
chapter ; and continues Moses, as in the act of speaking, to the 
end of the 28th chapter. At the 29th chapter the writer speaks 
again through the whole of the first verse, and the first line of the 
second verse, where he introduces Moses for the last time, and 
continues him, as in the act of speaking, to the end of the 33d 
chapter. 

The writer having now finished the rehearsal on the part of 
Moses*, comes forward, and speaks through the whole of the last 
chapter ; he begins by telling the reader, that Moses went up to 
the top of Pisgah ; that he saw from thence the land which (the 
writer says) had been promised to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; 
that he, Moses, died there, in the land of Moab, but that no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day, that is, unto the 
time in which the ^vriter lived, who wrote the book of Deuterono- 
my. The writer then tells us, that Moses was 1 10 years of age 
when he died — ^that his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated ; and he concludes by saying, that there arose not a pro- 
phet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom, says this anonymous 
writer, the Lord knew face to face. 

Having thus shown, as far as grammatical evidence applies, 
that Mosos was not the writer of those books^ I will^ afler mak- 
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^g ft few obnenralioiiB on the inGDnsiBtencie* oftiM vriter of the*' 
llbook of Deuteroaomy, proceed to Bhow, Stom the hislDTicftl and 
wi chronological evidence contained in those books, that Moaes teas 
^''' tfpl, because he could not be, (he writer of them ; and consequent- 
Ijr, that there is do authority for believing, that tbe bhuman and. 
- ;£omdbu(cherieaofmeQ,woinea, and childreo, told in those books,-. 
; ■ ifcre done, as those books say they were, at the command of^ 
6od. It is a duty incumbent on every true Deist, that he vindi- 
cate the moral justice of God against the calumnies of the Bible. - 
. . The writer of the book of Deuteronomy, whoever he was, (for' 
^^ is an anonymous work) is obscure, and also in contradiction with' 
''^imself, ID the account he has given of Moses, 

After telling thai Moses went to the top of Fisgah (and it does 
' 8{ipear from any occuunt that he ever came down agtun) he 
t us, that Moses died Iheif ia the land of Moab, and that he 
i«dh)in in a valley iu the taad of Moab -, but as there is no an-' 
_jiipat to the pronoun he, there is no knowing who he was thatf 
'iii bury him. If the writer meant that he (God) buried him, how' 
should he (the writer) know it f or why should we (the readefs) 
believe him ? since we know not who the writer was that tells 
us so, for certainly Mosea could not himself tell where he was' 
buried. 

The writer also tella us, that no man knoweth where the sepul- 
•chre of Mosea isunio Ihia day, meaning the time in which this wri- 
ter lived ; how then should he know that Moses was buried in a 
valley in the land of Moab ? for as the writer Uved long after tha^* 
idme of Moses, as is evident from his using tho espression of unio ■ 
(hit day, meaning agreat length of time after the death of Moses, 
he certainly was not at his tiineral ; and on tbe other hand, it is 
impoBsible that Mnaeshimsfilf could say, that no man ATMnreifcurfwrt' 
fhe sepulchre isvnto thit day. To make Moses the speaker, would- 
be an improvement on the play of a child that hides himself, and 
cries nobody canjmd me ; nobody can tiad Moges. > 

This writer has no where told us how he came by the speeches 
vhich he has put into the mouth of Moses to speak, and therefore 
we have a right to conclude, that he either composed them him- 
self, or wrote them from oral tradition. One or other of theaeisi 
the more probable, since ho has given, in the fifth chapter, a ta- 
ble of commandments, in which that called the fourth commaod^ 
ment is different from the fourth commandment in the twentieth! 
^fhapter of Exodus. In that of Exodus, the reasoa given for keep^> 
^g the sevfinth day is, "because (says the commandment) God' 
^na4e the^J^^^^and the earth in six days, and rested on thei 
^8eventh,J"!j$t in that of Deuteronomy, the reason given is, th»t 
^it was the day on which the children of Israel came out of Egypt, 
',KaA therefore, says this coranimdment, (/i.e Lord thy God fomaajui- 
^rtl ihu lo ieep Ike iabbalk^y. This makes no mention of the cre- 
-^on, norrtof of the coming out of Egypt. There are also maoj 
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things given as laws of Moses in this book, that are not to be 
found in any of the other books ; among which is that inhuman 
and brutal law, chap. xxi. ver. 18, 19, 20, 21, which authorizes 
parents, the father and the mother, to bring their own children 
to have them stoned to death, for what it is pleased to call stub- 
bornness. But priests have always been fond of preaching up 
Deuteronomy, for Deuteronomy preaches up tythes *, and it is 
from this book, chap. xxv. ver. 4, they have taken the phrase, and 
applied it to tything, that ihxm shall not muzzle the ox wJun he tread-' 
eth out the com ; and that this might not escape observation, they 
have noted it in the table of contents at the head of the chapter, 
though it is only a single verse of less than two lines. O priests ! 
priests ! ye are willing to be compared to an ox, for the sake of 
tythes. Though it is impossible for us to know identically who 
the writer of Deuteronomy was, it is hot difficult to discover him 
professionally, that he was some Jewish priest, who lived, as I 
shall show in the course of this work, at least three hundred and 
fifty years after the time of Moses. 

I come now to speak of the historical and chronological evi- 
dence. The chronology that I shall use is the Bible chronology ; 
for I mean not to go out of the Bible for evidence of any thing, 
but to make the Bible itself prove historically and chronologically, 
that Moses is not the author of the books ascribed to him. It is 
therefore proper that I inform the reader, (such an one at least 
as may not have an opportunity of knowing it,) that in the larger 
Bibles, and also in some smaller ones, there is a series of chro- 
nology printed in the margin of every page, for the purpose of 
showing how long the historical matters stated in each page hap- 
pened, or are supposed to have happened, before Christ, and con- 
sequently the distance of time between one historical circumstance 
and another. 

I begin with the book of Genesis. In the 14th chapter of Gen- 
esis, the writer gives an account of Lot being taken prisoner in a 
battle between the four kings against five, and carried off; and 
that when the account of Lot being taken, came to Abraham, he 
armed all his household, and marched to rescue Lot from the cap- 
tors ; and that he pursued them unto Dan, (ver. 14.) 

To show in what manner this expression of pursuing them unto 
Dan applies to the case in question, I will refer to two circum- 
stances, the one in America, the other in France. The city now 
called New-York, in America, was originally New Amsterdam ; 
and the town in France, lately called Havre Marat, was before 
called Havre de Grace, New Amsterdam was changed to New- 
York in the year 1664 ; Havre de Grace to Havre Marat in the 
year 1793. Should, therefore, any writing be found, though with- 
out date, in which the name of New- York should be mentioned, 
it would be certain evidence that such writing could not have been 
written before^ aijid must have been written idler New Amsterdam 
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was changeo to New-Tork, end conaequently not till after rbt 
year 1664, or ot least (luring the course of thai year. And, 
iike manner, any d at u I ess writing, with tlienamt of Havn 
would be certain evidence thai such ■ writing muet hnve bet 
written after Havre de Grace became Havre Marat, and conae| 
quenlly not till after the year 1193, or at least during the ci 
of that year. 

I now c«me to the application of those cases, and to shou 

there was no such place aa Dan, till many yeara ciller the death o 

Hoses ; and consequently that Moses could not be the writer o 

the book of Genesis, where this account of pursuing them ii 

j^ Xhin is given. 

The place that is called Dan in Ihe Bible was originally ate 
r cfthe Gentiles, called La'sh ; and when Ihe tribe of Dan sei 

upon this ttiwn, Ihey changed its name Vi Dan, in commemuratioj 
I of Dan, who was Ihe father of that tribe, anil the great grandson o! 
r Abraham. 

To establish this in proof, it is necessary to refer from Geneai 
I to Ihe IBlh chapter of tHc book called ihe book of Judges. It " 
I there said (ver. ST) that Ikcy (the Danites) come unto I/ttA U . 
tpwple thai Were quid and neeure, and Ikcy smote them wUh Ihc edgt flj 
rtAcnoord (the Bible is tilled with murder) and b»T7ied Ihe cUvKm 
I fin ; and they bmtl a cUy,{ver. 28) and dwelt therein, and Ikf 
I called the name o/Uk fily Ban, aJUr the tume of Dan, tLirfaHtd 
T howbrit liu name of llie cily tra» Laith eU Ihe first. 

ThiB account of the Danites taking possession of Laish a 
I changing it to Dan, is placed in the book of Judges iiiimedialel;^ 
I after the death of Sampson. The death of Sampson ia said t 
r have happened 1 tSQ years before Christ, and that of Moses 145 
I before Christ j and therefore, according lo the historical arrangeJ 
[ ment, the place was not colled Dan till 331 years after the d '' 
I of Moses, 

There is a striking confusion between the historical and t 
^ chronological arrangement in Ihe Book of Judges. The five las 
chapters, as they stand in the bonk, 17, 18, 19, 20, 2], a 
chronologically before all the precedmg chapters'; Ihey are 
to be 28 years before the 1 Gth chapter, 266 before the 13th, 24^ 
beforethe ISih, ld5beforethe 9th,90befbrc thc4ih, and li 
before Ihe 1st chapter. Thia shows the uncertain and fabuloiu 
Etate of the Bible. According to the chronological arrangemeu 
the taking of Laish, and giving it the name of Dan, is made to h 
20 years after the deatli of Joshua, who was the successor ol 
sea ; an4 by the historical order as it stands in the book, it is . 
to be 306 years after the death of Joshua, and 33! after thotc 
Moses ; but they both cjiclude Moses from being the writer o 
Genesis, because, according lo either of the slatemenls, no sue! 
place as Dan existed*!!! the time of Mosca; and therefore the writ-] 
er of Genesis must liuve beon some person who lived slier tb J 
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town of Laish had the name of Dan ; and who that person was, 
nobody knows ; and consequently the book of Genesis is anony- 
mous and without authority. 

I proceed now to stiito another point of historical and chrono- 
logical evideuce, and to show tiierelroin, as in the preceding case, 
that Moses is not the author of the book of Genesis. 

In the 3Gth chapter of Genefis there is given a genealogy of 
the sons and descendants of Esau, who are called Edomites, and 
also a list by njinui, of the kings of Edom ; in enumeratmg of 
which, it is said, vor. 31, "v^wrf these are the. lings iliat reigned in 
Edoniy before there reigned any king over the children of Israel.'*'* 

Now, were any dateless writings to be found, in which, speak- 
ing of any past event:i, the writer should say, these things happen- 
ed before there was any Congress in America, or before there 
was any Convention in Fiance, it would be evidence that such 
writulg could not have been written before, and could only be 
written after there was a Congress in Anierica, or a Convention in 
France, as the case might be ; and consequently that it could not 
be written by any person who died before there was a Congress 
in the one country, or a Convention in the other. 

Nothing is more frequent as well in history as in conversation, 
than to refer to a fact in the room of a date : it is most natural so 
to do, because a fact fixes itself in the memory better than a date ; 
secondly, because the fact includes- the date, and serves to excite 
two ideas at once ; and this manner of speaking by circumstances 
implies as positively that the fact alluded to is yast^ as if it was so 
expressed. When a person, speaking upon any matter, says, it 
was before I was married, or before my son was born, or before 
I went to America, or before I went to France, it is absolutely un- 
derstood, and intended to be understood, that he has been marri- 
ed, that he has had a son, that he has been in America, or been 
in France. Language does not admit of using this mode of ex- 
pression in any other sense ; and whenever such an expression is 
found any where, it can only be understood in the sense in which 
onlv it could have been used. 

The passage, therefore, that I have quoted — "that these are the 
kings that reigned in Edom, bef<)re there reigned amj king over the 
children of Israel," could only have been written after the first 
king began to reign over them ; and consequently that the book of 
Genesis, so far from having been written by Moses, could not have 
been written till the time of Saul at least. This is the positive 
sense of the passage ; but the expression, owT/king, implies more 
kings than one, at least it implies tv/o, and this will carry it to the 
time of David ; and, if taken in a general sense, it carries itself 
through all the times of the Jewish monarchy. 

Had we met with this verse in any part of the bible that 'profess- 
ed to have been written after kings began to reign in Israel, it 
would have been impossible not to have seen the application oi -; 
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It happens then that this is the case ; the two bootcs of Chronicles^ 
which gave a history of all the kings of Israel, are professedly , as 
well as in fact, written aller the Jewish monarchy began ; and this 
verse that I have quoted, and all the remaining verses of the 36th 
chapter of Genesis, are, word for word, in the first chapter of 
Chronicles, beginning at the 43d verse. 

It was with consistency that the writer of the Chronicles could 
say, as he has said, 1st Chron. chap. i. ver. 43, These are iJie kings 
Uwi reigned in Edcmiy before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel, because he was going to give, and has given, a list of the 
kings that had reigned in Israel ; but as it is impossible that the 
same expression could have been used before that period, it is as 
certain as any thing can be proved from historical language, that 
this part of Genesis is taken from Chronicles, and that Genesis 
is not so old as Chronicles, and probably not so old as the book 
of Homer, or as J^isop's Fables, admitting Homer to have been, 
as the tables of Chronology state, contemporary with David or 
Solomon, and -^sop to have lived about the end of the Jewish 
monarchy. 

Take away from Genesis the belief that Moses was the author, 
on which only the strange belief that it is the word of God has 
stood, and there remains nothing of Genesis but an anonymous 
book of stories, fables, and traditionary or invented absurdities, or 
of downright lies. The story of Eve and the serpent, and of 
Soah and his ark, drops to a level with the Arabian Tales, with- 
out the merit of being entertaining ; and the account of men living 
to eight and nine hundred years becomes aS fabulous as the im- 
mortality of the giants of the Mythology. 

Besides, the character of Moses, as stated in the Bible, is the 
most horrid that can be imagined. If those accounts be true, he 
was the wretch that first began and carried on wars on the score, 
or on the pretence of religion ; and under that mask, or that infatu- 
ation, committed the most unexampled atrocities that are to be 
found in the history of any nation, of which I will state only one 
instance. 

When the Jewish army returned from one of their plundering 
and murdering excursions, the account goes on as follows. Num- 
bers, chap. xxxi. ver. 13. 

"And Moses, and Eleazer the priest, and all the princes of the 
congregation, went forth to meet them without the camp ; and 
Moses was wrath with the ofTicers of the host, with the captains 
over thousands, and captains over hundreds, which came from the 
battle ; and Moses said unto them, Have ye saved all the women 
alive'? behold, these caused tlie children of Israel, through the 
council of Balaam, to commit trespa.ss against the Lord in the 
matter of Peer, and there was a plague among the congregation 
of the Lord. Now, therefore, kill every male among the little oneSy 
and Mil every woman that hath known a man by lyin^ with him ,* bi4 
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nil tJie iconlen children that have not known a man by lying wUh hiniy 
keep alive for yourselves. 

Among the detestable villains that in any period of the world 
have disgraced the name of man, it is impossible to find a greater 
than Moses, if this account be true. Here is an order to butcher 
the boys, to massacre the mothers, and debauch the daughters. 

Let any mother put herself in the situation of those mothers ; 
one child murdered, another destined to violation, and herself in 
the hands of an executioner : let any daughter put herself in the 
situation of those daughters, destined as a prey to the murderers 
of a mother and a brother, and what will be their feelings ? It is 
in vain that we attempt to impose upon nature, for nature will have 
her course, and the religion that tortures all her social ties is a 
false religion. 

After this detestable order, follows an account of the plunder 
taken, and the manner of dividing it ; and here it is that the pro- 
faneness of priestly hypocrisy increases the catalogue of crimes. 
Verse 37, "J??wi the Lard^s tribute of the sheep was six hundred 
and three score and fifteen ; and the beeves was thirty and six 
thousand, of which the Lord^s tribute was three score and twelve ; 
and the asses were thirty thousand, of which the Lord's tribute 
was three score and one ; and the persons were thirty thousand, 
of which the Lord's tribute was thirty and two." In short, the mat- 
ters contained in this chapter, as well as in many other parts of 
the Bible, are too horrid for humanity to read, or for decency to 
hear ; for it appears, from the 35th verse of this chapter, that the 
number of women-children consigned to debauchery by the order 
of Moses was thirty-two thousand. 

People in general know not what wickedness there is in this 
pretended word of God. Brought up in habits of superstition, 
they take it for granted that the Bible is true, and that it is good ; 
they permit themselves not to doubt of it, and they carry the ideas 
they form of the benevolence of the Almighty to the book which 
they have been taught to believe was written by his authority, 
(rood heavens ! it is quite another thing ; it is a book of lies, wick- 
edness, and blasphemy ; for what can be greater blasphemy, than 
to ascribe the wickedness of man to the orders of the Almighty ? 
But to return to my subject, that of showing that Moses is not 
the author of the books ascribed to him, and that the Bible is spu- 
rious. The two instances I have already given would be suffi- 
cient, without any additional evidence, to invalidate the authentici- 
ty of any book that pretended to be four or five hundred years more 
ancient than the matters it speaks of or refers to as facts ; for in 
the case of pursvitiix than unto Van, and of the kings that reigned 
over the chihlren of Isrwl, not even the flimsey pretence of prophe- 
sy can be pleaded. The expressions are in the preter tense, and 
it would be downright ideotisin to say that a man could prophesy 
in the preter tense. 
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But there arc many other passages scattered throughont those 
books that unite in tJio siunc point of evidence. It is said in Exo- 
dus, (another of the hoolis ascribed to Moses) chap. xvi. ver. 34, 
"And the chiklren of Israel did eat nianna utUil iluij canie to a land 
inh<ibited ; they did eat manna ^nUll ihnj came un!o the borders ofihe 
land of Canaan. 

Whether tlie children of Israel ate manna or not, or what man- 
na was, or wiicthcr it wjis any thing more than a kind of fungus 
or small mushroom, or otlier v; gctablc su!)stancc commv)n to that 
part of the . uuntry, males notiiing to my ari^ument ; all that I 
ineaii to show is, that it is not Moses that could write this account, 
because the account extends itself beyond the hie and time of 
Moses. Moses, according to the Bible, (hut it is such a book of 
lies and conrradictioiis there is no knowing wliich part to believe, 
or whether any) dies in the wilderness, and never came upon the 
borders of the hind of Candan ; and consequently it could not be 
he that said what the children of Israel did, or what they ate when- 
they came there. This account of eating manna, which they tell 
us was written by Moses, extends itself to the time of Joshua, the 
successor of Moses, as appears by the account given in the book 
of Joshua, after the children of Israel had passed the river Jor- 
dan, and came unto the borders of the land of CanaaJi. Joshua, 
chap. V. ver. V2. '''Jlnd Hie inanna ceased on the m/rrroWy offer Ihey 
h^id eaten if ilw old com ofihc land ; mxihcr had the children of /s- 
rael manna araj taorcj but iheij did cat (flhe fruit oflhc land of Cana- 
an iliai year, ^^ 

But a more remarkable instance than thi? orciirs in Deuterono- 
my ; which, while it shows that Moses could not be the writer of 
that book, shows aUi the fabulous notions that prevailed at that 
time about giants. In the third ch.iT)ter ( f Deuteronomy, among 




bedstead of iron ; is it not in Ilabbath of tlie children of Ammcm? 
nine. cubits was the len;>th thereof, and i'onr cubits' the breadth of 




for the historical part, which thoiigh the evid'^nre is not so direct 
and positive, as in the former cases, it is nevertheless very pre- 
sumable and corroboratinfir evidence, and is better than the best ev- 
idence on the contrary side. 

The writer, by way of proving the existence of this giant, refers 
to his bed, as an ancient relic, and says, is it not in Rabbath (or 
Kabbah) of the children of Ammon ? meaning that it is ; for such 
is frequently the Bible method of affirming a thing. But it could 
not be Moses that said this, because Moses could know nothing 
about Kabbah, nor of what was in it. Kabbah was not a city be- 
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looging to this giant king, nor was it one of the cities that Moses 
took. The knowledge, therefore, that this bed was at Rabbah, 
and of the particulars of its dimensions, must be referred to the 
time when Kabbah was taken, and this was not till four hundred 
years after the death of Moses ; for which, see 2 Sam. chap. xii. 
ver. 26. "And Joab (David's general) fought against Rahhah of 
the children ofJlminon, and took the royal city." 

As I am not undertaking to point out all the contradictions in 
time, place and circumstance, that abound in the books ascribed to 
Moses, and which prove to a demonstration that those books could 
not be written by Moses, nor in the time of Mdses ; I proceed to 
the book of Joshua, and to show that Joshua is not the author of 
that book, and that it is anonymous and without authority. The 
evidence I shall produce is -contained in the book itself; I will not 
go out of the Bible for proof against the supposed authenticity of 
the Bible. False testimony is always good against itself. 

Joshua, according to the first chapter of Joshua, was the imme- 
diate successor of Moses \ he was moreover a military man, which 
Moses was not, and he continued as chief of the people of Israel 
25 years ; that is, from the time that Moses died, which, accord- 
ing to the Bible chronology, was 1451 years before Christ, until 
1426 years before Christ, when, according to the same chronology, 
Joshua died. If, therefore, we find in this book, said to have been 
Written by Joshua, reference to facts done after the death of Josh- 
ua, it is evidence that Joshua could not be the author ; and also 
that the book could not have been written till after the time of the 
latest fact which it records. As to the character of the book, it 
is horrid ; it is a military history of rapine and murder, as savage 
and brutal as those recorded of his predecessor in villany and hy- 
pocrisy, Moses ; and the blasphemy consists, as m the former 
books, in ascribing those deeds to the orders of the Almighty. 

in the first place, the book of Joshua, as is the case in the pre- 
ceding books, is written in the third person ; it is the historian of 
Joshua that speaks, for it would have been absurd and vain-glori- 
ous that Joshua should say of himself, as is said of him in the last 
verse of the sixth chapter, that " his fame xoas noised throughout 
all the country.''^ 1 now come more immediately to the proof. 

In the 24th chapter, ver. 31, it is said, " that Israel served the 
Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders Uiat over- 
lived Joshua.^^ Now, in the name of common sense, can it be 
Joshua that relates what people had done after he was dead? This 
account must not only have been written by some historian that 
lived after Joshua, but that lived also after the elders that out- 
lived Joshua. 

There are several passages of a general meaning with respect 
to time, scattered throughout the book of Joshua, that carries the 
time in which the book was written to a distance from the time of 
Joshua, but without marking by exclusion any particular time, as 
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in the passage above quoted. In that passage, the time that m-^ 
tervened between the death of Joshua and the death of theeldem 
is excluded descriptively and absolutely, and the evidence sub^ 
Htantiates that the book could not have been written till afler the 
death of the last. 

But though the passages to which I allude, and which I am go-' 
ing to quote, do not designate any particular time by exclusion, 
they imply a time far more distant from the days of Joshua, than i» 
contained between the death of Joshua and the death of the elders. 
Such is the passage, chap. x. ver. 14 ; where, after giving an ac- 
count that the sun stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon, at the command of Joshua (a tale only fit to a- 
muse children) the passage says, "And there was no day like that, 
before it, nor after it, that the Lord barkened to the voice of a man." 

This tale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of those fables that detects itself. 
Such a cncumstance could not have happened without being known 
all over the world. One half would have wondered why the sun 
<lid not rise, and the other why it did not set ; and the tradition of 
it would be universal, whereas there is not a nation in the world 
that knows any thijig about it. But why must the moon stand 
still ? What occasion could there be for moon-light in the day-time, 
and that too while the sun shined ? As a poetical figure, the whole 
is well enough ; it is a kin to that in the song of Deborah and Ba- 
ruk, Tlic stars in their courses foup^ht aoainst Sisera ; but it is in- 
ferior to the figurative declaration of Maliomet, to the persons who 
came to expostulate with him on his going 0:1. Wert tJwUy said he, 
if) come to ine mill the sun in thy rigid ham and Uie nwon in thy Idt^ 
it shotUd not alter my career. For Joshua to have exceeded Ma- 
homet, he should have put the sun and moon one in each pocket, 
and carried them as Guy Faux carried his dark lanthorn, and tak- 
en them out to shine as he might happen to want them. 

The sublime and the ridiculoirs are often so nearly related that 
it is difficult to class them separately. One step above the sub- 
lime makes the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes 
the sublime again : the account, however, abstracted from the 
poetical fancy, shows the ignorance of Joshua, for he should have 
commanded the earth to have stood still. 

The time implied by the expression after it, that is, after that 
day, being put in comparison with all the time that passed before 
it, must, in order to give any expressive signification to the pas- 
sage, mean a g^^eat length (ftime .'—-for example^ it would have 
been ridiculous to have said so the next day, or the next week, or 
the next month, or the next year ; to give, therefore, meaning to 
the passage, comparative with the wonder it relates, and the prior 
time it alludes to, it must mean centuries of years ; less, however, 
than one would be trifiing, and less than two would be barely ad- 
missible. 
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A distant, but general time, is also expressed in the 8th chap- 
ter ; where, after giving an account of the taking of the city of 
Ai, it is said, ver. 28th, ^^ And Joshua burned Ai, and made it ah 
heap for ever, a desolation unto this day ;" and again, ver. 29th, 
where, speaking of the king of Ai, whom Joshua had hanged, and 
buried at the entering of the gate, it is said, " And he raised there- 
on a great heap of stones, which remaineth unto this day," that 
is,, unto the day or time in which the writer of the book of Joshua 
lived.' And again, in the 10th diapter, where, after speaking of 
the five kings whom Joshua had hanged on five trees, and then 
thrown in a cave, it is said, "And he laid great stones on the.cave's 
mouth, which remain unto this very day." 

In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of the tribes, 
and of the places which they conquered or attempted, it is said, c. 
XV. ver. 63, " As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the children of Judah could not drive them out ; but the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem mvto this day.^^ The 
question upon this passage is, at what time did the Jebusites and 
the children of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem ^ As tliis matter 
occurs again in the first chapter of Judges, 1 shall reserve my ob- 
servations till I come to that part. 

Having thus shown from the book of Joshua itself, without any 
auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joshua is not the author of that 
book, and that it is anonymous, and consequently without author- 
ity. I proceed, as before mentioned, to the book of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous on the face of it ; and there- 
fore even the pretence is wanting to call it the word of God ; it has 
not so much as a nominal voucher ; it is altogether fatherless. 

This book begins with the same expression as the book of Josh- 
ua. That of Joshua begins, chap. i. ver. 1, J^ow after the death of 
Mo8€Sj S^c. and this of Judges begins, J^ow ajter (lie death of Joshr- 
wa, &c. This, and the similarity of style between the two books, 
indicate tliat they are the work of the same author ; but who he 
was, is altogether unknown : the only point that the book proves 
is, that the author Hved long after the time of Joshua ; for though 
it begins as if it followed immediately after his death, the second 
chapter is an epitome or abstract of the whole book, which, accord- 
ing to the Bible chronology, extends its history through a space 
of 306 years ; that is, from the death of Joshua, 1426 years before 
Christ, to the death of Sampson, 1 120 years before Christ, and 
only 25 years before Saul went to seek his father^s asses, and was 
made kin^. But there is good reason to believe, that it was not 
written till the time of David at least, and that the book of Joshua 
was not written before the same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, after announcing the 
death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what happened between the chil- 
dren of Judah and the native inhabitants of the land of Canaan. 
In this statement, the writer, having abruptly mentioned Jerusalem 
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^■% intheTftTene, says immediately after, in the 8th verse, by *ay * 

^^ "}' of ex[danat(on, '^Now the children of Jadah had fought against ' 

?Sif. "■ /'Jcnisalem, aadtabat it ;" consequently, this book could not have 

Sj!''';.v.' been written before Jerusalem had been taken. , The reader will 

A'L./;;./ recollect the quotation I have just before made from the lath chap- - 

^.■;; ; terofJoehua, ver. 63, where it is said, that (Ae JcfiiMtlwrdweHwifA'-*-' 

gy;-.y-* . ■ Ac cAiUren tfJudaJi at JerusaUm at iJiia dayi meaning the time ■' 

ny^: ' . idlen the book of Joshua was written. ' 

^■_,- '■ The evidence I have already produced, to prove that the books 

©y-.\ I have hithertb treated of were not written by the persons to whom ' 

if^-'ii' they are ascribed, not till many years afler their death, if such ■ 

i\\ petsoBB ever lived, is already so abundant, that I can alToni to ad- ' 

i'..': : 1 Bat (his passage with less weiglit than f am entitled Co draw from ' 

.Jj' -■■ it." — For the chse is, that so far aa the Bible can be credited as an ■ 

■;.t. .. hirtory, the city of Jerusalem was not taken till the time of David; ■ 

»¥'; ■ and consequently, that the books of Joshua, and of Judges, were. 

gK ■ ■ not written till after the commencement of the reign of David^ , 

.?^j-': .. wiaxsh was 370 years after the death of Joshua, 

■'■" . 'ne name vf the city, that was afterwards called Jerusalem, i 

waa ori^ally Jebus or Jebusi, and was the capital of the Jebu- 

- -flitea. The account of David's taking the city is given in 2 Sant- 

C-- uelj chap. v. ver. 4, &c. ; also in 1 Chron. chap. xiv. ver. 4, &o. 

.■.■,;■„ . Tliere is no mention in any part ofthe Bible that it was ever taken 

before, nor any account that favours anch an opinion. It is not 

flaid, either in Samuel or in Chronicles, that they utterly dealnryed ' 

mten, aotnen, and chitdren ; Ihal tkej] i^t not a atml to brealht, as is said ' 

V- ,, of their other conquests ; and the silence here observed implies ' 

./:.■ .' that it was taken by capitulation, and that the Jebusifes, the na- t 

'; , tive inhabitants, continued to live in the place after it was taken, f 

,: ■ The account, therefore, given in Joshua; that Jft« JeiusiiM dwelJ 'i 

vilh the ckildreit of Jvdah at Jerusalem at this day, corresponds to 

DO other lime than after the taking the city by^David. 

Having now shown that every book in the Bible, fi'om Genesis 
to Judges, is without authenticity, I come to the book of Ruth, an 
idle, bungling story, foolishly told, nobody knows by whom, about ■_ 
' a strolling country girl creeping slily to bed to her cousin Boaz. ^ 
Pretty stuff indeed to be called the word of God ! It is, however,^ 
one of the best hooks in the Bible, for it is free from murder andw' 
rapine. J' 

1 ■ ■ I come next to the two books of Samuel, and to show that thoae.^. 

;|; ■ books were not written by Samuel, nor till a great length of time 

after the death of Samuel ; and that tSey are, like all the former-' 
books, anonymous, and without authority. • 

To DO convinced that these books have been written much la- : 
■ ter than the time of Samuel, and consequently not by him, it is 
only necessary tu reaiJ (he account which the writer gives of 
Saul going to seek his father's asses, and of his interview with 
Samuel, of whom Saul went to inquire about thoB^ bnl asses, bb.i 
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foolish people now-a-days go to a conjurer to inquire after lost 
things. 

The writer, in relating this story of Saul, Samuel, and the ass- 
os, does not tell it as a thing that had just then happened, but 
as an ancient slory in UtC thna this ivtiier lived ; for he tells it in 
the language or terms^ used at the time that Samtiel lived, which 
obliges the writer to explain the story in the terms or language 
used in the time the wr'Uer lived. 

Samuel, in the account given of him, in the first of those books, 
chap. ix. is called the sccr ; and it is by this term that Saul in- 
quires after him, ver. 11," And as thuy (Saul and his servant) 
went up the hill to the city, they tound young maidens going out 
to draw water ; and they said unto them, Is the seer here ?" Saul 
then went according to the direction of these maidens, and met 
Samuel without knowing him, and said unto him, ver. 18, ** Tell 
me, I pray thee, where the seer'^s Jwiise is 1 and Samuel answered 
Saul, and said, I a,n Vie seer^ 

As the writer of the book of Samuel relates these questions 
and answers, in the language or manner of spealdng used in the 
time they are said to have been spoken ; and as tliat manner of 
speaking was out of use when this author wrote, he found it ne* 
cessary, ia order to make the story understood, to explain the 
terms ia which these questions and answers are spoken 5 and he 
does this in the 9th verse, where he says, " before-time^ in Israel, 
when a man went to inquire of God, thus he spake, Come, let us 
go to the seer ; for he that is now called a prophet, was hcfoi'^* 
lim^ called a seer." This proves, as I have before said, that 
this story of Saul, Samuel, and the asses, was an ancient story 
ut the time the book of Samuel was written, and consequently 
that i^amuel did not write it, and that that book is without au- 
thenticity. 

But if we go further into those books, the evidence is still 
more positive that Samuel is not the writer of them ; lor they re- 
late things that did not happen till several years after the death 
of Samuel. Samuel died before Saul ; for the 1st Samuel, chap, 
xxviii. tells, that Saul and the witch of Endor conjured Samuel 
up after he was dead ; yet the history of the matters contained 
iu those books is extended through the remaining pait of Saufs 
life, and to the latter end of the life of David, who succeeded 
Saul. The account of the death and burial of Samuel (a thing 
which he could not write himself) is related in the 25th chapter 
of the first book of Samuel ; and the chronology aftixed to this 
ishapter makes this to be 1060 years before Christ ; yet the his- 
tory of this first book is brought down to 1056 years before 
Christ ; that is, to the death of Saul, which was not till four 
years after the death of Samuel. 

The second book of Samuel begins with an account of things 
that did not happen till four years after Samuel was dead ; for it 
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begins with the reign of David, who succeeded Saul, and it goes 
on to the end of David's reign, which was forty-three years af- 
ter the death of Samuel ; and therefore the books are in them- 
selves positive evidence that they were not written by Samuel. 

I have now gone through all the books in the first part of the 
Bible, to which the names of persons are affixed, as being the 
authors of those books, and which the church, styling itself the 
Christian church, have imposed upon the world as the writings 
of Moses, Joshua, and Samuel ; and 1 have detected and proved 
the falsehood of this imposition. And now, ye priests of every 
description, who have preached ard written against the former 
part of the ^92:e of Reason, what have ye to say ? Will ye, with 
all this mass of evidence against you, and staring you in the face, .. 
still have the assurance to march into your pulpits, and continue 
to impose these books on your congregations, as the works of 
inspired pcjimeny and the word of God, when it is as evident as 
demonstration can make truth appear, that the persons who, ye 
say, are the authors, are iwt the authors, and that ye know not 
who the authors are. What shadow of pretence have ye now to 
produce, for continuing the blasphemous fraud ? What have ye 
tjtill to offer against the pure and moral religion of Deism, in sup- 
port of your system of falsehood, idolatry and pretended revela- 
tion ? Had the cruel and murderous orders, with which the Bi- 
ble is filled, and the numberless torturing executions of men, 
women, and children, in consequence of those orders, been as- 
cribed to some friend, whose memory you revered, you would 
have glowed with satisfaction at detecting the falsehood of the 
charge, and gloried in defending his injured fame. It is because 
ye are sunk in the cruelty of superstition, or feel no interest in 
the honour of your Creator, that ye listen to the horrid tales of 
the Bible, or hear them with callous indiflference. The evidence 
I have produced, and shall still produce in the course of this 
work, to prove that the Bible is without authority, will, whilst it 
wounds the stubbornness of a priest, relieve and tranquillize the 
minds of millions ; it will free them from all those hard thoughts 
of the Almighty which priest-craft and the Bible had infused into 
their minds, and which stood in everlasting opposition to all their 
ideas of his moral justice and benevolence. 

I come now to the two books of Kings, and the two books of 
Chronicles. Those books are altogether historical, and are chief- 
ly confined to the lives and actions of the Jewish kings, who in 
general were a parcel of rascals ; but these are matters with 
which we have no more concern, than we have with the Roman 
emperors, or Homer's account of the Trojan war. Besides 
which, as those works are anonymous, and as we know nothing 
of the writer, or of his character, it is impossible for us to know 
what degree of credit to give to the matters related therein. Like 
ail other ancient histories, they appear to be a jumble of fable 
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and of fact, and of probable and of improbable things ; but 
which, distance of time and place, and change of circumstances 
in the world, have rendered obsolete and uninteresting. 

The chief use I shall make of those books, will be that of conK 
paring them with each other, and with other parts of the Bible^ 
to show the confusion, contradiction, and cruelty, in this pre- 
tended word of God. 

The first book of Kings begins with the reign of Solomon, 
which, according to the Bible Chronology, was 1015 years be- 
fore Christ ; and the second book ends 588 years before ChrisI, 
being a little after the reign of Zedekiali, whom Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after taking Jerusalem, and conquering the Jews, carried 
captive to Babylon. The two books include a space of 427 
years. 

The two books of Chronicles are an history of the same time, 
and in general of the same persons, by another author ; for it 
would be absurd to suppose that the same author wrote the his- 
tory twice over. The first book of Chronicles, (after giving the 
genealogy from Adam to Saul, which takes up the first nine 
chapters) begins with the reign of David ; and the last book 
ends as in the last book of Kings, soon after the reign of Zede- 
kiah, Jibout 588 years before Christ. The two last verses of the 
last chapter bring the history 52 years more forward, that is, to 
536. But these verses do not belong to the book, as I shall 
show when I come to speak of the book of Ezra. 

The two books of Kings, besides the history of Saul, David^ 
and Solomon, who reigned over all Israel, contain an abstract 
of the hves of seventeen kings Jind one queen, who are styled 
kings of Judah, and of nineteen, wlio are styted kings of Israel ; 
for the Jewish nation, immediately on the death of Solomon, split 
into two parties, who chose separate kings, and who carried 
on most rancorous wars against each other. 

Those two books are little more than a history of assassina- 
tions, treachery, and wars. The cruelties that the Jews had 
accustomed themselves to practise on the Canaanites, whose 
country they had savagely invaded under a pretended gift from 
God, they afterwards practised as furiously on each other. 
Scarcely half their kings died a natural death, and in some in- 
stances whole families were destroyed to secure possession to 
the successor, who, after a few years, and sometimes orily a few 
months, or less, shared the same fate. In the tenth chapter of 
the second book of Kings, an Recount is given of two baskets 
full of children's heads, 70 in number, being exposed at the en- 
trance of the city ; they were the children of Ahab, and were 
murdered by the orders of Jehu, whom Elisha, the pretended 
man of God, had anointed to be king over Israel, on purpose to 
commit this bloody deed, and assassinate his predecessor. And 
in the account of the reign of Manaham, one of the kings of 
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Israel who had murdered Shallum, who hod reigned Dut one 
month, it is said, 'i Kings, chan. xv. ver. 16, that Manaham smote 
the citr of Tiphsah, because they opened not the city to him, 
and aU the icoiiun that ictn'e therein t/iai were wiih child tfiey ripped 
up. 

Could wc permit ourselves to suppose that the Almighty would 
distinguisli any nation of people by the name oHiis chosen peoplcy 
we must suppose that people to have been an example to all ^he 
rest of the world of the purest piety and humanity, and not such. 
a nation of rullians and cut-throats as the ancient Jews were y 
a people, who, corrupted by, and copying after, such monsters 
and impostors as Moses and Aaron, Joshua, Samuel, and David, 
had distinguished tliemselves above all others, on the face of the 
known earth, for barbarity and wickedness. If we will not stub- 
bornly shut our eyes, and steel our hearts, it is impossible not to 
see, in spite of all tluit long-established superstition imposes upoa 
the mind, tiiat the tiattering appellation of his chosen people is no 
other than a lie, wl)ich tlie priests and leaders of the Jews had 
invented, to cover the baseness of their own characters ; and 
which Cliristiau priests, sometimes as corrupt, and often as 
cruel, have professed to believe. 

The two books of Chronicles are a rej)etition of the same 
crimes ; but the liistory is broken in several places, by the au- 
thor leaving out the reign of some of their kings ; and in this, as 
well as in that of Kings, there is such a frequent transition from 
kings of Judah to kings of Israel, and from kings of Israel to kings 
of Judah, that the narrative is obscure in the reading. In the 
same book tlie liistory sometimes contradicts itsell* ; f<)r example, 
in the second book of Kings, chap. i. ver. 8, we are told, but in 
rather ambiguous terms, that after the death of Ahaziah, king of 
Israel, Jehornm, or Joram (who was of the house of Ahab) reign- 
ed in his stead in the second year of Jehoram, or Joram, son of 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah ; and in chap. viii. ver. 16, of the same 
book, it is said, and in the fjth year of Joram, the son of Ahab, 
king of Israel, Jehoshaphat being then king of Judah, began to 
reign ; that is, one chapter says Joram of tludah began to reign 
in the second year of Joram of Israel ; and the other chapter says, 
that Joram of Israel began to reign in the Jiff h year of Joram of 
Judah. 

Several of the most extraordinary matters related in one his- 
tory, as having happened during the reign of such and such of 
their kings, are not to be found in the other, in relating the reign 
of the same king ; for example, the two first rival kings, after 
the death of Solomon, were Rehoboam and Jeroboam ; and hi 
1 Kings, chap. xii. and xiii. an account is given of Jeroboam 
making an offering of burnt incense, and that a man, who is there 
called a man of Ood, cried out against the altar, chap. xiii. ver. 
2, " altar ! altar ! thus saith the Lord ; Behold, a child shall 
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bdtTa to the house of David, JosiaU by name, and upon tbee 
lall he oSer the priests of the high places, and bum iDcense 

thee, and men's, bones shall be burnt upon thee." — ^Ver. 3, 
d it come to pass, when king Jeroboam heard the Baying of ' 
^e man of God, which had cried against the altar in Bethel, thtt 
lie put forth his hand from the altar, saying, Lay hotd «» him f 
^and his hand which he put out against him. dried up, >o that ke 
could not puU it in again to ^im." 

One would think that such an extraordinary case as this, (which 
is spoken of as a judgment) happening to tlie chief of one of the 
parties, and that at the first moment of the separation of the Is- 
raelites into two nations, would, if it bad been true, been record- 
ed in both histories. But though men in latter times have be- 
lieved oU Oiat Ike pivpkeU kavf said unfo them,, it does not appear 
those prophets or historiaiis believed each other, they knew each 
other too well, 

A long account also is given in Kings about Elijah. It runs 
through several chapters, and concludes witb telling, 2 Kings, 
chap, ii. ver 1 1, " And it came to pass, as they (Elij^ and Eli- 
sha) still went on, and lalked, that behold, there appeared a char- 
iot i^Jire aaA horses of ftre, and parted them both assunder, and 
Elijah weal Tip by a wldrlwind into kcai:en." Hum '. this the au- 
thor of Chronicles, miraculous as the story is, makes no mention 
of, though he mentions Elijah by name ; neither does he say any 
r thing of tho story related in the second chapter of the same book 
of Kings, of a parcel of children calling £.li3ha bald luad, bald 
^^ head ; and thai this inun of God, ver. 24, turned back, and look-. , 
y.- ed upon them, aud cursed iheta in the name of the Lord ; and there . 
',- came forth two she bears out of the wood, and tore forty and two , 
^ children of them." Ho also passes over in silence the story told, 
2 Kings, chap. xiii. that when they were burying a man in the 
sepulchre, where Elisha had been buried, it happened that the 
dead man, as they were letting bun down, (ver. 21,) "touched 
the bones of Elisba, and he (the dead man) recii-td, aiid stood up- 
, on his feet." The story does not tell ns whether they buried the 
man notwithstanding he revived and stood upon his feet, or drew . 
him up again. Upon all these stories, the writer of Chronicles 
^ is as silent as any writer of the present day, who did not choose 
! to be accused of lying, or at least of romancing, would be about 
: stories of the same kind. 

* But, however those two historians may differ from each other, 

I with respect to the tales related by either, they are silent alike 

F with respect to those men styled prophets, whose writings fill up 

*^be latter part of the Bible. Isaiab, who lived in the time of 

^^^Hezekiah, is mentioned in Kings, and again in Chronicles, when 

"fltesc iiislorians are speaking of that reign \ but e.xceiit in one tw 

jWo instances at moat, and those very slightly, none of. (he rest 

1 qa much as spoken of, or eventheir emtence It^ed qtV ' 
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, ucordiiig to (he bible chronology, the> lived within the 
nme thiwe hiatotiea were written ; some ol" [hem long before. If 
ttose^nophetB, as they are called, were men of auch unportaace 
m dieir day, a& the compilers of the Bible, and priests, and com- 
Uentatora have since represented them to be, how can it be ac- 
counted for, that not one of these histories should say any thing 
sbout them i 

The history in the books of Kings and Chroniclefl h brought 
&TWard, as I have already said, to ihe year 588 before Christ ;^ it 
will therefore be proper to exasiine, which of these prophets liv- 
, 9i befiire that period. 

Here follows a table of all the prophets, with the times in which 
tbey lived before ChriRl, according to the Chronology afiued to 
the first chapter of each of the books of the prophets : and also 
of the niunber of years they lived before the books of Kings and 
Ohrooiclefl were written. 

TaUe^tluFropktUjimlhtiie time in vkitklhy lived before ChrUt, 
amd oho b^are the books of Kings and ChromcUs toere vnitlen. 



afior 



Y«u. 


Ye^ before 


before 


Kings Md 


Chr^ 




760 


172 


629 


41 


695 


7 


607 


19 


785 


97 


800 


212 


789 


199 


789 


199 


862 


274 


750 


162 


713 


125 


620 


38 


630 


42 



Daniel 
Hosea 
Joel 
Amos 
.'Obadiah - 
Jonah 
Micah 
Nafaum - 
Habakkuk 
Zephaniab 
Heggai ) 
Zachatiah > -„„ 

This table is cither not very honourable for the Bible histoid; 
ana, or not very honourable for the Bible prophets ; and I leava 
to priesU and commentalora, who are very leai'ned in little IhingB, 
to settle the point of eliijuclU between the two ; and to assign a 
reason, why the authors of Kings and Chronicles have treated, 
those prophets , whom in the former part of the .Sge of Rtaaon, I , 



mentioned., 
c mentioned only in 
( the last ch. of Chron. 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned. 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned: 
not mentioned. 
see the note.* 
not mentioned. 
not mentioned. 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned. 
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aHe considered aa pools, with aa much degriiduig sdeiica BS aaj ■ 
hiitorian of Ihe present day would treat Peter Pindar,^ 

I have one observation more to malte on the book ■ of CblOQ^ 
cles ; after which I shall pass on to review tiie remaining books 
of the Bible. 

In my observations on the book of Genesis, I have quoted s 
passage ftom the 36lh ehaptcr, vev. 31, wlilch evidently refen to 
a time, after that kings began to reign over the children of Isnt- 
el ; and 1 have shown that as tbis verse is verbatim the same u 
in Chronicles, cbap. i. ver. 43, where it stands coaaiatently with 
the order of history, which in Genesis it does not, that the verae 
in Genesis, and a great part of the 361b chapter, have been tnkeit " 
from Chronicles ; and that the book ofGenesis, though it is placed 
first in the Bible, and ascribed to Moses, has been manniiictured 
by some unknown perapn, after the book of Chronicles was writ- 
ten, wbicb was not until at least eigbt hundred and sixty yewv 
after the time of Moses. 

Tbe evidence I proceed by to substantiate this ia regular, and 

la in it but two stages. Ib'irst, aa I have already stated, that 
the passage in Gen'esu refers itself for time to Chronicles ; aec- 
ondly, that the book of Cbronicles, to which this passage refers it- 
self, was not btgim to he written until at least eight hundred and 
aixty yeara after the time of Moses, To prove this, we have on- 
ly to look into the thirteenth verse of the third chapter of tbe first 
book of Chronicles, where the writer, in giving the genealiwy of 
the descendants of David, mentions Zedekiah ; and it was in tliS 
time of Zedekiah, that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jemsdem, 
588 years before Christ, and consequently more than 860 yeara 
after Moses. Those wbo have supcrstitiously boasted of the aa> 
tiquity of the Bible, and particularly of the books ascribed to Mo- 
ses, nave done it without examination, and without any antbori^ 
than that of one credulous man telling it to another ; for, so far 
as historical and chronological ciidence applies, the very fint 
book in the Bible is not so ancient as the book of Homer, br 
more than three hundred years, and is about the same age wiu . 
.aisop's Fables. 

I am not contending for the morality of Hornet; on the contra- 
ry, I think it a book of false glory, tending to inspire inunoral 
and miscbicTOus notions of honour : and with respect to .£sop, 
though tbe moral is in general just, the fable is oflen cruel ; aiK 
the cruelty of the fable does more injury to the heart, espeiuaHy 
in a child, than the moral docs good to the judgment. 

Having now disnussed £inga and Cbronicles, I come Iq Um 
nest in course, tbe book of Ezra. 

As one proof, amcmg others, I shall produce, to ehow the disor* 
der in which this pretended word of God, the Bible, hu been pot 
together, and the uncertainty of who the authors were, W« hw» ■ 
ouy to look at the three first verses in Ezra, and the two :lj|it Is 









Tieo Ital veriea of Ckronklcs. 
Ver. 22. Now in the first year 
of CyruB, king of Persia, tliat 
the word of the I-ord, spoken by 
the mouth of Jeremiah, might 
be accotnpliehed, the Lord stir- 
red up the spirit of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, that he made a. proc- 
lamation throughout ali his 
kingdom, and put ic also in wri- 
ting, saying. 

. 23. Thus saith Cyrus, king of 
Persia, all the kingdoms of the 
earth hath the Lord God of hea- 
ven given me ; and he hath 
charged me to build him an 
house in Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. Who is there among 
you of all his people ? the Lord 
his God be with him, and let 
him go up. 
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' ChronicleB ; Jbr by what kind of cutting and shuffling has it b«en 
that the three f^rat verses in £zra should be the two lost versea 
in Chronicles, or thai the two last vcrsi^s in Chronicles should be 
the three first in Ezra ? ■ Either the authors did not know t 
own works, or the compilers did not know the authors. 



Th-ee frst verses of Ezra. 

Ver 1. Now in the first year 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, that 
the word of the Lord, by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, might be 
fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
that he made a proclamation 
throughout all his kingdom, and 
pul it alflo into writing, saying, 

2. Thus sailh Cyrus, kiiig of 
Persia, The Lord God of hea- 
ven hath given me al! the king- 
doms of the earth ; and he bath 
charged me to build him an 
house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. 

3. Who is there among you 
of all his people ? his God be 
with him, and let him go up, to 
Jertisakm, v'hick is in Judah, and 
buUd tlie house, of the Lord God 
of hrael (he is Ike God) tdiich 
u i» Jarasalem. 



The last verse in Chronicles is broken abruptly, and ends in 
the middle of a phrase with the word up, without signifying , to 
what place. This abrupt break, and the appearance of the same 
versea in difierent books, show, as I have already said, the dis- 
order and ignorance in which the Bible has been put together, 
fmd that the compilers of it had no authority for what they were 
doing, nor we any authority for believing what they have done.* 



1 m tbe body of iha 
_Ld,*^SBul reigned one 
laraet, Saul cbose liim three UKHHand 



* I obKrved, ai I pawed along, eeTeral broken iinJ 
wilhoot tbinkine them of eoneeqBenco enough 
imrk ; nich a> lliBt, 1 Saniiiel, chap. xiii. ver. 
jaar ; and nhen he bnd reigned ivio yeara oier 

taea, kc." Tlie fint pan of ihe I'erse, that Saul reigned one year, hsa no leim, 
■iooe it does tiot tell us what Saul did, nor njuif ihing of what happened at the end 
of Ihal one year ; and it i>, beiideB, mere almurditj to say he reigned one s'car, when 
An Ter; neil pfaraae eeyi he had reigned two ; for if he had reigned iwo, it waa lin- 
^xmible not to have reigned one. 
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' The only thing that has any appearance of certainty in the book 
of Ezra, is the time in which it waa written, which was immedi- 
stely afler the Teturn of the Jewa from the Babylonian captivity, 
about 536 years before Christ . Ezra (who, according to (lie Jew- 
ish commentators, is the same person aa ia culled Esdras in the 
Apocrypha) was one of the persons who returned, and who, it is 
probable, wrote the account of that affair. Nehemiah, whose book 
follows next to Ezra, was another of the returned persons ; and 
who, it is also probable, wrote the account of the same affair, in 
the book that bears his name. But those accounts are nothing to 
us, nor to any other persons, unlesa it be to the Jews, aa a part of 
' the history of their nation ; and there is juat as much of the word 
of God in those books as there is in any of the histories of France, 
or Bapin's History of England, or the history of any other coud* 
try. 

But even in matters of historical record, neither of those writere 
are to be depended upon. In the second chapter of Ezra, the 
writer gives a list of the tribes and families, and of the precise num- 
ber of Boub of each that returned from Babylon to Jerusalem ; and 
this enrolment of the persons ao returned, appears to have been 
one of the principal objects for writing the book ; but in this there 
is an error that destroys the intention of the undertaking. 

The writer begins his enrolment in the following manner : — 
chap. ii. ver. 3, "The children of Parosh, two thousand one hun- 
dred seventy and four." Verse 4, "The children of Shephatiah, 
three hundred seventy and two." And in this manner he pro- 
ceeds through all the families ; and in the 6 }|h verse, he makes a 
total, and says, the whole congregation together wasforty mtd two 
thouiand three kwidred and three score. 

But whoever will take the trouble of casting up the several par* 
ticulars,willfindthatthe total is but !29,818i so (hat the error is 



Mlnwe:— Ver. 13, 


" AdJ 11 am tn pan, when Joshtia wai by Jericlm, (hat he lift- 


up hid eyes Biirt liw 


ked, and bfhoUl Uiere eWod « innn over agniiHl him »ilh hi* 


,id d»»n i« hi. h» 


ud ; and J»hua wtM luito him, ^md «.<d unto him, An Ih«i lor 


oiforwirailveraar 


in1" Vctsel4,"AndJKnid, Niir; Uii as (i>e vHptain of the 


lU or Ibe LoH uin 1 


1 n..w foitie. And JiMhoa fell oii l.i. face W ihe airlh, and did 


rd.ip,a™i«i<luoK 


, him. What «i><h mj' Lord unio his sen-ant 1" Verre 15, "And 



FL huetKiiii iinlu Ji«hna, Loose lliy shoe from olf thy fiiol; for 
lUindeit is hidy. And JoabuttdidBo." — Ami what Iheni no- 
ihinv ;' Snr here rhestui)- r'nda, anii ihe rhaplor loo. 

Either this alary is hmken ufTin die niid.lle.nrit iia«tnrjiold by some Jeniah bo- 
mourist, in [iilirulc oTJrehMu'ti ]ireieiulrd miivi^in Inm God ; and l£e omipilen oCthn 
Bible, "cil peiroiving the cltfign uf the rtory, have tuid it as a eerioas matter. Aaailo- 
ry of himMHir and r^inde, if has a i^reit tieul of point ; for it pompously inunducca na 
■1^1 in the figure of a man, with a drawn sword in his hand, before whom Joshtandb 
on hia fare U dw earth, hbiI Himlii])!!, (which is contrary lu their tecond tnnuouid- 
loenli) and then, this moM ini|iiinaBl einliany from heaven ends, in tellii^ Imjina to 
pull oQ'liitt thtte. It might ns wdl have ttild him to put! up hia breedtes. 
' ll ia certain, however, Ihal the Jews diti not credit every thi^tbeii leaden told 
ibeoi, ns appears fnan i)k rovalier manner iu whidi they speak of Hoaoi, wbeo ha 
wianne into the nwunt. "Asfnr thiaHoK^.tay dtey,we wol not sbat u beemne of 
him.'^' Esod. diap. uxii. ver, 1. 
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;,.;,;, ; 'irlS^643.* What certaioty then can there be in the Bible for any 

S^ \.;' Tfkbeaaah, in like manner, gives a list of the returned familiea, 

i^^^r, " '-' tod of the number of each family. He begiaaaain Ezra, by say- 

•iji. : iag, ehap. vii. vcr. 8, "The children of Parosh, two thousand 

%i-f' three hundred and seventy-two ;" and so on through all the fem- 

*■" : iiiea. Tie list differs in several of the particulars from that of 

''■.'•.. ■ ■ Eets. In the 6i!th verse, Nehennah makes a total, and eays, as 

,-', ■ Ezra had said, "'fho whole congregation together was forty and 

''^V^ '.two tbouaand three hundred and three score." But the parlicn- 

1'' (',.'. ''has of this list make a total hut of 31,089, so that the error here is 

:.'■'.''. 'll^'l- These writers may do well enough for Bible-makers, hut 

'P.-*- I not for any thing where truth and exactnej^s is Decessary. The 

■\'^-.] jwxl bwA in course is the book of Esther. If Madam Esther 

^ .. , thought it any honour to offer herself as a kept mistress to Abas- 

>■*' " aeruB, or as a rival to Queen Vashty, who had refused to come to 

' . '« Arainken king, in the midst of a drunken company, to be made a 

abow of (for the account says, they had been drinking seven days, 

and were merry,) let Esther and Mordicai hok to "that, it is no 

buainesa of ours ;' nt least, it is none of mine; besides which the 

'. itixy has a gteid deal the appearance of being fabulous, and is 

alio anotv'mou«. Ipas.ionto the bookof Job. 

The hook of Job ditlcr^ in character from all the books webave 
hitherto passed over. Treachery and murder make no part of this 
book ; it is the meditations of a mind strongly impressed with the 
viciaMtudesofhrimun lile, and by turns amking under, and strug- 
ghog against the pressure. It is a highly wrought composition, be- 
tween willing submission and involuntary discontent ; and shows 
man, as he sometimes is, more disposed to he resigned than he is 
capable of being. Patience has but a small share in the charac- 
ter of the person of whom the hook treats ; on the contrary, his 
■,\ ■ griefis oAen imjietuous ; but he still endeavours to keep a guard 
upon it, and seems determined, in the midst of accummulatingills, 
^, . , to impose upon himself the hard duty of contentment. 
:''^ ■■ . I have BpokeiL in a respectful manner of the book of Job in the 
■,■■;, farmer part of the Age ofRca.toit, but withoutknowiugat that time 
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what I have learned since ; which is, that from all the evidence 
. that can be collected^ the book of Job does not belong to the 
Bible. 

I have seen the opinion of two Hebrew commentators, Abenezra 
and Spinosa, upon this subject ; they both say that the book of Job 
carries no internal evidence of being an Hebrew book ; that the 
genius of the composition, and drama of the piece, are not He- 
brew J that it has been translated from another language into He- 
brew, and that the author of the book was a Gentile ; that the 
character represented under the name of Satan (which is the first 
and only time this name is mentioned in the Bible) does not cor- 
respond to any Hebrew idea ; and that the two convocations which 
the Deity is supposed to have made of those, whom the poem calls 
sons of God, and the familiarity which this supposed Satan is sta- 
ted to have with the Deity, are in the same case. 

It may also be observed, that the book shows itself to be the 
production of a mind cultivated in science, which the Jews, so far 
from being famous for, were very ignorant of The allusions to 
objects of natural philosophy are frequent and strong, and are of a 
different cast to any thing in the books known to be Hebrew. The 
astronomical names, Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus, are Greek, 
and not Hebrew names j and as it does not appear from any thing 
that is to be found in the Bible, that the Jews knew any thing of 
astronomy, or that they studied it, they had no translation of those 
names into their own language, but adopted the names as they 
found them in the poem. 

That the Jews did translate the literary productions of the Gen- 
tile nations into the Hebrew language, and mix them with their 
own, is not a matter of doubt ; the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs 
is an evidence of this ; it is there said, ver. 1 , The toord of king 
Lemuel, the prophecy tvhich his mother taught him. This verse 
stands as a preface to the proverbs that follow, and which are not 
the proverbs of Solomon, l)ut of Lemuel ; and this Lemuel was not 
one of the kings of Israel, nor of Judah, but of some other country, 
and consequently a Gentile. The Jews, however, have adopted 
his proverbs, and as they cannot give any account who the author 
of the book of Job was, nor how they came by the book ; and as it 
differs in character from the Hebrew writings, and stands totally 
unconnected with every other book and chapter in the Bible before 
it, and afler it, it has all the circumstantial evidence of being orig- 
inally a book of the Gentiles.* 

* The prayer known by the name of Agur*8 Prayer, in the 30th chapter of Pro- 
verbs, immeoiately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and which is the only sensible, 
well-conceived, and well-expressed prayer in the Bible, has much the app^iradce of 
• beinff a prayer taken firom the Gentiles. The name of Agur occurs on no otlier occas- 
ion uan this ; and he is introduced, together wich the prayer ascribed to him, in the 
same manner, and nearly in the same words, that Lemuel and his fH'overbs are intro- 
dnced in the chapter that follows. The first verse of the 80th chapter says, "The 
wordiof Agur, the soo of lakeb, eren the prophecy ;" here the weird prophecy is and 



* 
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The Biblc-makcra, and iIhibc regulators of time, Ihn Clironnlo- 
gists, appear to have been ut a loss where to place, nnH how to Aia- 
pose of the book of Job ; for it contiiins no one historical circum- 
Htancc, nor allusion to any, that mi^ht serve to dctermiRC its place 
in the Bible. But it would not have ansn-ered the pnrpoae of 
these men to have infonncd the world of tbcir ignorance ; and 
therefore they have afHxed it to the ara of 1.520 years before 
Christ, which is during the time the Israelites were in Egypt, and 
for which they have just as much authority and no more than I 
should have for saying it was a thousand years before that period. 
The probability, however, is, that it is older than any book in the 
Bible ; and it is the only one that can be read without indignation 
or disgust. 

We know nothing of what the ancient ficntile world (as it in 
called) was before the time of the Jews, whose practice has been 
to calumniate and blacken the character of all other nations ; and 
it is from the Jewish accounts that we 1/ave learned to call them 
heathens. But asfarasweknow to tho contrary, they were ajuat 
and moral people, and not addicted, like the Jews, to cruelly and 
revenge,but of wliose profession of faith wc are unacquainted. It 
appears to have been their custom to personify both virtue and 
vice by statues and images, as is done now-a-days both by statuary 
and by painting ; but it does not fitilow from this, that tbcy wor- 
shimwd them any more than we do. I pass on to the Book of 

Ptalms, of which it is not necessary to make much observation. 
Some ofthem are moral, and otbersare very revengeful ; and the 
greater part relates to certain local circumstances of the Jewish 
nation at the time they were written, with which we have nothing 
to do. It is, however, an error or an imposition to call them the 
Psalms of David ; they are a collection, as song-books arc now- 
a-days, from dilTercnt song-writers, who lived at different times. 
The )37th Psalm could not have been written till more than 400 
years after the lime of David, because it is written in commemora- 
tion of an event, the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, which did 
not happen till that distance of time. "Bij the rivers f^Babijton we 
tat douijt i yea, tee wfp( tvlieti ire remembered Zion. JVe hanged our 
luirp» upon the trilloas, in the midst thereof ;Jor there they thai car- 
ried us aaay captive, reqtared (f us a »o«g, saying, sing us one of 
the songs of Zion." As a man would say to an American, or to a 
Frenchman, or to an Englishman, sing us one of your American 
songs, or your French songs, or your English songs. This remark 
with respect to the time this Psalm was written, is of no other uae 

wilh tbe aame applimtion it has in llle (bllowin^cbBpiccof Lemwl, iin«HiiHcied wiili 
an; thing or predicUDn, TIk pnyBr of Agur is in ihc Sih and Dth i^tws, "Rtmovt 
far from mi ranits ond lia i giet mi aeither richn nor poistrty, buljitd m 
atth food fmvenUnt formic letl ISe fultmd dsnythei, and lay, fl'Ao I'a tht 
Lard! or Itil I be poor and ittal, and take Ihinawu of my God tn nam." tha 
buDOtany of Oie marlu of being « Jewiih prayer, fur ihe Jews Bcrtr iirajwl but 
when Ibe; vere in trouble, and netei for an; thing biitTicUiryiiengcance, and ridies. 
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than to show (among others already mentioned) the genend impo- 
rition the world has been under, with respect to the authors of the 
Bible. No regard baa been paid to time, place, and circumstance ; 
and the nam«!S of persona have been af^xed to the several boohs, 
which it was us impogsible they should write, aa that a man should 
I walk in procession at his own funeral. 

1' The Booh of Pi-orerba. Those, like the Psalms, are a collec- 
tion, and that &om authors belonging to other nations than those 
of the Jewish notion, bb I have shown in the observations upon 
the book of Job ; besides which, some of the proverbs ascribed to 
Solomon, did not appear till two hundred and HHy years afler the 
death of Solomon; for it is said in the let verse of the 35th chap- 
ter, "These are also proierba of Solcmmi, which the mmofHezekiahf 
]ang nfjiidahf cmtild out." It was two hundred and fifty yeora 
). from the time of Solomon to the time of Hezekiah. When a man 
V is fiimous, and his name ia abroad, he is made the putative father ' 
i of things he never said or did ; and this, most probably, has been 
i the case with Solomon, It appears to have been the fashion of ' 
k- that day to make proverbs, as it is now to make jest-books, anA ' 
K father them upon those who never saw them. 
g. The Book oC Ecdenaslea, or the Preacher, is also ascribed to- 

}'■'■ Solomon, and that with much reason, if not with truth. It is writ- 
i. ten aa the solitary reflections of a worn-out debauchee, such as 
Solomon was, who looking back on scenes he can no longer enjoy, 
cries out, AU t» vami^ ! A great deal of the metaphor and of the 
sentiment is obscure, most probably by translation ; but enouf li » 
left to show they were strongly pointed in the original.* from 
V' what is transmitted to us of the character of Solomon, he waswit- 
■i ty, ostentatious, dissolute, and at last melancholy. He Uved fast, 
and died, tired of the world, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
Seven hundred wives, and three hundred concubines, are worse 
. than none ; and however it may carry with it the appearance of 
f heightened enjoyment, it defeats all the felicity of affection, by 
leaving it no point to fix upon ; divided love is never happy. Thu 
was the case with Solomon ; andif he could not, with bJI hiapre- - 
tensions to wisdom, discover it beforehand, he merited, unptUad, -'. ■ 
I the mortification he afterwards endured. Intbispointof Tiew,hiB ' 
preaching is unnecessary, because, to know the consequences, it ia 
only necessary to know the cause. Seven hundred wives, and 
three hundred concubines, would have' stood in place of the whole 
book. It was needless ailer this to say, that all was vamty and 
vexation of spirit ; for it is impossible to derive happiness iioin 
the company of those whom we deprive of happiness. 

To be happy in old age, it is necessary that we accustom oaiy 
flelves to objects that can accompany the mind all the way througb ■. 

U Et (EarJb)H< i* BB atm« %■« b , 
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life, and that we take the rest as cood in Ih^ir day. The , mere ' 
man of pleasuirc is miserable in old age ; and the mere drudge in 
bu»ness is but little better : whereaa, natural philosophy, mathe- 
ntalical and mechanical science, are a continual aource of tran- 
quil pleasure ; and in spite of the gloomy dogmas of priests, and 
of superstition, the study of those things is the study of llie true 
theology ; it tcacltcs man to know and to adiniro the Creator, for 
the principles of science are in the creation, and are unchangeable, 
and of divine Vsrigin. 

Those who knew Benjamin Franklin will recollect, that hia 
mind was ever young ; hi.s temper ever serene : science, that nev- 
er grows grey, was always his mistress. He was never without 
an object, for when we cease to have an object, we become like 
an inraiid m an hospital waiting for death. 

Solomon's Songs are amorous and Ibolish enough, but which 
wrinkled fanaticism has called divine. The compilers of the Bi- 
ble have placed these songs after the book of Ecclesiasles ; and - 
the chronologista haveafhxedto them thoEeraof 10 t4yearB before 
Christ, at which time Solomon, according to the same chronology, 
■was nineteen years of age, and was then forming hia seraglio of 
wives and concubines. The Bible-makers and the chronologista 
should have managed this matter a little better, and either have 
^d nothing about the time, or chosen a time less inconsistent with 
the supposed diviuity of those songs ; for Solomon was then intha 
iioney-moon of one thousand debaucheries. 

It should also have occurred to them, that as he wrote, if he 
did wnte, the book of Bcclesiastes, long after these songs, and 
in which he estlaims, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
that he included those songs in that description. This is the 
more probable, because he says, or somebody for him, Ecclesias- 
tes, chap. ii. v. 8, "I got me mm gingers, mid viomen titiger*, , 
(moat probably to sing those songs) oiiamiwcoi inslncmenls i^aB 
lorti ; and behold (ver. 11,) all was vanity and vexation of spirit," 
TTie compilers, however, have done their work hut by halves; 
for as they have given us the songs, they should have given us 
the tunes, that we might sing them. 

The books, culled the books of the Prophets, fill up all the re- 
inainin^ part of the Bible ; they are sixteen in number, begin- 
ning with Isaiah, and ending with Malachi ; of which I have 
given you a list, in the observations upon Chronicles. Of these 
sixteen prophets, all of whom, e.'icept the three last, lived with- 
in the time th^ hooks of Kings and Chronicles were written ; ' 
two only, Isaiali and Jeremiah, are mentioned in the history of 
thoac books. I shall begin with those two, reserving what I 
have to say on the general character of the men called prophets 
to another part of the work. ] 

Whoever wii) take the trouble of reading the book ascribed to '■ 
baiah, will find it one of the most wild and disorderly composi- 
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tiflOG ever put toeelher ; it hoa neither bcgiiuiing, middle, our end ; 
. (Wd escept a short historical part, and a Tew sketches of hi&- 
t tory in two or three of the first chapters, is one continued inco- 
LJierent, bombaslical rant, full of extravagant methaphor, without 
^ application, and destitute of meaning ; a 3chool-boy would acarce- 
k I7 have been excusable for writing such stuff ; it is (at least in 
: the translation) that kind of composition and false taste, that is 
properly called prose run mad. 

The historical part begins at the 3Gth chapter, and is continu- 
ed to the end of tlic 39th chapter. It relates to ?ome matters that 
ar« said to have passed during the reign of Hezekiah, king of Ju- 
doh, at which time Isaiah lived. This fragment of history be^ '* 
gins and ends abiniptly ; it has not the least connection with the 
chapter that precedes it, nor with that which follows it, nor witfi 
any other in the book. It is probable that Isaiah wrote this 
ti-agment himself, because he was an actor in the rircumstances 
it treats of ; but, except this part, there are scarcely two' ch^f- 
tera that have any connection with each other ; one is entitled, 
at the beginning of the first verse, the burden of Babylon ; an- 
other, the burden of Moab ; another, the burden of Damascue ; 
another, the burden of Egypt ; another the burden of Ihc Deaart 
of the Sea ; another, the burden of the Valley of Vision ; aa 
jon would say, the story of the knight of the burning mouataiu, 
the story of Cinderella, or the children in the wood, &.c. Sic. 

I have already shown, in the instance of the two last verses of 
Chronicles, and the three first in Ezra, that the compilers of the 
Bible mixed and confounded the writings of diflcrent authors 
with each other, which alone, were there no other cause, is suP- 
'ficient to destroy the authenticity of any compilation, because 
it is more than presumptive evidence that the compilers are 
ignorant who the authors were. A very glaring iostance of tbia 
occurs in the book ascribed to Isaiah, the latter patt of the 44th 
chapter, and the beginning of the 4oth, so far from having been 
written by Isaiah, could only have been written by some person 
who lived, at least, an hundred and fifty years after Isaiah waB 
dead. 
^.. These chapters are a compliment to Cym", who permitted the 
'■ Jews to return to Jerusalem from the Babylonian captivity, to 
rebuild Jerusalem and the temple, as is stated in Ezra.- The 
last verse of the 44th chapter, and the beginning of the 45th, are 
in the following words : " Thai sailh. of Cyrus, he ia my shephtrd, 
and shall perform all my 'pleasure ; even soying; lo Jervsalem, ikon 
^lall be bmU ; and lo Uie lemple, Ihyjmmdaliims shall be load ; Ikua 
: fgaitk tite Lord (o kia avoiMedy lo Cyna, vhoae right hand I home 
yholdea lo xiiidue wdiona before him, and I mil loose the lotns^laagi 
Jo open h(fm-e him the tuaJetmed gaiet, tmd Ihe gates ih^nof he 
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What audacity of church and priestly ignorance it is to impose ^ 
, this book upon the world as the writing of Isaiah, when Isaiah^ T 
according to their own chronology, died hooq after the death of J 
Hezekiah, which was 693 yc^ s berore Christ ; and the decree j 
of Cyrus, in favor of the Jews returning to Jeruaaiem, ' 
cording to the same chronology, 536 years before Christ ; which^ 
WBB a distance of time between the two of 162 years. I do notT 
■uppsse that the compilers of the Bible made these books, butlf 
rather that lliey picked up some loose, anonymous essays, andU 
put them together under the names of nui-h authors as best suit-^ 
od their purpose. They have encouraged the imposition, whichj i 
is nest to inventing it ; for it was impossible but they must^ 
■ have observed il. 

When we sue the studied crafl of the acripture-makers. 
making every part of this romantic book of school-boy's el<M'T 
quence, bend to the monstrous idea of a Son of God, begotten * 
by a ghost on the body of a virgin, there is no imposition we ar©,^* 
not justified iti suspecting them of. Every phrase and c' 
stance are marked with the barbarous hand of superstitious tor-JS 
ture, and forced into meanings it was impossible they could have. 
The head of every chapter, and the top of every page, are blaz- 
oned with the names of Christ and the church, that the unwary 
reader might suck in the error before he began to read. 

JleAoM a nrg-m skall ronccivc, and btar a son, Isaiah, chap. vii. 
Ter. 14, has been interpreted to mean the person called Jesus 
Christ, and his mother Mary, and has been echoed through Chris- 
tendom for mnre than a thousand years ; and such has been the 
rage of this opinion, that scarcely a spot in it but has been stain- A) 
ed with blood and marked with deaotnlion m consequence of it, x^ 
Though it is not my intention to enter into controversy on aub- 
jectB of this kind, but to confine myself to show that the Bible is ,i 
spurious ; and thus, by taking away the foundation, to over- 
throw at once the whole structure of aiiperstition raised thereon ; 
I will, however, stop a moment to expose the fallacious appticar 
tion of this passage. 

Whether Isaiah was playing a trick with Ahaz, king of Judah, ' ■ _ 

,to whom this passage is spoken, is no business of mine ; I mean :^ 
only to show the misapplication of the passage, and that it has no J 
more reference to Christ and his mother, than it has to me and .. 
my mother. The story is simply this : 

The king of Syria and the king of Isralil (I have already n 
tioned that the Jews were split into two nations, one of which * 
vas called Judah, the capital of which was Jerusalem, and the -^ 
other Israel)^ made war jointly against Ahaz, king of Judah, and j. 
inarched th^r armies towards Jerusalem. Ahaz and his people j 
ibecame alarmed, and the account says, ver. 2. " Their hearit • 
teere notied m the treei of the wood are taaiied wUh tke leind " 
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* In thin situation of things, Isaiah addreeses himself to Ahaz, 
and assures him in the name of the Lord (the ctint phrase of all 
the prophets) that these two kings should not succeed against 

* 'm ; and to satisfy Ahaz that this should be the case, lella him 
I &sk a. sign. This, the account says, Aha?, declined doing ; 
ving aa a reason, that he would not tempt f he Lord ; upon which 
laiah, who is the speaker, says, ver, 14, " Therefore the Lord 

bnnself shall give you a sign ; behold a cirgin nluiU coactwe, and 
bear a. Bon;'" and the 16tb verse says, " ^nd before lias child 
shall know to refuse the evil, and dtooae iJic good., the land which 
thou abhorrest or dreadest (meaning Syria and the kingdom of 
Israel) shall be forsaken of both her kings." Here then was 
the sign, and the time limited for the completion of the assur- 
ance or promise ; namely, before this child should know to re- 
fuse the evil, and choose the good. 

Isaiah having committed hiinself thus far, it became neceasary 
to hiia,' in order to avoid the imputatiou of being a false prophet, 
and the consequence thereof, to take measures to make this sign 
appear. It cenainly was not a dithculc thing, in any time of the 
■world, to find a girl with child, or to make her so ; and perhaps 
~Isaiah knew of one before-hand ; for I do not suppose that the 
prophets of that day were any more to bo trusted than the priests 
of this : be that however as il may, he says in the next chapter, 
Ter. 2, " And I took unto me failhiiil witnesses to record, Uriah 
the priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah, and / w«il unfa 
the propheies), and she conceited and bare a son," 

Here then i.s the whole story, foolish as it is, of this child and . 
this vii^in ; and it is upon the bare-faced perversion of this story, 
that ihe book of Matthew, and the impudence and sordid interests 
ofprieHta in latter times, have founded a theory which they call 
the gospel ; and have applied this story to signify the person they 

" Jesus Christ ; begotten, they say, by a ghost, whom tiiey 
holy, on the body of a woman, engaged in marriage, and 

lerwards married, whom they call a virgin, 700 years ^er thirf 
foolish story was told ; a theory which, speaking for myseli. I 
hesitate not to believe, and to say, is aa fabulous and aa falKU -.i^ 
God ia true* 

' But to show the imposition and falsehood of Isaiah, we hati,- 
only to attend to the sequel of this story ; which, though it i* 
taa^ed over in silence in the book of Isaiah, ia related in the 2mh 
Icbapter of the second Chronicles ; and which is, that instead of 
theae two kings failing in their attempt against Ahaz, king of Ju- 
ieb, as Isaiah had pretended to foretcl in Ihe name of the Lord, 
'^ succeeded ; Abaz was defeated and destroyed ; an hun- 

' 'In the I4th ierae of the ni. dupUr, it is said, that the cttiU ■honld tie eoDsd 
InuDuel ; bot tliia nine wai not pnn to either of Ihe chiMisn, otberwin thui u 
• dnnctcr. which the word tigoiSs. That of the projdieteta wu called HBber- 
and that of Har; «■ raM J>«ai. 
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^ed and twenty thousand of his people were slaughtered ; Je- 
rusalem was (iltmiJered, aad Iwo hundred thousand women, and 
BOOB and daufrliter^, carried into captivity. Thus much for this 
lying prophet aad iinpo^ttor Isaiah, aad the book of falsehoods 
tbat beara his nnme. I ptias on to the book of 

Jeremiah. This projihet, as he is called, lived in the time | 
that Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusnlem, in the reign of Zede- 
kiab, the last king of Judah ; and the suspicion was string 
against him, llinf lie was a traitor in the interest of NebuchaA-' 
nezzar. Every tiling relating to Jeremiah sI)dws him to have 
been a man of an equivocal character ; in his metaphor of the 
potter and the clay, c. xviii. he guarda his prognosticatiooB in sucS; 
a craAy manner, as always to leaVc himself a door to escape by, 
m case the event sliould be contrary to what he had predicted. 

In the 7th and 81h verses of (hat chapter, be makes the AI- ! 
mighty to say, " At what instant I shall speak concerning a na-! 
tion, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull dowi^ 
and destroy it ; if that nation,, against whom 1 have pronounced^ 
Wra from their evil, I will repent me of the evil that I thought to" 
do nnto them." Here was a proviso against one side of the - 
caae ; now for the other side. 

Verses 9 and 10, " At what instant I shall speak concerning 
ft nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it, if itV 
do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice ; then I will repent' 
ine of the good wherewith I said I would benefit them," Here's 
19 a proviso against the other side ; aad, according to this plan 
of prophesying, a prophet could never be wrong, however mis-, 
taken the Almighty might be. This sort of absurd subterfuge," 
and this manner of speaking of the Almighty, as one would speak i 
of aman,isconHialont with nothing but the stupidity of the Bible, 

As to the authenticity of the book, it is only necessary to read'^ 
it in order to decide positively, that, though some passages record- 
ed therein may have been spoken by Jeremiah, he is not the aii- j 
thor of the book. The historical parts, if they can be called by.j 
that name, are in the most confused condition : the same events 
are several times repeated, and that in a manner different, 
sometimes in contradiction to each other j and this disorder r .^^ 
even to the last chapter, where the history, upon which the great-, 
er part of the book has been employed, begins a-new, and ends 
abruptly. The book has all the appearance of being a med!^ 
of unconnected anecdotes, respecting persons and things of thM 
time, collected together in the same rude manner as if the various 
and contradictory accounts, that aje to be found in a bundle of 
newspapers, respecting persons and things of the present day, 
were put together without date, order, or explanation. 1 will givt 
two or three examples of tliis kind. 

It appears, from the account of ifie 37lh chapter, that the at^^ 
my of rfebuchadpezzar, which is called the army of the Cha^' 
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deans, had besieged Jerusalem some time ; and on their hearing 
that the army of rharaoh, of Egypt, was marching against them, 
they raised the siege, and retreated for a time. It may here be 
proper to mention, in order to understand this confused history, 
that Nebuchadnezzar had besieged and taken Jerusalem, during 
the reign of Jehoiakim, the predeccs.sor of Zedekiah ; and that 
it was Nebuchadnezzar wiio had made Zedekiah king, or rather 
vice-roy ; and that this second siego, of which the book of Jere- 
miah treat:?, was in conr>equencc ol'the revolt of Zedekiah a<rainst 
Nebuchadnezzar. This will, in sonic measure, account for the 
suspicion that affixes itself to Jeremiah, of being a traitor, and in 
the interest of Nebuchadnezzar ; whom Jeremiah calls, in tho 
43d chap. ver. 1 0, the servant of God. 

The nth verse of this chapter ((be 37th,) says, " And it cam«» 
■*o pass, that, when the army of the Chaldeans was broken up from 
Jerusalem, for fear of Pharaoh's army, that Jeremiah went forth 
out of Jerusalem, to go (as this account states.) into the land of 
Benjamin, to separate himself thence hi the midst of the people ; 
and when he was in the gate of Benjamin, a captain of the ward 
was there, whose name was Irijah ; and he took Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying, Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans ; then Jere*- 
miah said, It is false, I fall not away to the Chaldeans. Jeremi- 
ah being thus stopped and accused, was, after being examined, 
committed to prison, on suspicion of being a traitor, where he re- 
mained, as is stated in the last verse of this chapter. 

But the next chapter gives an account of the imprisonment of 
Jeremiah, which has no connection with this account, but ascribes 
his imprisonment to another circumstance, and for which we must 
go back to the the 21st chapter. It is there stated, ver. 1, that 
Zedekiah sent Pashur, the son of Malchiah, and Zephaniah, the 
son of Maaseiah the priest, to Jeremiah, to inquire of him con- 
cerning Nebuchadnezzar, whose army was then before Jerusa- 
lem ; and Jeremiah said to them, ver. 8, "Thus saith the Lord, 
Behold I set before you the way of life, and the way of death ; 
he that abideth in this city shall die by the sword, and by the 
famine, and by the pestilence ; but he that goeth out and falleth 
to the Chaldeans that besiege you, he sliall live, and his life shall 
be unto him for a prey." This intervie\^ and conference breaks 
off abruptly at the end of the 10th verse of the "ilst chapter; and 
such is the disorder of this book, that we have to pass over six- 
teen chapters, upon various subjects, in order to come at the con- 
tinuation and event of this conference ; and this brings us to the 
first verse of the 38th chapter, as I have just mentioned. 

The 38th chapter opens with saying, " Then Shephatiah, the 
son of Mattan ; Gedaliah, the son of Pashur ; and Juhal, the 
son of Shelemiah ; and Pashur, the son of Malchiah ; (here are 
more persons mentioned than in the 21st chapter) heard the words 
(hat Jeremiah spoke unto the people, saying, Thus saith the Lord, 
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Be Aat re»atnelh in Hits city, ahaU die b v 
and by the paiiknce ; but he that goelk jirrtk to the Clialdemw 
UBeiJorktikallharehi* I'fi for a preij, and ahaU live ; (which are ^ 
the words of the conference) therefore, (say they to Zedekiah,) we 
beseech thee, let ua put this man to death, for thiu hi weakenelh. 
the hands of Ihc maiof war Ouii remain in this city, and the liandsof: 
oil the people in spetikin^ such words unto than ; for IhU man teeketA' 
tut Iht VKifare oftht jicople^ but tlu hurt -■" and at the 6th verse it 18 
said, " Then ttiey took Jeremioli, and jiut him into a dungeon of 
Malchiah." 

These two accounts are different and contradit^tory. The one 
ascribes bis iniprisctunent to his attempt to escape out of the ci- 
ty ; the othet lo his preaching and prophesying in the city ; the 
one to his being seized by the guard at the gate ; the other to hifit 
being accused before Zedekiah, by the conferees." *' ■ 

In the next chapter (the 39th) we have another instance of tbj^;' 
disordered stale of this book : for notwitlistauding tbe siege of ll(»7' 
city, by Nohuciiadnezzar, has been the subject of several of tlfe^ 
precedin g chapters, particularly the STth and 33th; Ibe 39th ciutpi^'' 
ter begins as if not a word had been said upon the subject ; and 
if the reader was to be informed of every particular respecting 
it i for it begins with saying, ver. 1, ^'InthemiUhyearifZeiUkiah, 
Jfcmg (fJ«dah,in the teitth mortlh, com* JVelmthadrtezxar, hiig of Baby- 
lon, and ail his annify af^uhisl Jerusalem, and besieged il, &.c. Btc."" 

But the instance in the last chapter (the 52d) is still more glar- 
ing ; for though (he story has been told over and over again, this 

llTlli, in the liral book of Snmwl, l]»t «iiHra<lict 

I spii'iL of God tnnbkd Saul, 
"Provide now h nuinilini cail 



each oiher wjili re^urLt 



h oiho-wiih re^uFLtio David, 
3TUi and 38lh vlinpt?^ of tlw 






In Ibe 16lfa chapivr ofS: 
and thai hiiservania ndvisi 
nil^ plaver dohi Ok lisrp. 
play well, and bring lihn ui 
bold, I have wen a hid of IrtsK, il>e Beihlchc 

[he Lord is wiUi him ; wlierefore Saul leiil meiHengeii unto Josw, nn J raiii, " Send: 
ne David, iby son." And (verw 21) Duvid came t>i Saul, nnd sinnd befare him, and 
lie kored hiiD gnaxW, and lie became Liis armour-hearer; nnd when thn evil Spirll df 
God waa npoo Saul, (veru 23) David took Uin hurp, aiul pluysd widi hii Imiid, aod 
Saul WBi refreibed, nod waa ncll. 

Bui Uie next diopter (IT) gito on nceount, nl< diflereni to ilila, i^ ihe mlUlIw^ 
Aat 9aa1 and David became nrquaintcd. Here jl ia lucribfid id David'a enmqq- 
Mr wilh GoKnh, when David ivsi sent bjr Ilia Ikthm- to carry pruviiiion M lib bivlli- 
ran in dw amp. In die GSdi veno of diis rliaplET it hi said, "And when Suul 
■av David gn fonh againix die Fhillatine, (Gollali) he mid In Ahner, Uie capiain 
of dw Hat, Abner, whoie son is lliia yoolli 1 Anrj Aliicr laid. An thy njul liiclh, 
O khigi i ■OIIIM Icll. Ami Ihe king uicl, laquire Ihnn whoHi End tlie Hlripliog ia 
And ai David returned rrom llw ahmghtiir of (lie Pbilislius, Abner biok him uiil 
bcongbl faim before tSau), wiUi llie Iicad oC ilie Phili^iine In hix luind; and Saul 
' raid nolo hln, Wiiofc mo nrl dinu, llion tinins man? And David awweml, ''loia 
the BOD of thr "cnnnl Je»«, die Belblelicmite." 'llicH! two accoiinB belie end) ]] 
oM'"', beCBMW eadi of diem Hippoaet Saul iind Dai " ' ' " ----■■ — 
B btfxti 11li*b«%the bible, il too ridiculaua ev^ 
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^feapter still supposes (he reader not toknow anything of it, for (t 
*^~'-ii9 by BByiag, ver. 1, "Zedekiuh was one and hwtiif yean old 
»> he began lo reign, ami he mmed deten yean in JeruiMem, and 
taolher'i nowe aa» Hamulal, the danghter ofJertmialt oflMwAf 
^. jr. 4.) mid il canu to pass, in the ninth year of hit retgrt, m the 
ttnlh ioonih. Vita ffebadiadnetzar, king if Babylon, came, he and 
aU his army, agaiiut Jenisaleia, and pUclud against if, and baJt 
^■U agaiml it, &.C, &.C." 

'' '3 not possible that any one man, and more particularly Jero- 
, could have been the writer of this book. The errors are 
such as could nijit have been committed by any person silting dovn 
to compose a work. Were I, or any other man, to write in such 
a disordered manner, nobody would read what was written ; and 
every body would suppose that the writer was in a stole of inaaa- 
^ity. The only way, therefore, to account for this disorder, is, that 
the book is a medley of delaclied unaitthenticated anecdotes, put 
together by some aiupid book-maker, under the name of Jeremi- 
ah i because many of them refer to him, and to the circumstances 
of the times he hved in. 

Of the dupUcity, and of the false predictions of Jeremiah, I shall 
mention two instances, and then proceed to review the remauider 
of the Bible. 

'' It appears from the SSth chapter, that when Jeremiah was in 
prison, Zedekiah sent for him, anil at this interview, which was 
private, Jeremiiih pressed it strongly on Zedekiah to surrender 
himself to the enemy. "If, says be, (ver. IT,) thmtvrUt aamre^ 
go forth unto Ihc kirig of Bubyl(m^» princes, ilien thy tout shall line, 
fkc." Zedekiah was apprebensivo tliat what passed at this coit- 
ference should he known ; and he sAid to Jeremiah, (ver. 25,) "If 
the princes (meaning those of Judah) hear that I have talked witEi 
, and they come uuto thee and say unto thee. Declare unto us 
what thou hast said unto the king ; hide it not Oorn us, and we 
■will not put thee to death ; and alao what the king said unto thee; 
then tliou shalt Say unto them, I presented my supplication before 
the king ; thai he would not cause me to return lo Jonathan's 
Louse to die there. Then came all the princes unto Jeremiah, 
and asked him, and he totd them according to all the worda the king 
'.had commanded." Thus, the man of God, us he is called, could 
tell a lie, or very strongly prevaricate, when he supposed it would 
answer his purpose ; for certainly he did not go to Zedekiah to 
make his suppUcation, neither did he make it ; he went because he 
' was sent for, and he employed that opportunity to advise Zedeki- 
ah to surrender himself to Nebuchadnezzar. 

In the 34th chapter, is a prophecy of Jeremiah to Zedekiah, in 
ese words, (ver 2) "Thus saith the Lord, Behold I will give this 
Jty into the hands of the king of Babylon, and he will burn it with 
be ;, and thou shall not escape out of his hand, but that thou shall 
imif be taken, and delivered into his hand ; and thine eyes shall 
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tMhffld Ibe e]res of the king of Babjlou, and he bIhlFI speak with 
die« moutb to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon. Yk hear the 
■ teonj o/tte Lord ; O Zedeinah, kia^ ofJadah, (Aim loiti iAe Zorrf, 
TloN thalt Ml die by th sjpvnl, Iml l/iott thail die in peace ; and 
tpith the buTTutiga of Ihyfatlurs, the former kiaga that were hefore 
Am, to tkalt tkcij bum oaourxfor Ikee, ami t/imj mil laiasTtt Iket, tm)- 
mg, <Sh, Lord , for I Itare pivaouaced ike woi-d, sailli Ike I/trd." 

Now, insteati of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of the king- of 
Babylon, and epeoJitng with hiiu inouth to moulh, and dying io 
peace, ajid with the burning of odours, as at the funeral of bis 
fitthers (as Jeieminh had declared ilie Lord himaelf had pronounc- 
ed) the reverse, according to the 5'2d chapter, was the case ; it is 
there said, (ver 10) "That the king of Babylon slew the sono of 
Zedekiah befote his eyes : then he put out the eves of Zedekiah, 
and bound bins in chains, and curried him to ^Babylon, and put 
him m prison tilt the day of hii» death." Wltat then con we say 
of these prophets, but ^at they are impostors and liars ? 

As for JereRiiah, he experieuced none (^ those evils. He was 
taken into favour by Nebuchadnezzar, who gave him in charge to 
the captain of the guard, (chap. xx.\ix. ver. IS) " Take him, 
(said he) and luok well to bim, and do him no harm ; but do uii' 
to him even as he shall say unto thee." Jeremiali joined him- 
self eAerwards to NebuchadnezKar, and went about prophesying 
for him agabst tlie Egypliniis, who had marched to the relief of 
Jerusalem while it wiis besieged. Thus much for anotlier of tha 
lying prophets, and the book that bears his name. 

I have been the more particular in treating of -the books as- 
cribed to Isaiah and Jeremiah, because those two are spoken of 
io the books of Kings and of Chronicles, which the others are not. 
The remainder ofthe boriks ascribed to the mon caLed prophets, 
I shall not trouble myself much about ; hut take them coUeC' 
tiveiy into the observulions I shall ofier on the character of the 
men styled prophels. 

In the formei' part of the ^^e of Reason, I have said that the 
word prophet was the Bible-word for poot, and that the Sights 
and metaphors of the Jewish poets liave been foolishly erected 
into what are now called prophecies. I am sufficiently justified 
in this opinion, not only because the books called the prophecies 
are written in poetical language, but because there is no word 
in the Bible, except it be the word prophet, that describes what . 
we mean by a poet. I have also said, that the word signifies a 
performer upon musical instruments, of which I have given some 
instances ; such as that of a. company of prophets prophesying ■ 
with psalteries, with tabreta, with pipes, wilh harps, &c. and that ; 
Saul prophesied with them, 1 Sam. chap, x. ver. 5. It appears i 
from this passa^'c, and from other parts in the book of Samuel, .^ 
that the word prophet was confined to signify poetry and music ; ■' 
tor the person who was supposed to have a visionary insigte into 
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concealed things, was not a prophet but a seer,* (1 Sam. chap, 
ix. ver. 9 ;) and it was not till after the word seer went out of use 
(which most probably was when Saul banished those he called 
wizards) that the profession of the seer, or the art of seeing, be- 
came incorporated into the word prophet. 

According to the modem meaning of the word prophet and 
prophesying, it signifies foretelhng events to a great distance of 
time ; and it became necessary to the inventors of the gospel to 
give it this latitude of meaning, in order to apply or to stretch 
what they call the prophecies of the Old Testament, to the times 
of the New ; but according to the Old Testament, the prophe- 
sying of the seer, and afterwards of the prophet, so far as the 
meaning of the word seer was incorporated into that of pro- 
phet, had reference only to things of the time then passing, or 
very closely connected with it ; such as the event of a battle 
they were going to engage in, or of a journey, or of any enter- 
prise they were going to undertake, or of any circumstance then 
pending, or of any difficulty they were then in ; all of which 
had immediate reference to themselves (as in the case already 
mentioned of Ahaz and Isaiah with respect to the expression, 
Behold a virgin shall conceive and hear a son,) and not to any dis- 
tant ftiture time. It was that kind of prophesying that corres- 
ponds to what we call fortune-telling ; such as casting nativities, 
predicting riches, fortunate or unfortunate marriages, conjuring 
for lost goods, &c^ ; and it is the fraud of the Christian church, 
not that of the Jews ; and the ignorance and the superstition of 
modern, not that of ancient times, that elevated those poetical — 
musical — conjuring — dreaming — stroling gentry, into the rank 
they have since had. 

But, besides this general character of all the prophets, they 
had also a particular character. They were in parties, and they 
prophesied for or against, according to the party they were with j 
as the poetical and political writers of the present day write in 
defence of the party they associate with against the other. 

After the Jews were divided into two nations, that of Judah 
and that of Israel, each party had its prophets, who abused and 
accused each other of being false prophets, lying prophets, im- 
postors, Slc. 

The prophets of the party of Judah prophesied against the 
prophets of the party of Israel ; and those of the party of Israel 
against those of Judah. This party-prophesying showed itself 
immediately on the separation under the first two rival kings Re- 
hoboam and Jeroboam. The prophet that cursed, or prophesi- 
ed, against the altar that Jeroboam had built in Bethel, was of 
the party of Judah, where Rchoboam was king ; and he was 

* I know not what is the Hebrew word that corresponds to the word aeer in £i^- 
lish ; but I observe it is translated into Frencii by La Voyant, from the verb voir to 
see ; and which means the person itho sees, or the seer. 
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mj^aid, ot) hia return home, byaprophetonhepftrty offsrael^n 
'iriioMid uito hini, (1 Kings, chap, x.) "^ aumihe man^ 
€hd that cnnc frma Judah 1 and he laid tarn," l%eti the pro- 
' ^ ^Mt of the. party of Urael said to him, "Jam apropkrt afio, oi 
ttoN art, (Mznifying of Judah) and an angel ipake unlo me by Ihe 
tfoni if me £m-d, toying. Brine Aim back with thee UTito tkine hovae, 
Aat fu OMnr eat bread ajU tjrinft wiater : but (says the 18th verse) 
.he fiad tmto /liin." This event, however, according to the story, 
U, that 'the-, prophet of Judah never got back to Judah, for he 
was found dead on the road, by the coutrivance of the prophet 
of Israel, who, no doubt, was called a true prophet by hia own 
party, and tlie prophet of Judah a lying prophet, 

In the third chapter of the second of Kinga, a story is related 
ofprophesying or conjuring, that shows, in several particulars, 
the cMracter of a prophet. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and 
Sonm, king of Israel, had for a while ceased their party animos- 
. ity> and entered into an alliance ; and theae two, together with 
w WB king of Edoni, engaged in a war against the king of Moah. 
W ,^er uniting and marching their armies, the story says, they ' 
e in great distress for water, upon which Jehoshaphat aaid, 
-e noi here a prophet of the Ltyrd, that iDe may inqmre of 
d by him ? and one of the semanU cf Ike king of hraet 
, hen it Elisha, (Etisha was of the parly of Judah.) <3ad 
at, tht kayi of Judah, avid. The aord of Uu Lord i* vAlk 
The story then says, that these three kings went down 
Tiit> £lbha I* and when Elisha (who, as I have said, was a Judah- 
'.(tute prophet) saw the kina of Israel, he said unto him, " Whid 
have Itodd irilh thee, get thee to ihe prophets of thy father and the 
— — '■■Jtt^lhy mother. JVaj bvl,eaxd the king of Israel, Qie Lord 
aUed these thr'p Mugs together, to deliver Ihcm itdo the haTid 
kin^.ofMoal),''' (meaning because of the distress they were 
ivater ;| upon which Elishasatd, "^ ihe Lord ofhosli liv- 
hdore Vrhom I itand, surely, were it not thai I regard Jehoshor- 
idj^ of Jri'lah, I 7Pnvld not look toieardg thee, nor see thee. 
^ is ftlL the venom and vulgarity of a party prophet. — We 
now to see the performance, or manner of prophesying. 
Ver. 15. "B'-ing me, said Elisha, a minslTcl : and tt came to 
pail, ialie<t the mnatrel played, that Ike hand of Hit Lard cmnt npon 
Aim." Hfcre \% the farce of the conjuror. Now for the prophe- 
cy : " 'A»d E'hha »aid, (singing most probably to Ihe tune he ,^ 
me playing) Tha aaUh Ike ^rd, Make Iki^r alley ftdl of dilckes ;'*" 
"whidl was juirt telling them what every countryman could havefi 
told them, without either fiddle or farce, that the way to j 
water was to dig for it. 

But as every conj(nv>r is not famous alike for Ihe same thing, ■ 
BO neither were those prophets ; for thougii all of them, at least '' 
those 1 have spoken of, were famous for lying, some of thei 
.celled in cursing. :£lisha, whom I have just mentioned, « 
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chief in this branch of prophesying ; it was he tliat cursed the 
forty-two children in the name of the Lord, whom the two she- 
hears came and devoured. We are to suppose that those chil- 
dren were of the party of Israel ; but as those who will curse 
will lie, there is just as much credit to be given to this story of 
Elisha's two she-bears as there is to that of the Dragon of Wan- 
tlcy, of whom it is said : — 

Poor children three devoured he, 
That could not with him grapjde ; 
And at one sup he eat them up. 
As a man would eat an apple. 

There was another description of men called prophets, that amus- 
ed themselves with dreams and visions ; but whether by night 
or by day, we know not. These, if they were not quite harmless, 
were but little mischievous. Of this class are 

Ezekiel and Daniel ; and the first question upon those books, 
as upon all the others, is, are they genuine r that is, were they 
written by Ez.ckicjl and Daniel ? 

Of this there is no proof; but so far as my own opinion goes, 
I am more inclined to believe they were, than that they were not. 
My reasons f(>r this opinion are as follow : First, Becaue those 
books do not contain internal evidence to prove they were not 
written by Ezekiel and Daniel, as the books ascribed to Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, Stc. &c. prove they were not written by Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, &.c. 

Secondly, Because they were not written till after the Baby- 
lonish captivity began ; and there is good reason to believe, that 
not any book in the Bible was written before that period : at 
least, it is proveable, from the books themselves, as I have al- 
ready shown, that they were not written till after the commence- 
ment of the Jewish monarchy. 

Thirdly, Because the manner in which the books ascribed to 
Ezekiel and Daniel are written, agrees with the condition these 
nien were in at the time of writing them. 

Had the numerous commentators and priests, who have fool- 
ishly employed or wasted their time in pretending to expound 
and unriddle those books, been carried in captivity, as Ezekiel 
and Daniel were, it would have greatly improved their intellects, 
in comprehending the reason for this mode of writing, and have 
saved them the trouble of racking their invention, as they have 
done, to no purpose ; for they would have found that themselves 
would be obliged to write whatever they had to write, re- 
specting their own affairs, or those of their friends, or of their 
country, in a concealed manner, as those men have done. 

These two books differ from all the rest ; for it is only these 
tliat arc filled with accounts of dreams and visions ; and this dii- 
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&nac« arose from the nituatioD the writers were in as priaonera 
' ot war, or prisoners of state, in a foreign counlrj, which obliged 
tbsm to convey twn the most trifling infonnalion to each other, 

and all their poliiirnl [irojects or opinions, in obscure and met' 
aphorical tennis. They pretend to have dreamed dreams, and 
seen visionx, b&cnuse it was unsafe for them to speak facts or 
plain language. We ought, however, to suppose, that the per- 
sons to whom tliev wrote understood what they meant, and that 
it was not intended any body else shonld. But these busy com- 
■mcntators and |)ricsts have been puzzling their wits to find out 
irtiat it was not intended they should know, and with which they 
have nothing to do. 

£zckiel and Daniel were carried prisoners to Babylon, under 
Ihe firat captivity, in the time of Jelioiakim, nine years before the 
•econd captivity iji the time of Zedekiofa. The Jews were tbcm J 
atill nUQKrous, and had considerable force at Jerusalem ; ani 
itia natural to suppose that men, in the situation of Ezekiel and I 
Daniel, would be meditating the recovery of their country, and 'ij 
their own delivcvrnncc, it is reasonable to suppose, that the ac- 
cotints of dreanis ^nd visions, with which these books are filled, 
are no other thau a disguised mode of correspondence, to facilitate 
' those objects : it served them as a cypher, or secret slphabet. 
If they are not tliis, they are tales, reveries, and jionsense ; or at 
least, a^ciful way of wearing off the wcarisomeuesa of captivi- 
ty ; but the presumption is, they were tlie former. 

Szekiel begins his books by spcalting of a vision of cherubivu, 
and of a vlicd uilkia a wlieel, which he says he saw by the river 
Chubar, in the land of liis captivity. Is it not reasonable to ?up- 
[>nsc, that by tho chcrahiras he meant (hn temple at Jerusalem, 
where they had figures of cherubims ? and by a wheel within a 
wheel, (which, as a figure, has always been understood to signify 
poUticnl contrivance) the project or means of recovering Jerusa- 
lem ? In the latter part of this book, he supposes himself traniK 
portedtoJerusBlem,and into the temple ; and he refers back to the 
visioii on the river Chcbar, and says, (chap, xliii. ver. 3) that this . 
last vision was like the vision on the river Chebar; which indi- 
cates, that those pretended dreams and visions had for their object 
the recovery of Jerusalem, and nothing further. 

Aa to the romantic interpretations and applications, wild as tho 
dreams and visions they undo rtalte to explain, which commentators 
ftnd priests have made of those books, that of converting them 
. into things which they call propliccies, and'making them bend to 
times and circumstances, as far remote even as the present day it 
shows the fraud or the extreme folly ti which credulity or priest- 
craft can go. 

Scarcely any thing can be mqre absurd than to suppose that 
men situated as £ze£iel and Daniel were, wh se country was 
mta-ma, and in the possession of the enemy, all their fiienda and 
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relations in captivity abroad, or in slavery at home, or massacred, 
or in continual danger of it ; scarcely any thing, I say, can be 
more absurd, than to suppose that such inren should find nothing 
to do but that of employing their time and their thoughts about 
what was to happen to other nations a thousand or two thousand 
years after they were dead ; at the same tune, nothing is more 
natural, than that they should meditate the recovery of Jerusalem, 
and their own deliverance ; and that this was the sole object of 
all the obscure and apparently frantic writings contained in those 
books. 

In this sense, the mode of writing used in those two books be- 
ing forced by necessity, and not adopted by choice, is not irration- 
al •, but if we are to use the books as prophecies, they are false. 
In the 29th chapter of Ezekiel, speaking of Egypt, it is said, (ver. 
11,) JSTofoot of man sJwuld pass ihrougk it, nor foot of bcasl should 
pass through it ; neither shall it be inhabited for fort if years.^^ This 
is what never came to pass, and consequently it is false, as all the 
books I have already reviewed are. I here close this part of the 
subject. 

In the former part of the *^ge of Reason, I have spoken of Jo- 
nah, and of the story of him and the whale. A tit story for ridi- 
cule, if it was written to be believed ; or of laughter, if it was in- 
tended to try what credulity could swallow ; for if it could swallow 
Jonah and the whale, it could swjJlow any thing. 

But, as is already shown in the observations on the book of 
Job, and of Proverbs, it is not always certaui which of the books 
in the Bible are originally Hebrew or only translations from the 
books of the Gentiles into Hebrew ; and as the book of Jonah, 
so far from treating of the affairs of the Jews, says nothing upon 
that subject, but treats altogether of the Gentiles, it is more 
probable that it is a book of the Gentiles than of the Jews ; and 
that it has been written as a fable, to expose the nonsense and sat- 
irise the vicious and malignant character of a Bible prophet, or a 
predicting priest. 

Jonah is represented, first, as a disobedient proplict, running 
away from his mission, and taking shelter aboard a vessel of the 
Gentiles, bound from Joppa to Tarshish ; as if he ignorantly sup- 
posed, by such a paltry contrivance, he could hide himself where 
God could not find him. The vessel is overtaken by a storm at 
sea ; and the mariners, all of whom are Gentiles, believing it to 
be a judgment, on account of some one on board who had com- 
mitted a crime, agreed to cast lots, to discover the oflender ; and 
the lot fell upon Jonah. But, before this, they had cast all their 
wares and merchandize overboard, to lighten the vessel, while 
Jonah, like a stupid fellow, was fa^t asleep in the hold. 

After the lot had designated Jonah to-be the offender, they 
questioned him to know who and what he was ; and he told them 
he ii'os an Hebrew ; and the story implies, that he confessed hira- 
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aelf to be guilty. Bui tliese G«Qtiles, iostead of sacrificing htm 
at ODce, without pity or mercy, as a company of Bible prophets 
W prie^ would have done by a Geutile in the same cose, and aa 
it is related Samuel had done by Agag, and Moses by the wo- 
men and childr&ji j they endeavoured to save him, though ^ the 
lisk of- their own lives; for the account says^ "■JVecaibelesa, 
(that is, though Jonah was a Jew, and a foreigner, and the causs 
oC all their inislbrlunes, and Ihe loss of their cargo) the men row- 
ed hard to bring the boat lo land ; bvl they could not, fir Ike tea 
vrou^, and was lempeatuma against them." Still, however, they 
were uawilling lo put the fate of the lot into execution ; apd they 
cried (says the account) unto Ihe Lord, saying, " JVe beseech 
thee, O Lord, Ul vs nol petiahfar this man's life, and lay rioi upon 
«t tfMOcenf bhod ; for Ihov, Lord, hast done at it pleased ikee." 
Heaniog thereby, that Ihey did not presume to judge Jonah guil- 
ty, since that h« might be inuoceul ; but that they considered the 
lot that had fallen upon him as a. decree of God, or as it pleaatd 
God. The address oT this prayer shows tliat the Gentiles wor- 
abipped one Supreme Being, and that they were not idolaters, as ■S 
the Jews represcnied Ihem to be. But Ihc storm still continuing, 'j 
and the danger increasing, they put the fate of the lot into exe- j 
cution, and casi Jonah into the sea ; where, according to the Gto~ 
TJ, a great fish swallowed him up whole and alive. 

We have now to consider Jonah securely boused from the storm 
intfae fish's belly. Here we are told that he prayed; but ihe 

Kyer is a made up prayer, taken from various parts of the 
ilms, without any connection or consistency, and adapted to the 
distress, but not al all to the condition, ihat Jonah was in. It ia 
. auch a prayer as a Gentile, who might know something of the 
Psalms, could copy oul for him. This circumstance alone, were 
there no other, is ^mthcient to indicate thai the whole is a made-up 
story. TTie prayer, however, is supposed to have nnawerfd the 
purpose, and the story goes on (taking up al the same time the 
cant language of a Bible prophet,) saying, " 7%« Lord tpakt tmfo ' 
tkejish, and it vomited out Jonah upon dry land." , 

Jonah then received a second mission lo Ninevah, with which 
be sets out ; and we have now to consider him as a preacher. The 
distress he is represented to have suffered, the remembrance of his 
own disobedience as the cause of it, and the miraculous escape he 
is supposed to have had, were sufficient, one would conceive, lo 
have impressed him with sympathy and benevolence in the execu- 
tion of his mission ; but, instead of this, he enters the cily with 
denunciation and malediction in his mouth, crying, " Tel fori^ days, 
and JVinecoA shall be overlhrovin." 

"We have now to consider this supposed missionary in the last 
act of his mission ; and here it is that the malevolent spirit of a 
Bible-prophet, or of a predicting priest, apjjears in all lie bladc- 
maa of character, that men ascribe to the being they caU the devil. 
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Having puolished his predictions, he withdrew, says the story, 
to the east side of the city. But for what ? not to contemplate, in 
retirement, the mercy of his Creator to himself, or to others, but 
to wait, with malignant hnpatience, the destruction of Ninevah. 
It came to pass, however, as tlie story relates, that the Ninevitcs 
reformed, and that God, according to the Bible phrase, repented 
him of the evil he had said he would do unto them, and did it not. 
This, saith the first verse of the last chapter, displeased Jonah ex- 
ceedino^lijj and he was verif an<i;nj. His obdurate heart would rath- 
er that all Ninevah should be destroyed, and every soul, young 
and old, perish in its ruins, than that his prediction should not be 
fultilled. To expose the character of a prophet still more, a 
gourd is made to grow up in the night, that promiseth him an 
agreeable shelter irom the heat of the sun, in the place to which 
he is retired ; and the next morning it dies. 

Here the rage of the prophet becomes excessive, and he is 
ready to destroy himself ^'i/ is better ^ said he ^ for me to die than 
to /ire." This brings on a supposed expostulation between the 
Almighty and the prophet ; in which the f()rmer says, ^^Doest thou 
well to be angriffor the gourd i Aiul Jonah said^ J do well to be 
ans^rij even unto death ; Then said the Lord, Thou hast had pity on 
the oronrdjfor which thou hast not laboured neither madest ii to grow^ 
which came up in a 7ii^/?/, and perished in a 7iii!:ht ; and shoidd not 
I spare JS*inevah, that great ciiij, in which are more than three-score 
thousand personsy that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left Y" 

Here is both the winding up of the satire, and the moral of the 
fable. As a satirr, it strikes against the character of all the Bible- 
prophets, and against all the indiscriminate judgments upon men, 
women, and children, with which this lying hook, the Bible, is 
crowded ; such as Noah's flood, the destruction of the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the extirpation of the Canaanites, even to 
sucking infants, and womc^n with child, because the same rellec- 
tion, that there are more than tlnrc-score thousand persons that can- 
not discern between their right hand and their /(/"/, meaning young 
children, applies to all their cases, it satirizes also the suppos- 
ed partiality of the Creator for one nation more than for another. 
As amoral, it preaches against the malevolent spirit of predic- 
tion ; for as certainly as a man predicts ill, he becomes inclined 
to wish it. The pride of having his judgment right, hardens liis 
heart, till at last he beholds with satisfaction, or sees with disap- 
pointment, the accomplishment or the faihne of his ])redictions. 
This book ends with the same kind of strong and well-dire; ted 
point against prophets, prophecies, and indiscrin)inate judgments, 
as the chapter that Benjamin Franklin made for the Bible, about 
Abraham and the stranger, ends against the intolerant spirit of re- 
ligious persecution. Thus much tor the book of Jonah. 

Of the poetical parts of the Bible, that arc called prophecies, I 
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have spoken in tlie former pari of the Age of Rtasott, and already 
in tbia : where I have said that tlic word prophet is the Bible word 
for putt ; and that the flights and metapliora of those poetSj many 
of which have become obscure by the lapse of time and the change 
of circumstances, hnve been ridiculously erected into things call- 
ed prophecies and applied to purposes the writers never thought 
of. ^Vhcn a priest quotes any of (Iioso passages, he unriddles il 
agreeably to his own view's, and imposes that explanation upon 
his congregation as the meaning of the writer. The ichore of 
Babylon has been the camnwn whore of all the priests, and each 
has accused the other of keeping the strumpet ; so well do they 
agree in their explanations. 

There now remain only a few books, which they call the books 
of the lesser prophets ; and as I have already shown that the great- 
er are impostors, it would be cowardice to disturb the repose of 
the little ones Let them sleep then, in the arms of their nurses, 
the priests, and both be forgotten together. 

I have now gone through the Bible, as a mnn would go through 
a wood with an axe on his shoulder, and fell trees. Here they lie^ 
and the priests, if they can, may replant them. They may, per- 
haps, stick them in the ground, hirt they will never make them 
grow. — I pass on lo the books of the New Testament. 

THE IVEW TESTAMEIVT. 

The New Testament, they tell us, is founded upon the proph- 
ecies, of the Old ; if so, it must follow the fate of its foundation. 

As it is nothuig extraordinary that a woman should be with child 
before she was married, and that the son she might bring forth 
should bo executed, even unjustly ; 1 see no reason for nut believ- 
ing that such a woman as Mary, and such a man as Josq)h, and 
Jesus, cxi:;ted ; their mere existence is a matter of indifference, 
about which there is no ground, either to believe, or to disbelieve, 
and which comes under the common head of, It may be so ; and 
vkal then ? The probability, however, is, that there were auch 
persons, or at least such as resembled them in part of the circum- 
stances, becoHSC al'nost all romantic stories have been suggested 
by Konic actual circumstance ; as the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, not a word of which is true, were suggested by the cose oJf 
Alexander Selkirk. j 

It is not (hen the existence, or non-existence, of the personal 
that I trouble myself about ; it is the fable of Jesus Christ, as told), 
in the New Teslamont, and the wild and visionary doctrine raised i 
thereon, against which I contend. The story, taking it as il is 
told, is blasphemously obscene. It gives an account of a young 
woman engaged to be married, and while under this engagement, 
she is, to spcalf plain language, debauched by a ghost, under the 



Kupious pretence, (Luk^, chap. i. vcr. 3Qj) thut 'H!ie Haly GIuhI 
'ail come vponlkee; aud thepoieer uflke Stj^hest aliall oreiifcadow 
H." Notwithstanding which, Joseph afterwoi'da marries her, 
bhabits with her as hia wife, and in liia turn rivtils the ghost. 
is pulling the storj' into inteiljgtljlc language ; and when told 
b this manner, there is not a prief t hut inusi be usharaed to own 

Obscenity in niattera offaitii, however wrapped up, is always a 
Ftoken affable and imposture ^^ for it is necessary to our serious be- 
f- lief in God, that we do not connect it witli ^itories that run, as tbia 
[jidoes, into tuiticroua interpretations, This story i^, upon the face 
Jbf it, the same kind of story as that of Ju|)iler and Leda, or Jupiter 
Guropa, or any of the amorous adventures of Jupiter j and 
rs, fts is already stated in the former port of the ^ge (fBeatoOf 
fthat the Christian faith is built upon the heathen tnytiiology. 

Aa the historical parts of the Now Testament, so far as concenu 
^esus Christ, are confined to a very short space of time, less than 
' tVo years, and all withm tbe same country, and nearly to the same 
root, the discordance of time, place, and circumstance, which de- 
tects the fallacy of the books of the Old Testament, and proves 
pthemto be impositions, cannot be expected to be found here in the 
le abundance. The New Testament, compared with the Old, 
Ike a farce of one act, in which there is not room for very 
s violations of the unities. There are, however, oodw 
glaring eontradictioas, which, exclusive of the fallacy of the pre* 
tended prophecies, are sufficient to show the story of Jesus Chiiat 
to be false. 1 ' 

I lay it down as a position which cannot be controverted, firsts 
that the agreement of all (lie parts of a story does not prove that 
jjstocy to be true, becauee the parts may agree, and the whole may 
a false ; secondly, that tbe duagreemrni of (he parts of a story 
B the whole cnnnol be Irvt. The agreement does not prove 
truth, but the disagreement proves falsehood [)ositively. ' 

The history of Jesus Christ is contained in the four books aa- 
L cribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The first chapter of 
rMafthew begins with giving a genealogy of Jesus Christ ; and in 
J^tho third chapter of Luke, there is also given a genealogy of J&- 
a Christ, Did those two agree, it would not prove the genea(- 
1 Cgy to be true, because it might, nevertheless, be a fabrication i 
but as they contradict each other in every particular, it proves 
falschuod absolutely. If Matthew speaks truth,Luke speaks false- 
hood ; and if Luke speaks (ruth, Blalthew speaks falsehood ; and 
BMthorlty hi believing one more than the other, 
authority fur bflieving either ; and ii' they cannot 
> believed even in the very first thing they say, and set out tft 
iQ, Ihey are not cnthled to be believed in any thing ihey say af- 

Teml otitEr i^bildrcn, soni uiul 
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Truth ia an uniform thing ; and aa to inspiration a 
jTrevelatioD, were we to admit it, it b imposijible to supgioae it c 
>'be contradictory. Either then the men called apostles were ii 
; postors, or the bookn ascrihed to them have been written by other ^ 
■' perMns, and fathered upon them, as is the case- in the Old Test--| 

' The book of Matthew gives, chap. i. ver. 6, a genealogy by ■ 

name Ircni David, u|) through Joseph, the husband of Mary, to ij 

liiChrist ; and makes there to he ttoenty-eight generations. The 1 

Pbook ofLukc gives also a genealogy by name from Christ, through 

' Joseph, the husband of Mary, down to David, and makes ther« ^ 

to bBforly'three generations ; besides which, there are only the 9 

two names of David and Joseph that are alike in the two list 

here insert both geneological lists, and for the sake of perspicuity | 

sod comparison have placed them both in the sanie direction, that 

J is, ftom Joseph down to David. 
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GtMtdogu,accordiagtoMattkeir). 
' CbrSt 
a Joaeph 


Genealogy, of cording Ut Luke, 

Christ 
2 Joseph 


S Ja£ob 


3HeU 


4 Katthnn 


4 Matthat 


fi Eleazer 


5 Levi 


6 Eiiud 


6 Melchi 


7 Achim 


7 Janna 


8 Sadoc 


8 Joseph 


9 Azor 


9 Mattolhias 


10 Eliakim 


10 Amos 


11 Abiud 




12 Zorobabel 


12 Esli 


13 Salathiel 


13 Nagge 


U Jechonias 


14 Maath 


16 Josias 


15 Mattathioa 


16 Amon 


16 Semei 


IT ManaasQB 


n Joseph 


18 Ezekiaa 


IS Juda 


19 Achaz 


19 Joanna 


30 Joatham 


aORheaa 


21 Ozias 


31 Zorob^el 


22 Joram 


22 Salathiel . 


S3 JosaphBt 


23 Neri jj 


34 Asa 


24 Melchi _- W 


25 Abia 


35 Addi "^"iL M 


26 Roboam 


26Cosam ^- -^« 


31 Solomon 


27 Elmodora ' ^'^^H 


2B David* 


28 Er V^^^ 



■ From ilw hirlh of DnTid w 
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Otnealogyy acqordingtoMatiliew, 



CrcmidogUy according to Luke 

29 Jose 

30 Eliezer 

31 Joriin 

32 Matthat 

33 Levi 

34 Simeon 

35 Juda 

36 Joseph 

37 Jonan 

38 Elakim 

39 Mclea 

40 Menan 

41 Mattatha 

42 Nathan 

43 David 



Now, if these men, Matthew and Luke, set out with a falsehood 
between them, (as these two accounts show they do) in the very 
commencement of their history of Jesus Christ, and of whom, and 
of what he was, what authority (as I have before asked) is there 
left for believing the strange things they tell us afterwards ? If 
they cannot be believed in their account of his natural genealogy, 
how are we to believe them, when they tell us, he was the son of 
God, begotten by a ghost ; and that an angel announced this in 
secret to his mother ? If they lied in one genealogy, why are .we 
to believe them in the other ? If his natural be manufactured, 
which it certainjy is, why are not we to suppose, that his celestial 
genealogy is manufactured also ; and that the whole is fabulous ? 
Can any man of serious reilection hazard his future happiness 
upon the belief of a stoty naturally impossible ; repugnant to ev- 
ery ided of decency ; and related by persons already detected of. 
falsehood ? Is it not more safe, that we stop ourselves at the plain, 
pure, and unmixed belief of one God, which is deism, than that 
we commit ourselves on an ocean of improbable, irrational, inde- 
cent, and contradictory tales ? 

The first question, however, upon the books of the New Test- 
ament, as upon those of the Old, is, are they genuine ? Were they 
written by the persons to whom they aie ascribed ? for it is upon 
this ground only, that the strange things related therein have been 
credited. Upon this point, there is no direct proof for or against; 

therefore, the average age of each persmn montioned in die list, at the time his fint 
son was born, it is only necessary to ({ivi(]e 10^ by 27, which gives 40 years for each 
person. As the life-time of man was then but of the same extent it is now, it ii an 
absurdity to suppose, diat 27 following generations should all be old bachelors, bdnre ' 
they mHrried ; and the more so, when we are told, tliat Solomon, the next in succes- 
sion to David, had a house lull of wives and mistresses before he was 21 yean of aae. 
So fiir from this genealogy being a solemn trut|^, it is not even a reasooane lie. "nie 
list of Luke gives about 26 years for the average age, tad this is too mash, 
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and all that this state oi'a cbsk! pri>ve:4, is doahffnbtfn* ; and doulit- 
fulnesH is the opjKiijiti; iil' belief. Tlie Htate, thereforu, that tlx; 
bookdarcin, [troves i<^'aiii:itthuinwIvL'S,a:< tki'ag this kind of pruuf 
can go. 

But, exclusive of this, the predurniitioii is, thiit the bunks call- 
ed the Eruii(r(;li.sts, niid iL'^criliud to Mntthuiv, jMark, Luke, and 
John ; were nut writtnii b/ iMattlicw, Murk, Luke, and John ; 
and that tliey ure iiiipusitituis. The dinurdcri'd satu of the lilsto* 
ryin these luur hooks, tiie silence of mic Umtk u|>i)n matterii relat- 
ed in the other, and the disri^reciui^nt lliat ia to be found uiiiring 
them, uuplics, tliat they are the production of some unconiiecteu 
indiriduids, many yeans alWr the things thoy pretend to relate, 
eacbofwlioniniiule bi:« own legend ; nnd not tlie writings of nien 
living intimotety together, us the men called uporilloti are su|ipos- 
ed to bare done : in tine, that tliey havu heeu maiuilactiired, aa 
the bookii of the old testimicnt have been, liy other persona thiui 
those whose names they bciir. 

Tlie Etory of ihe angel anuounctti^, what tho church culls, the 
immaenhlt: towi/tli'iii, is not so iiini:h an nientioiied in the books 
ascrilwd to iVTark and JoJin ; and is difrer(.-uily related in Matthew 
and Luke. Tin; ioniier siivs. the oiii;ol ajtiteured to Joseph ; the 
latter tuiy^, it was lo .Uitry ; hut either, Joseph or 3[ary, was the 
worst evidence ilmt ciiuUl litive beon thought of; for it was oth- 
ers that should hitve U-^y'iiwil fhr lliiiii,i\\id not thtty for tlienisclves. 
Were any (jirl (iiiit is nnw with ebjiil to say, and evt'n to swear it, 
that !jhe was ^'.>tti:ii with c;hild by a (ihost, and liiiit mi angel told 
ber 80, wonid siie he Itclievcd : Ci'rtainly she would not. H'hy 
thou are we to believt! Ihe siune thing of anotlier girl whom we 
never saw, told by nohndv kuown who, nor when, nor where i 
How 8traiig<! and inconsistent is it, that the same circumstance 
that would weaken the belief even ot' a probable story, should be 
{liven as a niutivtt tiir bolieving this ono, that hits upon tlie ^ce of 
it every token of absolute impossiliililv and imposture. 

'fhestory of IleriKldustroy ill!.' nil the children under two years 
old, belongs altogether to tho bnok of Alaltbew: not one of the 
rest mentions any tliiof; abnat it. J Tad surii a circumstance been 
true, tlie universality ot' it nnisl Iiom' made it known to all the 
writers; and the thiiij; woiiid have been too slrikiug to have been 
omitle<l by anv. Thus writer tells us, that Je.sus escaped this 
slaiigliler, hecauiio Josi^ph and Mary were warned by an angel to 
Hoc with hitn into Ktrypt ; but lie fnrgot to make any provision for 
John, who was then imder two years itf a^o. John, however, 
wiio staid bi'liind, liin^d as wi-U as Jesus who' lied j and therefore 
tlie alory circunisfaiilially belies itself. 

*" ■ ■ two of tlu'si! writers agtf-t! in reciting, exodlii ia Ike 
i, the written inscrijitiim. short n.i it is, whic.ii tjiey ttJl 
■' ■ «)Lon be was crucified: and besides this, 
,l\I«rk says, hu wus crucified at tlic tliird hour, (nine in the moru-_ 
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ing ;) and John says, it was the sixth hour, (twelve at noon.*) 
The inscription is thus stated in those books. 

Matthew — This is Jesus the King of the Jews. 

Mark The king of the Jews. 

Luke This is the king of the Jews. 

John Jesus of Nazareth king of the Jews. 

We may infer from these circumstances, trivial as they are, 
that those writers, whoever they were, and in whatever time they 
lived, were not present at the scene. The only one of the men, 
called apostles, who appears to have been near the spot, was Pe- 
ter ; and when he was accused of being one of Jesus's followers, 
it is said, (Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver. 74,) " 2'ken Peter began to 
cwse and to 9wcar, sayinor^ / know not the man :" yet we are now 
called upon to believe the same Peter, convicted, by their own ac- 
count, of perjury. For what reason, or on what authority shall 
we do this? 

The accounts that are given of the circumstances, that they 
tell us attended the cruciiixion, are ditibrcntly related in those 
four books. 

The book ascribed to Matthew says, ^^TJiere ivas darkness over 
all ilie land from the sixth hour unto Hie ninth hour — that the veil of 
the temple was rent in ttoain from the top to the bottom — that there 
vas an earthquake — that the rocks rent — that the graves opened^ 
that the bodies of many of the saints that slept arose and came out 
of theit* graves after the resurrection^ and went into the holy ciiy, mid 
appeared unto niany.^'^ Such is the account which this dashing 
writer of the book of Matthew gives ; but in which he is not sup- 
ported by the writers of the other books. 

The writer of the book ascribed to Mark, in detailing the cir- 
cimistances of the cruciiixion, makes no mention oi' any earth- 
quake, nor of the rocks rending, nor of the graves opening, nor 
of the dead men walking out. The writer of the book of Luke 
is silent also upon the same points. And as to the writer of the 
book of John, though ho dc^taiJs dll the circumstances of the cru- 
cifixion down to the burial of Christ, he says nothing about ei- 
ther the darkness — tlie veil (»f the temple — the earthquake — ^the 
rocks — the graves — nor the dead men. 

iS'ow if it had been true, that those things had happened ; and 
if the writers ot' these books had hved at the time they did hap- 
pen, and had been the persons they are said to be, namely, the 
four men called apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, it was 
not possible for them, as true historians, even without the aid of 
inspiration, not to have recorded them. The things, suppos- 
ing them to have been facts, were of too mudi notoriety not to 

* According to John, Uie wjrttence waji not passed till about the sixth hour, (noon), 
and con«Hinontly tho execution could not be till the afternoon ; but Mark says express- 
ly., that he was crucilied at tlie third hour, (nine in the morning), chap. xv. 25 ; John, 
>. xix. ver. 14. 
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Jiave brun kni>wii, ami nf tun tiiucll iinporlniico not to liiive hem 
tiild. All lliL-se i<ii|i[>iis<^d iqiiislU's must have licen wiciicKDesi of 
the C8i'l]ii|uuke, if tlicru tiud Ik'l'ii nii^ ; Ibr it wus ixit |)u>i^iblo 
ibr thvm to huvtrliccn abauiit (ruin it ; (lit! o[ieiiiii<r ol'tlic gravc^4 
and the r€:»urrwti<in of tlio dead iiiun, oiid tb<!)r widkiiig about 
the city, i^ uf grt^ulcr iiH|iorIuu<'u tiiiin the eartbquiike. Ait 
i.'arth<;iiakc U slvayg posKihlu, and natural, and proves nothing ; 
but I bin n{i[.'iiiiig ol' till! L'niTiifi is Miipematural, and dlrt'ctlv iit 
pniiit to tlitir dodrinp, lliiir cause, and their apistioi'liiii. llati 
It been trill', it iviiiild liavp. I'lleditp nbule cIiujitersot'tli'ifiHbi^okH, 
and been the cli'i-:en thi-nie uinl tn'in.rul chorus of all Die wtitcrs ; 
but intend of Ibis, liitic and trivial tbingn, and incre prullling 
TiOiivcnationi! of, he sa'tii llik, and she aaiit tltat, arc otk'ii tvdion«- 
I}' detailed, vluli: this nK)st uiijxii'taiit of all. bad it been true, i^ 
passed nirin a slovenlv nianucr by a single dash of lliu pwi, arid 
that li}' ont' nviicr only, and not su niiicli a^ binted at by tbe 
rect. 

s difficult tn Rupport the 
■ bo<fl( of Halthew should 
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! Unit cauie to life again, i 
me of tlicni aAerH'nrd:), and wlio 
it was that saw ihi-ni ; tlir he is not hiirdy enough to say he saw 
tticm hinifiolf ; ubci'iir ihey eanic onl naked, and all in natural 
bnir, bo-saints and she-saints ; or whi'liicr they cainc full dress- 
ed, and where they {-[t their dresser" ; whether they went to their 
fornior habitations, auil revjaiitied (heir wives, their hui<bunds, 
and tlieir ])nip<'rty, ii;iil bow Ihey were received ; wliether they 
entered eji'i-tiintiiis liir !he recovery of their posst^ioatj or 
brought actions I'l' irha. eon. a^iaiiirl their rival interlopers; 
whether they reinaini'd mi eiinii, n:id li'Mowed their former oc- 
cupation of preiii'liiiig rir w,i;-!:!ii!: ; cr wiielhar they dietl again, 
or wont luicli i" (heir frriivcii iiiivT, y[id huri'-d Ihoni^elvcH. 

Strange indeiil, thai an aniiy ni' »^nints should return to life, 
and nohiidy kimw w!i > liny \i-i'ri', nur v,!io it was Ihat saw thcni, 
and that nut a u'ord in ^re rihuiiM he said njion tin- siilijecl, nor 
these Baiiit" have ;niy lliini; t.i tell wfi '. Iliiii it heenthe prophets, 
who (as we are told l' had liinaerlv propli'^cted of these Ihinss, (ftfif 
muBt have bad a ^v.i.; n', if/ lo i-ny. They .-inild have t.dd us 
every llihij;, mid vt sh^nild have Jmd piiSlhiiniin;s |>ro|;liecies, 
with nnH'i5a:id enincicnliii jra iipiui ili^; IJrsl, a lilljc hetJer iit least 
(hnn we have now. Had ji in cri ^ii'^es, and Aiiron, and Joshua, 
and Saiiniel, atiil Havid, ii ,t iw iinidiiviTledJewhad retnniiicd in 
all Jerusalem. ITad il hecji John the oaptist, and the saint:! of 
the time then present, every hnily wmild have known them, and 
Ihey would have out-preaclied and otii-fanied all the oilier aiioa- 
tlca. Hat instead of this, these saints are made to pojj up, liko 
Jonah's ;;f>iird in ilic iiiplif, llir no ]tiir|)o^c at a!! but lo wither in 
the morning. Thus much for this part of tlie story. 
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. pThe tale of ihe teaurrection followa that of the crucifixion ; and 
3 well as in Ihat, the writers, whoever they were, disagree 
1, a3 to make it evident that none of them were llieve. 
I The book of Matthew states, that when Christ was put in the 
liepulchre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a watch or a guard to 
e placed over the sepulchre, to prevent the body being stolen 
y the disciples ; and that in consequence of this request, the 
sepulchre feas made sure, Dealing lilt atone that covered the mouthj ' 
d setting a watch. But the other hooks say nothing about i 
s application, nor about the sealing, nor the guard, nor the 
itoh ; and according to their accounts, there were none. 
Ualthew, however, followa up this part of the story of the guard ■ 

■ the watch with a aecoud part, that I shall notice in the con- 
iusioQ, as it serves to detect the fallacy of those books. 

The book of Matthew continues its account, and says, (chap, 
.-er. 1) that at the end of the Sabbath, as it began to ' 
Vdawn, towards the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalen^ 
K and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. Mark says it was 
■ Bun^iaing, and John says it was dark. Luke aays it waa Mary ' 
BMagdalene and Joanna, and Mary the mother of Jamea, and 
lather women, that canie to the sepulchre ; and John states, that 
f Hary Magdalene came alone. So well do they agree about their 
} first evidence ! lliey all, however, appear to have known most 
L about Mary Magdalene ; she was a woman of large acquaintance, 
I and it was not an ill conjecture that she might be upon the stroll. 

The book of Matthew goes on to say, (ver. 2,) "And behold ' 

I- there was a great earthquake, for the angel of the Lord deacend- 

J ed from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the 

L-'^or, and sat upon it." Bui the other hooks say nothing about 

pany earthquake, nor about the angel rolling back the atone, and 

' ~ ittinz upon it ^ and according to their account, there was no 

ngel sitting there. Mark says the angel was niUkin the sepul- 

■e, sitting on the right side. Luke says there were two, and 

y were both standing up ; and John says' they were both sit- 

lug down, one at the head and the other at the feet. 

Matthew says, that the angel that was sitting upon the stone ' 

mpa the outside of the sepulchre, told the two Marys that Christ 

Ewaa risen, and that the women went away quickly. Mark says, 

t that the women, upon seeing the stone rolled away, and wonder- 

I ing at it, wont into the sepulchre, and that it was the angel that 

a sitting within on the right side, that told them so. Luke 

■ Bays, it was the two angcla that were standing up ; and Joha 

tayB, it was Jesus Christ himself that told it to Mary Magdalene ; 

md that she did not go into the sepulchre, but only stooped down 

md looked in. 

■ Now, if the writers of these four books had gone into a court 
if justice to prove an alibi (for it is of the nature of an alibi that 

B attempted to be proved, namely, the absence of a dead 
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body by supernatural means,} and had they given their evidence 

in the sarae cmtradictory manner as it is here given, tiiey would 

bave been in danger of having their ears crojtt for perjury, and 

■E would have justly deserved it. Yet this ia the evidence, and 

r these are tlie books, that have been imposed upon the world, a. 

<beino' given by divine inspiration, and aa the unchangRable word 
of God. 
The writer of the booli of fliatthew, after giving tliis accountj 
felafes a story lliat ib not to be found in any of the other boohs, 
and which is Ihe same I have just before alluded to. 
"Now,, says he, (that is, after the conversation the yo- 
tnen had had wilh the angel silting upon the stooe,) behold spine..' 
«f the watch (meaning the watch that he had said had been plac- 
^ over ibe sepulchre) came into the city, and showed unto the ] 
chief priests all the things that were done ; and when they were 
ssaembled with the elders and had taken counsel, Ihey gave large 
jnoney unto Ihe soldiers, saying, Say ye, that his disciples came 
(Sy night, and stole him away while we slept ; and if this como to 
•ftie governor's ears, we will persuade him, and secure you. So 
'" they took the money, and did aa they were taught ; and this say- 

ing (that his disciples stole him away) ia commonly reported 
among Ihe Jews until this day." 

The expression, wdil Ihit day, is an evidence that the book a: 
cribed to Matthew was not written by Matthew, and that it has 
been manufactured loi^ afler Ihe times and things of which it 
pretends to treat ; for the expression implies a great length of 
intervening lime. It would be inconsiriteut in us to speak m this 
manner of any thing happening in our own time. To give, 
therefijre, intelligible meaning to the expression, we must sup- 
pose a lapse of some generations at least, for this manner of 
j^L^ speaking carries the mind back to ancient time. 
^^^^ The absurdity also of [he story is worth noticing ; for it shows 
^^^^ the writer of the book of Matthew to have been an exceedingly 
JV^ weak and foolish man. Me tells a story, that contradicts itself 
K in point of possibility ; for though the guard, if there were any, 
~|f ■( might be made to say that the body was taken away while they 
V were flsltfjj, and to give that as n reason for their not having 
~ prevented it, that same sleep must also have prevented their 
knowing how, and by whom it was done ; and yet they are made 
to say, that it was the disciples who did it. Were a man to ten- 
der his evidence of something that he should say was done, and 
of the manner of doing it, and of the person who did it while ha 
was aalcep, and could know nothing of the matter, such evidence 
could not be received ; il wdl do well enough for Testament 
evidence, bul not for any thing where truth is concerned. 

I come now to that part of the evidence in those books, thai 
respects the pretended appearance of Christ after this pretended 
resurrection, 
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The writer of the book of Matthew relates, that the angel that 
was sitting on the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre, said to the 
two IVIarys, chap, xxviii. ver. 7, ^^ Behold Christ is gone before 
yott into Galilee, there ye shall see him ; lo, Ihave toldyou.^^ And 
the same writer, at the two next verses (8, 9,) makes Christ him- 
self to speak to the same purpose to these women, immediately 
after the angel had told it to them, and that they ran quickly to 
tell it to the disciples ; and at the IGth verse it is said, " Then 
the ilcvcndi'iciples icent away into Galilee, into a mountain where 
Jesus liiid appohited thorn ; and, when they saw him, they wor- 
shi[)pe(l him. ' 

But the writer of the book of John tells us a story very differ- 
ent to this ; for he says, chap. xx. ver. 19, " Then the same day 
at evening!;, being the first day if the irech', (that is, the same day 
that Christ is said to have risen,) when t/ie doors were shtd, where 
the disciples ivere assembled, for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and 
stood in the midst of ///fwi." 

According to Matthew, the eleven were marching to Galilee, 
to meet Jesus in a mountain, by his own appointment, at the very 
time when, according to John, they were assembled in another 
place, (uid that not by aj)pointment but in secret, for fear of the 
Jews. 

The writer of the book of Luke contradicts that of Matthew 
more pointedly than John does ; for h(^ says expressly, that the 
meeting was in Jerusalem the evening of the siune day that he 
(Christ) rose, and that the eleven were tliere. See Luke, chap, 
xxiv. ver. 1.'}, 33. 

Now, it is not possible, unless we admit these supposed disci- 
ples the right of wilful lying, tiiat tlie writer of these books could 
be any of the eleven persons called disciples ; for if, according 
to jMatthew, the eleven went hito Galilee to meet Jesus in a 
mountain by his own appointment, on the same day that he is 
said to have risen, Luke and John must have been two of that 
eleven ; yet the writer of Luke says expressly, and John implies 
as much, that the meeting was, that same day, in a house in Je- 
rusalem ; and, on the other hand, if, according to liukc and John, 
the tlevtn were assembled in a house in Jerusalem, Matthew 
must have been one of that eleven ^ yet Matthew says, the 
meeting was in a mountain in Galilee, and consequently the evi- 
dence given in those books destroys each other. 

The writer of the book of Mark says nothing about any meet- 
ing in Galilee ; but he says, chap. xvi. ver. V2, that Christ, after 
his resurrection, appeared in another form to two of them, as 
they walked into the country, and that these two told it to the 
residue, who would not believe them. Luke also tells a story, in 
which he keeps Christ employed the whole of the day of this 
pretended resurrection, until the evening, and which totally in- 
validates the account of going to the mountain in Galilee. Ho 
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?ays, that two of them, without saying which two, went that same 
day to a village called Emmaus, threescore furlongs (seven miles 
and a half) from Jerusalem, and that Christ, in disguise, went 
with them, and staid with them unto the evening, and supped with 
them, and then vanished out of their sight, and re-appeared that 
same evening, at the meeting of the eleven in Jerusalem. 

This is the contradictory manner in which the evidence of this 
pretended re-appearance of Cfhrist is stated ; the only point in 
which the writers agree, is the skulking privacy of that re-ap- 
pearance ; for whether it was in the recess of a mountain in 
Galilee, or in a shut up house in Jerusalem, it was still skulking. 
To what cause then are we to assign this skulking ? On the 
one hand, it is directly repugnant to the supposed or pretended 
end — ^that of convincing the world that Christ was risen ; and, 
on the other hand, to have asserted the publicity of it, would have 
exposed the writers of those books to public detection, and there- 
fore they have been under the necessity of making it a private 
affair. 

As to the account of Christ being seen by more than five hun- 
dred at once, it is Paul only who says it, and not the five hundred 
who say it for themselves. It is, therefore, the testimony of but 
one man, and that too of a man, who did not, according to the 
same account, believe a word of the matter himself, at the time 
it is said to have happened. His evidence, supposing him to 
have been the writer of the 15th chapter of Corinthians, where 
this account is, given, is like that of a man, who comes into a court 
of justice to swear, that what he had sworn before is false. A 
man may oflen see reason, and he has too always the right of 
changing his opinion ; but this liberty does not extend to matters 
of fact. 

I now come to the last scene, that of the asctusion into heaven. 
Here all fear of the Jews, and of every thing else, must neces- 
sarily have been out of the question : it was that which, if true, 
was to seal the whole ; and upon which the reality of the future 
mission of the disciples was to rest for proof Words, whether 
declarations or promises, that passed in private, either in the re- 
cess of a mountain in GaHlee, or in a shut-up house in Jerusalem, 
even supposing them to have been spoken, could not be evidence 
in public ; it was therefore necessary that this last scene should 
preclude the possibility of denial and dispute ; and that it should 
be, as I have stated in the former part of the Age of Reason^ as 
public and as visible as the sun at noon day : at least it ought 
to have been as public as the crucifixion is reported to have 
been. But to come to the point. 

In the first place the writer of the book of Matthew does not 
say a syllable about it ; neither does the writer of the book of 
John. This being the case, is it possible to suppose that those 
writers, who affect to be even minute in other matters, would 
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lAVe been silent upon this, had it been true P The writer of &• ,i 

,' Iwok of Mark passes it off in a careless, slovenly manner, with ■ 
■" 'Bingle dash of the pen, as if he was tired of romancing, or asham- i; 

, '«i of the story. So dao does the writer of Luke. And eves 

between these two, there is not an apparent agreement, as lo i,' 

* theplace where this final parting is said to have been. 
^" The book of Mark says, that Christ appeared tu the eleven aa 
L they sat at meat j olludtng lo the meeting of the eleven at Je- 

ruBaJem : he then states the conversation that he sa^a passed at 

■ that meeting ; and immediately after says (as a sehooJ-lioj w^iiild 
*"" finish a dulfatory) " So then, after the Lord had sjifk'n, u.ita 

them, he was received up into heaven, and sat on the i igu: iiand - 
: of God," But the writer of Luke says, that the oscen-i^u was 
; ihim Bethany ; (hat he (Christ) led theta oid as far us Uchuny, ' 

■ and TBoi parted ftvm Ihem there, and wa» carried up iiil-i l-.c.Kin. 

. So also was Aluiomct : and a!> to Moses, the apostle JuJc says, ■; 

ver. 9, That Michael and the devil dispiUcd aboiil liin hodg. 
. While we believe such fables aa these, or either of them, we .bo- j 

lieve unworthily ofthe Almighty. ■ ''; 

I have now gone through the examination of the f'nir books 

' ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ^ and when It ia *-'- 

considered that the whole space of time, from the cruei;i.<uoa Id 

' \riiat is called the ascension, is but a few days, apparently not '~~;~4^ 

, more than three or four, and that all the circumstances are re- 
ported to have happened nearly about the same spot, Jcniaalem ; .' ,.■;'■ 
il is, I believe impossible to find, in ony story upon record, so -'. .!:\'< 
many and such glaring absurdities, contradictions, and fohw- -! ''i'''.'i 
hoods, as are in (hose books. They arc more numerous and . "^ 

striking than I had any expectation of finding, when I began ■\:r- 
this examination, and far more so than I had any idea of, when I ' '^ ', 
wrote the former part of the A^e ofHeaion. I had then neither !■ 

Bible or Testament to refer to, nor could I procure any. My ■ '. 

own situation, even as to existence, was becoming every daf 
more precarious ; and as I was willing to leave so me liling be- 
hind me upon the subject, I was obliged to be qaiclf and concise. 
The quotations I then made sveru ftom memory only, but they ■ ; 
are correct ; and the opinions I have advanced in that work are 
the effect ofthe most dear and long established conviction — that 
the Bible and the Testament are impositions upon the world — 
that the fall of man — the account of Jesus Christ being the Son "• 

of God, and of his dying to appease (he wroth of God, and of . 
salvation by that strange means, are all fabulous inventions, dis- 

i. honourable to the wisdom and power ofthe Almighty — that th^ ■ - 
only true rel^icn is DeisjD, by which I tboa meant, and now " ^ .: 
mean, the be)ief«f one God, and an imitation of hie moral char- ^W 

aCter. or the OTaCticn of whnf am i-aHaA mnml virtnAa Dull thai ..^ 



Mter, or the practice of what are called moral virtues — and that 
it waa.iipoB iim only (so fiir as religion is concerned) that \ 
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re^ed all my hopes ofiiappinesB hereafter. So say I now — and 
8o hcl|) me God. 

Bm to return to liie subject. — Though it ia impossible, at this 
distance of time, to ascertain aa a fact who were the writers of 
tho^e four books, (and this aloae is sufficient to hold Ihem in 
doubt, and where we doubt we do not beheve) it is not difficult 
to ascertain negatively that they were not written by the persona 
to whom they are ascribed. The contradictions in those books 
demonstrate Iwo things : 

First, that the writers cannot have been eye-witnesses and 
eaj-witnesaes of the matters they relate, or they would have re- 
lated them without those contradictions :, and consequently that 
the books have not been written by the pereonei called apostles, 
who are supposed to have been witnesses of this hind. 

Secondly, that the writers, whoever Ihey were, have not acted 
in concerted imposition, but each writer, separately and iodividu- 
aUy for himselli and without the knowledge of the other. 

The same evidence that applies to prove the one, applies equal- 
ly to prove both coses ; that is, that the books were not writtoD 
hy the men called (he apostles, and also thai they are not a con- 
aerted imposition. As to inspiration, It is altogether out of tbo 
question ; we may as well attempt to unite truth and falsehood, 
as inspiration and contradiction. 

If tour men are eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses to a scene, 
they will, without any concert between them, agree as to the 
time and place when and where that scene happened. Their 
individual knowledge of the thing, each one knowing it for him- 
aelf, renders concert totally unnecessary ; the one will not 
it was in a mountaithin the country, and the other at a house in 
town ; the one will not say it n'as at sun-rise, aikd the other that 
it was dark. For in whatever place it was, at whatevw time it 
was, Ihey know it equally alike. 

And, on the other hand, if four men concert a story, they will 
make their separate relations of that story agree, and corroborate' > 
with each other to support the whole. That concert supplies the i ' 
want of feet in the one case, 33 (he knowledge of the fact super- 
cedes, in the other case, the necessity of a concert. The s 
contradictions, therefotc, that prove there has been no concert, . 
prove also that the reporters liad no knowledge of the fact (or 
rather of that which they relate as a fact,) and detect also th« 
faisehoed of their reports. Those hooks, therefore, have neither i 
been written by the men called apostles, nor by impostors in i 
aert. How then have they been written ? 

I am not one of those who ate fond of believing there ia much A 
of that which ia called wilful lying, or lying originally ; except j 
in the ca.se of men setting up to be prophets, as in the Old Tea- 1 
ttunent ; for prophesying is lying professionally. In almost all "1 
Other cases, it is not difficult lo discover the progress, by wbicl^J 
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ffven simple supposition, with the aid of credulity, will, at time, 
^ow into a lie, and at lust be told aa a fact ; and whenever we 
■^ Gnd a charitabie reason for a thing of this kind, we ought 
not to indulge a severe one. 

The story of Jesus Christ appearing after he was dead, IB the 
atory of an apparition, such as timid imaginations can ftlwaya CT&- 
ate in vision, and credulity believe. Stories ot thi^ kind had 
been told of the asaassination of Julius Ccpsar, Dnt many years 
before, and they generally have their origin in violent deaths, 
or. in the execution of innocent persona. In cases of this kind, 
compasaion lends its aid, and benevolently stretclipa the atory 
It goes on a little and a little farther, till it becomes a moat etr- 
tmi tnUh. Once start a gliost, and credulity fills up ihe history 
of its life, and assigns the cause of its appearance ' one tella it 
one way, another another way, till there are aa many Btories 
about the ghost and about the proprietor of the ghust, aa there 
arb about Jesus Christ in these four books. 

The story of the appearance of Jesus Christ 19 told with that 
strange mixture of the natural and impossible, thit distinguishes 
legendary tale from fact. He is represented as suddenly commg 
in and going out when the doors are shut, and of laoiahing ont 
of sighti and appearing again, as one would conceive of an UO- 
Bubstantial vision ; then again he is hungry, sits down to meat, 
and eats his supper. But as those who tell stones of this kind, 
never pruvide for all the cases, so it la here : thev have told ua, 
that when he arose ho left his grave clothes behmd bim , but 
they have forgotten to provide other clothes for him to appear in 
afterwards, or tell to us what he did with them when he ascenil- 
ed ; whether he stripped all olf, or went up clothes and all. In 
the case of Elijah, they have been careful enough to make him 
throw down his mantle ; how it happened not to he burnt in the . 
chariot of fire, they also have not told us. Bui as imagination 
Buppliesall deficiencies ofthis kind, wo may suppose, ifwe please, 
that it was made of salamonder'a wool. 

Those who are not much acquainted with ecclesiastical histor.'' 
ly, may suppose that the book called the New Testament hgp-^;.; 
existed ever since the time of Jesus Christ, as they suppose that : 
the books aacribcd to Moaes have existed ever since the time of 
Mosea. But the fact is historically otherwise ; there *wa8 DO 
such book as the New Testament till more than three hundred 
years after the time that Christ is said to have lived. 

At what time the books aacribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, began to appear, is altogether a matter of uncertainty. 
;. There is not the least shadow of evidence of who the persons w^e 
' tiwt wrote thatn, nor at what time they were written ; and they 
might as weiPkave been called by the names of any of the other 
•apposed ap« as by the names they are now called. The ', 
originals are n he possesaion of any C^ruliaa Church eiiit" 
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. . ing, any more thiui tho two tables of stone wriHcn on, they pre- 
tend, by the GcgcrorGod, upou mount Sinai, and given to Moses, 

.■;;■' ire in the jrossession ofllie Jews. And even if they were, there 
_ ^ ifl no poBaibilily of proving the hand writing in either case. At 

the time those books Were written there was no printing, and con- 
;. .'■ . aequently tliorc could be no publication, otherwise than by writ- 
•>' ten copies, nhich nny man might make or alter at pleasure, and 
;, callthem originals. Can we suppose it is consistent with the wis- 

._ ' ' dom of the Almighty, to cominit'himaelf andhis willtoman, upon 
7 mich precarious means as these, or tliat it ia consistent we should > 

pin our faith upon such uacertaiotieB ? We cannot make nor alter, 
<S_\ nor even imitate, so much as one Uade of gross that he has made, , 
j. ' . ntd yet we can malic or alter words of God as easily as words of 
man.* 

About three hundred and fifty years after the time that Christ is 
e^d to have lived, several ivritings of the kind 1 am speaking of, 
J were scattered in the hands of divers individuals ; and as the 

1 . chnrch had begun to form itself into a hierarchy, or church govern- 
ment, with temporal powers, it aet itself about collecting them into 
a code, as we now sec them, called The JVew Teslmruid. They 
decided by vote, as I have before said in the former part of the 
Jge tf Reason, which of those writings, out of the collection they 
hsdmade, should be the iDn?'(Jo/ God, and which should not. The 
' Rabbins of ilie Jews had decided, by vote, upon the books of the 
Bible before, 

Aathe object of the church, as ia the case in all national estab- 
lishments of churches, was power and revenue, and terror the 
means it used : it is consistent to suppose, that the most miracu- 
lous and wonderliil of the writings they had collected stood the 
, best chance of bein? voted. And as to the authenticity of the 

^ books, the Boic slandt tn Ike place of ii ; for it can be traced no 

bi^er. 

Disputes, however, ran high among the people then calling 
: ' Ihemselves Christians ; not only as to points of doctine, but as to 
the authenticity of the books. In the contest between the per- 
ions called St. Augustine and Fauste, about the year 400, the lat- 
; ter says, "The hooks called the Evangelists have been composed 

^■^ ■ long after the times of the apostles, by some obscure men, who, 
/■'' fearuig tliat the world would not give credit to their relation of 

' • TTie former part of the Agt of Reason tloe no* b«n puWiBlwd Iwo yen™, ud ' 

\,- fliere ia alreadj an exprewLon in ii dial is not mine. Tlip exprwaiin i«, The book,}' 

^^< ofLnhtviat carriedby anugorityofontvokeonlif. li miiybo tnw.bnl ii i»"*..' 

i. m ■ oMe Mtlie bottom of die page in some of the eiiitio ■-■-!-■-— ^- t._j i .. 

t:'' oc in America ; and the prinlett, nfter that, have crettcd . . , 

£'-'. ■ndmadenieifaeavthorofil. If this han happened iviihin eoch BAKtepaceMllM,-: 
^i ■ aomithAaading the aid of printing, which preienls the alienUiim.fr' eopies iixliTida- 

■h--'. alli; what may not have happened in miKh greater leiieth 1 

[ft- ■■ , prinliia, «nJ when any man who could write eonld make i 

■E['.- wddgniBl, byU[inlwV|Bfwlt> Jiidte, or JabD. 
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mattera of wljich they could not be informed, have publiabed them 
under tlie names of the apostles ; and which ore ep lull of sottisb* 
atas and discordant relations, (hat there id neither agreement oar 
connection between them." 

And in another place, addressing hin^self to the advocates of 
those books, as being the word of God, he saya, " It is thus that 
jour predecessors have inserted in ihe scriptures of our Lord, 
many things, wliich, though they carry his name, agree not with 
his doctrines. This is not surprising, since Ihalwe have <^en'pn>^ 
ed that these things have nut been written by himself, nor by bis 
apostles, but tliat Ibr the greatest part they are founded upon (aie», 
upon DflffHC reporii, and [jut together by I know not what, half 
Jews, with but little agreement between thera ; and which they 
have nevertheless published under the names of the npostles of our 
'Lord, and have thus attributed to them their own errors and Sttir 

The reader will see by these extracla, that the authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament was denied, and the bookstreat- 
ed as tales, forgeries, and lies, at the time they were voted to bo 
the word of God. But the interest of the church, with the assist- 
ance of the faggot, bore downlhe opposition, and at last suppress- 
ed all investigation. Miracles followed upon miracles, if we will 
believe them, and men were taught to say they believed whether 
they believed or not. But (by way of throwing inn thought) the 
French Revolution lias evcomraunicated the church front the pow- 
er of working miracles : she has not been able, with the assistance 
of all her saints, to work one miracle since the revolution began ; . 
and as she never stood in greater need than now, we may, wiSiout 
the aid of divination, conclude, that all her former miracles were . 
tricks and lies.f 




aA flhnwfld other w 

iiu, wliniiled nriiihc ActEi/tiie ApoBilts. The Encraiilei, and the SeveDiam, adopt- 
cdneliliFr Ihe Acu nor iliBEpiMteBof Paul. QiO^HooiCiin BhumiLv which be made 
Bpin ihe ArU oT iha Apueilen, anyi, thai in his time, iiboui Uie year 4ilO, manv people 
'koew luxliinf cither iif llie nuthoror ofthe book. 8l, Irene, witolived boTore ibu 

Ibe irripluTES ot tring Riled with impirrTimiu', riror^,' anil 'Mii'lradit:lion. The 
Eliioiiitei or Nanmiea, triio were the llrs< Chrietiau, rcjeciFd all the Epistlea of Paid, 
jegnnled him as an impostor. Tbev report, amane odier thion, Ibat be wh ori- 
lly a Pagan, that he eaiM to Tiii—fi la, where he Ured nine laee ; and Aat Imt- 
' Mkiil (D maiTji'lha dioghler of dw high prim, he ceuaed hiunlf (a he drciiin- 
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When wfl consider the lapse of more than Ihreo hundred years 
intervening between the timo that Christ is aaid to have lived and 
the time the New Testament waa formed into a book, wc must eee, 
even without Iho assistance of hisloricaJ evidence, the exceeding 
uncertninty there is of i(s authenticily. The authenticity of the 
book of Homer, so far as regards the authorship, i(< much belter 
ealabHshed than that of the New Testament, though Homer is a 
thousand years the most ancient. It was only an exceeding good 
poet that could have written the bookuf Homer, and therefore few 
men onlycould have atlempled it ; and a matt capable of doing it 
would not have thrown away his own fame by giving it to another. 
In like manner, there were but few that could have composed Eu- 
clid's Elements, because none but an exceeding good geometrician 
could have been the author of that work. 

But with respect to the hooks of the New Testament, particular- 
ly such parts as tell us of the resurrection and ascension of Christ, 
any person who could tell a story of an apparition, or of a man's , 
toalHiig, could have made such b-ooks ; for the story is most wretch- 
edly told. The chance, therefore, of forgery in the Testament, is 
millions to one greater than in the case of Homer or Etichd. Of 
the numerous priests or parsons oi'tbe present day, bishops and all, 
every one of thwii can make a sermon, or translate a scrap of 
Iiiitin, especially if it has been translated a thousand times belore ; 
but is there any amongst them llist can write poetry like Homer, 
or science like Euclid? The sum total of a parson's learning, with 
very few exceptions, is a 6 ah, and hie hetc, hoc; and their know- 
ledge of science is three times- one is three ; and this is more 
than sufiicient to have enabled them, had they lived at the time, to 
have written all the books of the New Testament. 

As the opportimities of forgery were greater, so also waa the in- 
ducement, A man could gain no advantage by writing under the 
name of Homer or Euclid ; if ho could write equal to them, it 
would be better that he wrote under his own name ; if inferior, he 
could not succeed. Pride would prevent the former, and impossi- 
bility the latter. But with respect to such books as compose the 
New Testament, all the inducements were on the side of forgery. 
The best imagined history that could have been made, at (he dis- 
tance of tivc; or three hundred years after the time, could not have- 
jiassed for an original under the name of the real writer ; the only 
chance of success lay in forgery, for the church wanted pretence 
for its new doctrine, and truth and talents were out of the ques- 
tion. 

But as it isnot uncommon (as before observed) to relate stories 
of persons wallm^ after they are dead, and of ghosts and appari- 
tions of such as hare fallen by some violent or extraordinary 
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s ; and as ike people of that day were in the habit of b&- 
ieving such things, and of the appearance of angela, and also of 
, jeTils, and of tbcir gclliag into people^s inaidea, aiid shaking them 
a fit of iin ague, and of their being cast out again aa if by aQ 
"mnetic — (Mary Magdalene, the hoolt of Mark telja us, had brought 
; up, or been brought to bed of seven devils ;) it was nothing extra- 
l ordinary that some story of this kind should got abroad of the 
person called Jesus Christ, and become afterwards the foundation 
of the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Each writer told the lale as he heard it, or thereabouts, and gave 
to his book the name of the saint or the apostle whom tradition had 
given as the eye-wltnesa. It is only upon this ground that the con- 
teadictiooH in those books can be accounted fijr ; and if this be not 
the case, they are downright impositions, lies, and forgeries, with- 
out even the apology of creduhty. 

That they have been written by a sort ofhalf Jews, as the fore- 
going quotations mention, is discernible enough. The frequent 
references made to that chief assassin and impostor Moses, and to 
the men called prophets, establishes this poin^ ; and, on the other 
hand, the church has complimented tlie fraud, by admitting the 
Bible and the Testament to reply to each other. Between the 
Christian Jew and the Christian Gentile, the thing called a pro- 
ahecy, and the thing prophesied ; the type, and the thing typified ; 
■be sign and the thing signllied, have been industrioudy rum- 
maged up, and fitted together like old locks and pick-lock keys. ■ 
The story, foolishly enough told of Eve and Ibo serpent, and nat- 
urally enough as to the enmity between men and serpents (for the 
serpent always bites about the keel, because it cannot reach higb- 
er ; and the man always knocks the serpent about the head, SA- 
the moat effectual way to prevent its bilmg ;*) this foolish story, 
I say, has been made into a prophecy, a type, and a promise to 
begin with ■^ and the lying imposition of Isaiah to Aliaz, T^uit a 
rirgia slLall conceive and bear a son, as a. sign that Atiaz should 
conquer, when the event was that he was defeated (as already 
noticed in the observations on the book of Isaiah,) has been peiv. 
verted, and made to serve as a winder-up. 

Jonali ai\d the whale are also made into a sign or a type. Jonah 
is Jesus, and the whale is the grave : for it is said, (and they have 
made Christ to say it of himself) Matt. chap. xvii. ver. 40, "For 
as Jonah was iKree days and three nighta in the whale's belly, so 
shall the son of man be three days am three nights in the heart of 
the earth." But it happens ankwardly enough that Christ, ac- 
cording to their own account, was but one day and two nights-in 
the grave ; about 36 hours, instead of 72 ; that is, the Friday 
i' night, the Saturday, and the Saturday night j for they say he was 
up on the Sunday morning by sun-rise, or before. . But as this fitir 

* H H dall traiaa ihy imd, and fltw Jaklmdw bis *«/." aen.cb.iu.f8r.lG. 
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quhe as well ae Ihe bile anil the kick ia Genesis, or fhe virgui and 
Hr.fon is Isaiah, it will pays in the lump of orlhedox lhi[igs, 
Tluts much for Iho bisturical piirt of the Tcstatnetit and \\.a evi- 
dences. 

Epitllei of Paid — The epistlea ascribed to Paul, being fourteen 
m nuiabcr, almost fill up the remaining picrt of the Testamenl. 
Whether those epistles were written by the person to whom they 
we OBcrihed, is u. matter of no great importance, abce the writer, 
whoever he was, attempts to prove his doctrine by argument. Ho 
doaa not pretend to have been witness to any ofthe scenes told of 
the resurrection aad the ascension ; and he declares that he had 
bot believed them. 

The story of his being struck to the ground as he was journey- 
ing to Datnaacua, has nothing in it miraculous or extraordinary ; 
he escaped with his life, and that is more than many others have 
done, who have been struck with lightning ; and that he should 
loose his sight fur thrt'c days, and be unable to eat or drink during 
that time, is nothing more than is commoD in such conditions. Hia \ 
' CMnpatiioDs that were with him appear iiot to have suffered in the 
■ame manner, for they were well enough to lead him the remain- 
der of the journey ; neither did they pretend, to have eeen any n- 
non. 

The character of the person called Paul, according to the ac- 
counts given of him, bos in it a, great deal of violence and fanati- 
cism.; he had persecuted with as much heat as be.preached ailer- 
wardii ; the stroke he had received had changed bis thinking, ivith- 
out altering his cimslitution ; and, cither as a Jew or a Christian, 
he was the same zeal ;t. Sucli men are never giod moral eviden- 
ces of any doctrioi; they preach. They are always in extremes, 
ma well of action !ls nf W-\Uf. 

The doctrine he sc(e (uii to prove by argument, is the resurrec- 
tion ofthe su'vie limly; .-liid lie advances this us an evidence of im- 
mortality. But :rii Niiiili "ill men differ in their manner of think- 
ing, and in the c in lir.-inii- ihey draw from the same premises, that 
this doctrine of ihe ri'-iirri^rtinn ofthe same body, so far from be- 
ing an evidence of iinjiiortality, appears lo me to furnish an evi- 
d^ce against it ; for if I hud already died in this body, and am 
rweed a<!aiu in the same body in which I have died, it is presump- 
tive evidence that I shall die again. Tlial resurrection no more 
secures me agaiust the rcjietition of dying, Ib^n an ague fit, "when 
past, secures me against another. To bclies'e, therefore, in in>- 
mortality, I inuitt have a more elevated idea than is contamed ii 
the gloomy doctrine ofthe resurrection. 

Besides, as a matter of choice, aa well as of hope, I badraiber 
have a better body and a more convenient form than the prosent. 
Every animal in the crantinn excels us in something. The wing- 
ed insects, without mcntiontog doves or eagles, can pass over i 
space and with greater ease, in a few miiiiitcs, than man can i 




kour. The glide of the smallest fish, in proportion to & bulk tn- 
ceeda usi&niotioo, almost beyon*comparisoD, and without wean- 
ness. Even ihe sluggish snail can ascend from the bottom of a 
dangeoa, where t man, by the wnnt of that ability, woald petish^ 5 
, and a spider can launch itself trom the top, as a playful BmuaemeoL 
The personal powers of man are so limited, and his heavy frame 
so little constructed to extensive enjoyment, that there is nothmg 
to induce us to wish the opinion of Paul to be true. It is too Uttle 
for the magnitude of the scene — loo mean for the sublimity of the 
subject. 

But all other arguments apart ; the congdoitsiKsi of extalmea 
JB the ouiy conceivable idea we can have of another Jife, and the 
continuance of that consciousness is immortality. The conscious- 
ness of existence, or the kaowing that we exist, ia not necesaanhr^'- 
confined to the same form, nor to the same ipattcr, even in titt 
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not conceive that it could alter our consciousness of existence. 
In short, we know not how much, or rather how little, of our com- 
position it is, luid how exquisitely line that little is, that creates ia 
us this consciousness of existence ; and all beyond that is like the 
pulp of a peach, distinct and separate irom the vegetative spedc 
in the kernel. 

Who can say by what exceeding fine action of fine matter il ia. 
that a thought is produced in what we call the mind ! and yet thtf 
thought, when produced, as I now produce the thought I am writ- 
ing, is capable of becoming immortal, and is the only productim 
of man that has that capacity. 

Statues of brass or marble will perish ; and 
itation of them are not the same statues, nor 
ship, any more than the copy of a picture is th 
print and reprint a thought a thousand times 
materials of any kind — carve it in wood, or engrave it on stone, 
the thought is eternally and identically the same thought in eveiy 
case. It has a capacity of ununpaired existence, itoaffected by 
change of matter, and ia essentially distinct, and of a nature difier- 
fccnt from every thing else that we know or can conceive. If then 
the thing produced has in itself a capacity of beins immortal, it is. 
^more than a token that the power tiiat produced '*'''*^hich is the 
VielAsame thing as consciouBuess of existence, cw 'unortal al" 

■o ;, and that as independendy of the matter it wi connected 

*<*li, as the thought is of the printing or writiog it ^)eared in. 
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The one idenu not more difficult labeltevethBD [he other, and we ' 
5 ^ "■ can see tbit one is true. 

.-V; ^.. That tjie conaciousinesa of existence is not dep«ndent on the 
;,'■ '' ironiefonnortfaesnDiG matter, ia demonstrated liourEenses in the 
'(^' worksi>rtbecn>a(ion,ns tar 8S our senses arc capable oi' receiving '' 

■.'Jt ■. that demnnstratinn. A very numerous part of the animal creation ■ 
j . ■ preaches to us, far hellcrthan Paul, ihe beiiel'ofa life hereafter. 
K Their little life rf^embles nn earth andnhcaven— a present anda 

y/ ,j, fiiturc state : ttrid comprises, if it may be so expressed, irai 
^' ... ily in miniature. 

W(,f- -. The nioat beautiful parts of the creation to our eje o 
■i^' ■■■winged insects, and they are not so originally. They acquire that "^ 
^ ibrm and that ioiniitaMe brilliancy by progressive changes. The 

■ flow and creeping caterpillar-worm of to-day, passes in a few days 
,. , .. to a torpid figure, and a stale resembling death ; and in the next 
j^ji- . cbasgo comes forth in all the miniature magnificence of life 
*i' cpleodid butterHy. No resemblance of the former creature r 

' ■ mains ; eveiy thinp is changed ; all his powers are new, and li 

is to him another tliini;. We cannot conceive that the conscious- 
ness of e\istenee is not the same in this slate of Ihe animal as be- 
fore ; why then must 1 beijeve that the resurrection of the same 
body is necessary to continue to me the conBci6u5ne9s of existence 
Jiere after. 

In the former part of the Age ofReaioti, I have called the cre- 
ation the only true niid real word of God ; and (his instance, ofthis 
text, in the book of creation, not only shows to us liiat this thing 
may be so, but that it is so ; and that the belief of a future state is 
a rational belief, founded upon facts visible in the creation : for it 
is not more difficult to believe ihat we sliaii exist hereafter in a 
better state and form than at present, than that a worm should be- 
come a butterfly, and quit the dunghill for the atmosphere, if we 
did not know it as a fact. 

As to the doubtful jargon ascribed to Paul in the 15th chapter 
of I Corinthians, wjiich maJtcs part of the burial service of some 
Christian sectaries, it is as destitute of meaning as the tolling of 
the bell at the funeral ; it explains nothing to the understanding — 
it illustrates nothing to the imB(;ination, but leaves (he reader te 
find any meaning if he can. "All flesh (says he) is not Ihe same 
flesh. There is one Hesh of men; another of beasts; another of • 
fishes; and another of birds." And what then? — nothing. 
cook could have said as much. "There are also (says he) bodies fl 
celestial and bodies tcrresirial ; the glory of Ihe celestia! is one, "^ 
and the glory of the terrestrial is another." And what then? — j 
nothing. And what is the diSerence? nothing that be has told. ^ _ 
"There is (flays he) oneglorj' of Ihesun, and another glory of the ^■^ a 
moon, and aif^er glory of the stars," And what then? — noth-. ;. 
ing ; except &t he says that one star differelhfrom aaolher gtar m "i 
glory, insteadji^ distance ; and he might as well have told ua, QtMi 
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I, the moon did not shine so bright as the sun. All this is nothing 
' better than the jargon of a conjuror, who picks up phrases he doe§ 
' notunderstand, to confoundthe credulous people who come to have 
their fortunes told. Priests and conjurors are of the sanie trade. 
a Paul affects to bo a naturalist, and to prove his sys- 
tem of resurrection from the principles of vegetation. "ThoU 
. fool, (aays he) tbat which thon aowest is not quickened except it 
die." To which one might reply in his own language, and say, 
rniou fool, Paul, tbat which tliou sowest is not quickened except it 
die not; for the grain that dies in the ground never does, nor can 
iregetate. It is only the living grains that produce the next crop. 
But the metaphor, in any point of view, is no simile. It is suc- 
cession, and not resurrection. 

The progress of an animal from o 
as from a worm to a butterfly, applie 
grain does not, and shows Paul to ha^ 
ers, a fool. 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul were written by 
him or not, is a matter of indifference ; they are either argumenta- 
tive or dogmatical; and as the argument is defective, and the dog- 
matical part ia merely presumptive , it signifies not who wrote them. 
And the same may be said for the remaining parts of the Tesla- 
ment. , It ia not upon the epistles, hut upon what is called the gca- 
I, pel, contained in the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, and upon the pretender! prophecies, that the theoryof 
1 the church, calling itself the Christian church, ia founded. The 
1 -epistles are dependent upon those, and must follow their fate ; for 
f if the story of Jesus Christ be fabulous, all reasoning founded upoi 
't as a supposed truth, must fall with it. 

We know from history, that one of the principal leaders of this 
church, Athanasius, lived at the time the New Testament waa 
ibnned ;* and we know also, from the absurd jargon he haa left 
1 name of a creed, the character of the men who 
formed the New Testament ; and we know also from the soma . 
history, that the authenticity of the books of which it is compo»- 
ed waa denied at the time. It was upon the vote of such as 
Athmiasius, that the Testament was decreed to be the word of 
God ; and nothing can present to us a more strange Idea than 
[ ihat of decreeing the word of God by vote. Those who re^ 
tiieir faith upon such authority, put man in the place of God, and 
^ have HO foundation for future happiness ; credulity, however, is 
a crime ; but it becomes criminal by resisting conviction. It 
3 strangling in the womb of the- conscience the efforts it makes 
o ascertain truth. We should never force belief upon ourselves 
y thing. 

he subject on the Old Testament and the New. 

m dieil, aeconllng to Iba church chronolngy, in the year 3T1. 
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The evidence I have produced to prove iheni fofj[eries, is ex- 
tracted from the books thcmgelves, and acts, Lke a Iwo edged 
■word, either way. If the evidence he denied, tlie aiithetrtlnity 
of the scriptures is denied with it ; for it is scripture evidence v 
and if the evidence be admitted, the authenticity of the hooka is 
disproved. The contradictory impossihilitiea contained in the Old 
Teatamcnt and the New, put them in the case of a. man who 
Hwears for and against. Either evidence convicts him of perjury, 
and equally destroys reputation. j 

Should the Bible and Testament hereafter fall, it is not I that 
have been the occasion. I have done no more than extracted 
the evidence from the confiised mass of matter with which it ia 
mixed, and arranged thai evidence in a point of light to be clear- 
ly seen and easily comprehended : and havinf; done this, I leave 
the reader to judge lor himself, as I have judged for myself. 



CONCLUSION. 

In the. former part of the ^s;e of Reoion, T have spoken of the 
three frauds, myslerji, miracU, and jirnphfcy ; and as 1 have seen 
nsthing in any of the answers to that worit, that in the least af- 
fects what I have there said upon those siilijects, t shall not eo- 
cumber this Second Fart with additions that are not necessary, 

I have epoken also in the same work upon what is called reve- 
lalion, and have shown the absurd misapplication of that term to 
the books of the Old Testament and the New ; for certainly rev- 
elation is out of the question in reciting any thing of which man 
has been the actor, or the witness. That which a man has done 
m seen, needs no revelation to tell htm he has done it, or seen 
it ; for he knows it already ; nor to enable him to tell it, or to 
write it. It is ignorance, or imposition, to apply the terra reve- 
lation in such cases ; yet the Bible and Teslament are classed 
under this fraudulent description of being all revelalvm. 

Revelation then, ao far as the term has relation between God 
and man, can only be applied to something which God reveals of 
his mil to man ; but though the power of the Almighty to make 
Buch a communication, is necessarily admitted, because to that 
power all things are possible, yet, the thing so revealed {if any 
thing ever was reveded, and which, by the bye, it is impossibla 
to prove) is revelation to the person only to whom il in made. His 
account of if to another is not revelation ; and whoever puts faith 
in that account, puts it in the man from whom the account comes ; 
and (hat man may have been deceived, or may have dreamed it ; 
or he may be an impostor, and may lie. There is no possible 
criterion whereby to judge of the truth of what he tells ; for even 
the morality of it would be no proof of revelation. In all such cases, 
the proner answer would be, " When it is revealed to me, I viill 
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belute U to be a revelation ; bvlitU txrf, and cannot be inttmbeot ■ 
Uponmeto bdieteUto berevelation before ; neiiher is ii proper ihoi I 
^ould lake Ike aord tf a man a» ihe word of God, and piu taaa tn 
puplaee of God." This is the manner in which I have spoken of 
~ ivelation in the former part of the ^e of Reaion ; and whicb, 
it^hile it reverentially adlnits revelation as a possible thing, faer 
cause, as before said, to the Almighty all thinga are possible, it 
prevents the imposition of one man upon another, and preduden 
the wicked use of pretended revelation. 

But though, speaking fur myself,! thus admit the possibility of 
revelation, I totally disbelieve that the Almighty ever did commn- 
nicate any thing to man, by any mode of speech, io imy language, 
or by any kind of vision, or appearance, or by any means which 
our senses are capable of receiving, otherwise than by Ihe uni- 
veraal display of himaelf in the works of the creation, and by that 
repugnance we fee! in ourselves to bad actions, and disposition' 
to good ones. 

The most deteatable wickedness, the most horrid cruellies, and 
the greatest miseries, that have ofilicted Ihe hunan race, have 
had their origin iu this thing called revelation, or revealed re- 
ligion. It has been the most dishonourable belief against the 
'Character of the Divinity, the most destructive to morality, and the 
peace and happiness of man, that ever was propagated since man 
began to exist. It is better, far better, that we admitted, if it 
were poaaible, a thousand devils to roam at large, and to preach 
publicly the doctrine of devils, if there were any such, than that 
ive permitted one such impostor and monster as Moses, JoshuB) 
Samuel, and the Bible prophets, to come with the pretended word 
of God in his mouth, and have credit among ua. 

Whence arose all the horrid assassinations of vholc nations of 
men, women, and infants, with which the Bible is filled ; and the 
bloody persecutions, and tortures unto death, and religious wars, 
that since that time have laid Europe in blood and ashoB ; 
whence arose they, but fiom this impious thing called reveaJed 
religion, and tbia monstrous belief, that God has spoken to man f 
The lies of the Bible have been the cause of the one, and the 
lies of the Testament of the other. 

Some Christians pretend, that Christianity was not established 
by the aword ; but of what period of time do they speak ? It 
was impoasibie that twelve men could begin with the sword ; 
thej^ had not the power ; but no sooner were the profeaaors of 
Christianity sufficiently powerful to employ the sword, than they 
did so, and the stake and the faggot too ; and Mahomet could 
not do it sooner. By the aame spirit that Peter cut off the ear 
.rfthe hi^h priest's Bervant (if the stoiy he true) he would have 
j,«ut off his head, and the head of his maaler, had he been Bbie. 
Besides this, Christianity grounds itself originally upcm the Bfc- 
**S aad the Bible was estabUBbed altogether by the swi»r4,.aii4 
'^ , ■■!-■... 
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D the worst use oTit ; not to terrify, but to extirpate. Tbbf 

' Jews made no converts ; they butchered ull. The Bible is tlit; 

.v^ . ure of the Testament, and bolh are called the iporci of GodJ 

'■■' '-, Tlie Christiana read both botiks ; the ministers preach froa 

-' .. ■'' both books; and this thing cnifed Christianity is made up ^ 

btith. It i9 then faJso to suy that Christianity was not establisl^ 

ed by the aword. , , 

Trie only sect (hat haa not persecuted ore the Quakers ; tuu^ 

the only reason that can be given for it ia, that they arc rath^i 

SeistB than Chfistiaas. The^ do not believe much about Je&M 

. Christ, and they call the Scnplures a dead letter. Had thoi" 

» tolled them by a worse name, they had been nearer the truth. :,S 
It is incumbent on every mao who rcvcrcuces the character.!^ 
the Creator, and who wiiies to lessen the catalogue of artifi^ijd 
tpiaericS, and remove the cause dial has sown persecutiona tin^ 
it^qong mankind, to e:!p<:l all ideas of revealed religion as a d^jj^ 
^Uvius heresy, and an impious fraud. What is it that we M3kj 
ManiGd from this pretended thing called revealed religion ? ' dSE 
Jlmigthat is useful to man, ond every thing that is diahonourabM!' 
■ ; to his Maker. What is it the Bible teaches us ? — rapine, cru^^ 

i-',y. ty, and murder. What is it the Testament teaches us ? — to be-j 
2.'.,V'- liove that the Almighty committed debauchery with a womab,^ 

P.; engaged to be married ! and the behef of this debauchery is 

ed faith. 
5-7. As to the fragments of morality that are irregularly and thinly ■ 

~v^ ' Buattercd in those books, they make no part of this pretended 

•^\ thing revealed religion. They are the natural dictates o" 

';■■' . Mience, and ihfe bonds by which society is held together, nndJ^ 

vithtnit which, it cannot exist ; and are nearly the 
religions, and iu all societies. The Testament teaches nothing J 
new jopon this subject, and where it attempts to exceed, U b^jjF 
comes mean and ridiculous. The doctrine of not retaUatine ia 
juries, is much better expressed in proverbs, which is a ctd]^ 
tion BS well from the Gentiles as the Jews, than it is ' ' "" ' 
lament. It is there said, Provcrba xxv. ver. 21, " JfOiiiie e: 
he kangry, give him bread to tcf ; and if he be Ihirsly, give I 
water 1o drijik ;"* but when it is said, as in the Testament, " 

* Acrordiiig to whnl is railed Cbrisi'a fermon aa die mount, in the book i 
t .. _ .... Bgreai deal of Uiis feigacd 

QnjF pari of the doctrine of the Jmm ,- birt i 
id in pmcirls, ii mun, srcarding la that ilMamnt, hate lieen copi 
la, fnua nhom Christ bad learned tc TlidHc men, whni ' ' ' 
iubtors bavc Bbtniiely csUinI lienihens, luii( mach belier 
t und mumlitv than ore 1o be TwiBd in tbeOldTesuuMnt.soruai 
Ibe yew. The nnawer of Solon on Uie c|Uestian, " VtVich in Ibe 
ir goTWnrneni," has BcTer been oxceHied by any tnnn since hie tiowj 
K a miixlni of pofitiMl qiuraUiy, " Tliiii," eaja he, " ahtrt CJI* iro " 
to thi araneit iRdkidual, it eoiuidirfd at on iamll on tlu whole 
' Solon lived about SQQjearabelura Ulirisi, 
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ita» (rntJe lliee on lite right chetk, lum lo h'aa the other al»o . 
Isaasainating the dignity of forbearance, and ainking man 






o meaning. 



Iier dogma of feigned moralily, and has 
9 incuaihcnt on man, eg a moralist, that 
i not revenge an injury ; and it is equally as good in a 
l1 sense, for Ihere is no end to retaliation, eai;h retaliateB 
iG other, and ceJIs it justice ; but to love in proportion to the 
Bjury, if It could be done, would be to offer a premium for crime. 
ICsides, the word aiemhs is too Tagne and general to be used 
Ha moral maxim, which ought alwaya to bo clear and de6ned, 
a proverb. If a man be Iho pnemy of another from mistake 
' '' 'i the case of religiouaopiiiionB, andsometimea 

n ia dilTercut to An enemy at heart with a crinn 
Hi and it is incumbecit upon us, and it couti'ibutea 
: tranquillity, that we put the best construction upon a. 
g that it will bear. But even this erroneoua motive in him, 
ikes no motive for love on the other part ; and to say that Wf 
1 lore vduntarily, and witliout a molivo, ia-morally and ph/^ 
ally impossible. 

tJSorality ia injured by prescribing to it. duties, that, in the first 
iice, are impossible to be perfbrtncd ; and, if ihey could be, 
mid be productive of evil ; or, as before said, be premiums for. 
The ma-xim of d/Ang aa we mattld be done unto, does not 
le this strange doctrine of loving enemies ; for no roan es> 
Jects to be loved nimseff for bis crime or for his enmity. 

Those who preach this doctrine of loving their enemies, are in 
^- -ral (he greatest persecutors, and they act consistently by ao 
; for ihn doctrine is hypocritical, and it ia natural that hy- 
y should act the ruvcrae of what it preaches, For my own 
t, I disown the doctrine, anil jiMtaider it as feigned or a fabulous 
_ ; yet the man does not esist the; ran say I have per- 
BUted him, or any man, or any set of men, either in the Ameri- 
a Revolution, or in the French Revolution ; or that 1 have, in 
y case,' returned evil for evil. But it ia not incumbent on man 
iward a bad action with a good one, or to return good for 
; and wherever it ia done, it is a voluntary act, and not a 
. It is also absurd to suppose that such doctrine can maks 
y part of a revealed religion. We imitate the moral charae- 
\T of the Creator by forbearing with each other, for he fotbefflfa 
filh all ; but this doctrine would imply that he Ipved man, not 
■ 'proportion as he was good, but as he was bad. 

^e consider the nature of our condition here, we muirt se? 

a no occasion for such a thing as revealed iwKgion. Wh^ 

e want to know ? Does not the creation, the universe WQ 

wid, preach to ua the e^ialeuce of an Almighty power thai 

r^overna and regulates the whole f And ia not the e ' ' 



is creation holdii out to 



our Bi 



9 infinitely stronger than any 



t- 



.ffing we can read in a book, that any tmpoefor might make and ■ 
. call the word of God ? As for inor^it^, the knowledge of it ex- 
Mta in eveiy man's conscience. 

;■ Here we are. The existence of an Almighty power is si 

dent)}' demonstrated to us, though we cannot coDceive, oa it L 
impoaeiblc we Bhould, the nature and manner of its existencfl^ 
" We cannot conceive hoH' we came here ourselves, and yet i 
. . know for a fact that we are here. We must know, also, that thtf 1 
pawer that called us into being, can, if he please, and when he"' 
. Ideases, call us lo account for the manner in which we have liv- ■. 
;.; T ed here ; and, therefore, wiihoul seeking any other motive for ^ 
'', ■ :- me behef, it is rational to believe that he will, for we know be- 
flire-hand that he can. The probability, or even possibility of the 
' tUng is all that we ought to know ; for if we knew it as a fact, 
-: we should be Ihe mere slaves of terror ; our belief would have 
''. . IM merit ; and our best actions no virtue. 
Z; ' Deiam then teaches us, ivithout the possibility of being de- 
^.v! Ipsived, all that is necessary or proper lobe known. The cre- 
■■'•fion is the Bible of the Deist. He there reads, in the hand- 
writing of the Creator himself, the certainty of his enslence, and 
Qie imroulabiljly of his power, and all other Bibles and Testa- i 
ments are lo him forgeries. The probability that we may be 
called to account hereafter, will, lo a reflecting mind, have 
the influence of belief ; for it ia not our belief or disbelief that can 
make or unmake the fact. As this is Ihe slate we are in, and 
which it is proper we should be in, as Iree agents, it ia the fool 
only, and no! the philosopher, or even the prudent man, that - 
would live as if there were no God. 

But the belief of a God ia so weakened by being mked with 
the strange fable of the Christian creed, and with the wild ad- 
ventures related in Ihe Bible, and of Ihe obscurity and obscene 
nonsense cf the Testament, Ibat the mind of man is bewildered ; 
1_ --M in a fog. Viewing all these things in a confused mass, be 'J 
confounds fact with fable ; and as he cannot believe all, he feela "J 
8 disposition to reject all. But the belief of a God is a belief'tl 
dislmct irom all other things, and ought not to be confounded V 
with any. The notion of a Trinity of Gods has enfeebled the 'f, 
'., belief of one God. A multiplication of beliefs acts as a division of U 
■ '; "belief; and in pwportion as any thing is divided it is weakened, r 
' ■• Religion, by auch means, becomes a thing of form, instead rfM 
'X-- fact ; of notion instead of principles ; morality is banished tlUM 
'i ■ make room for an imaginary thing, called faith, and this faith huA 
ftB origin in a supposed debauchery ; a man is preached intAeodV 
jOftrod; and execution ia an object for gratitude ; the preaeherBJ 
dbnb themselves with the hlood, like a troop ofassassins, and^ifr 
te:nd to admire the brilliancy it gives them ; they preach a hum 
, idrum Benum on the merits of the execution ; then praise Jeau 
, Obrist for being executed, and condemn the Jews for doing i' 

i**f : : i 
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nan, br hearing nil lliis nonsense lumped and preached to- 
ri confounds the God of creation with tlic imitgincd God of 
lians, and lives as if there were none. 
; Of all the systems of religion that ever were invented, there ia 
fine more derog^ory to the Almighty, more unedifying to man, 
Wre repugnant to reason, and more contradictory in itself, than 
' 'la thing called Chriati unity. Too absurd for helief, too impoft- 
ile to convince, and too inconaiatent for practice, it renders the 
heart torpid, or produces only atheists and fanatics. As an en- 
gine of power, it serves the purpose of deapotism ; and as a 
' ipeans of wealth, the avnrice of priests ; but so far aa respects 
thegood of man in general, it leads to nothing here or hereader. 
llie only religion that has not been invented, and that has in 
. it every evidence of divine originality, is puro and simple Deism. 
, It must have hccn the first, and will probably be the lust that man 
But pure and simple Deism does not answer the pur- 
espotic governments. They cannot lay hold of religion 
n engine, but by mixing it with himian inventions, and making 
ic own authority a part ; neither does it ariswer the avarice of 
nests, but by incorporating themselves and their functions with 
ly and becoming, like Ilie government, a party in the system, 
iathis that forms the otherwise mysteriou.4 connection of chiiTch 
d state ; the church humane, and the stale tyrannic. 
Were man impressed as fully and as strongly as he ought to bO) 
Mth the belief of a God, bia moral life would be regulated by the 
brce of that belief; he would stand in awe of God, and of him- 
lelf, and would not do the thing that could not be concealed Irom 
^ither. To give this belief (he full opportunity of force, it is 
Q^ecessary that it acts alone. This is Deism. 
.' But when, accordingto the Christian trinitarian scheme, ono 
irt of God is represented by a dying man, and another part called 
e Holy Ghost, by allying pigeon, it is impossible that belief can 
tach itself to svich wild conceils.* 

It has been the scheme of the ChriBtian church, and of all the 

T invented syflema of religion, to hold man in ignorance of 

e Creator, as it is of government to hold man in.ignoranee pf hifl 

The systems of the one are aa false as those of the other, 

e calculated for rantoal support. Tbc study of theology, 

a it stands in Christian churches, is the study of nothing ; it ia 

libunded on nothing \ it rests on no principles ; it proceeds by no 

^.authorities ; it has no data ; it can demonstrate nothing ; and it . 

^'Udmits of no conclusion. Not any thing can be studied as a sci- 

1, without our being in possession of the principles upon which 
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|bfiiuade4 i and as thU w not tlt6 
't utbeTefore the study of nothing. 

Instead then of studying theology, 
Bible <md Testament,' the meanings 

controverted, and the authenticity of which is £sprovcd, it is ne- 
cewary that we refer to the Bible of the creation. The princi- 
ples we discover thero are eternal, and of divine origin : they are 
the foundation of all the scienco that exists in the world, and mast 
be the foundation of theology. 

We can know God only thrwugh his woiks. IVe cannot have 
« conception of any one uttrihutc, but hy following some principle 
ibat leads to it. AVe have only a confused idea of his power, if 
Ve have not the means of comprehending sometiiing of its im- 
mensi^. We can have no idea, of his wisdom, but by knowing 
the order and manner in which it acts. The principles of science '/' 
lead to this knowledge ; for the Creator of man is the Creator of 
. Bcieoce, and it is through that medium that man can see God, W 
it were, face to face. 

Could a man be placed in a situation, mid endowed with the 
power of vision, to behold at one view, and to contemplate delib- 
erately, the structure of the universe ; to mark the movements of 
the several planets, the cause of their varying appearances, the 
unerring order in which lliey revolve, even to the remotest comet ; 
their comieclions and depcndciise on each other, and to know the 
■ system of laws "est ablislied by the Creator, that governs and reg- 
ulates the whole ; he would then conceive, far beyond what any 
church theology cnu teach hiin, the power, tlie wisdom, the vost- 
ness, the munificence of the Creator ; he would then see, that all 
the knowledge man has of science, and that all the mechanical 
arts by which he renders his situation comfortable here, are de- 
rived from that source : his mind, exalted by the scene, and con- 
vinced by the fact, would increase in gratitude as it in-creased in 
knowledge ; his religion or hia worship would become united with 
his improvement as a roan ; any employment he followed, that 
had connection witli the principles of tlie creation, as every thing 
of agriculture, of science, and of the mechanical art», has, would 
teach him more of God, and of the gratitude he owes to hitn, than 
any theological Christinn sermfin he now heara. Great ohjects 
inspire great thoughts ; great munificence excites great gratitude ; 
but the grovelling tales and doctrines of the Bihlo and the Testa- 
ment are fit only to excite contempt. 

Though man cannot arrive, at least in this life, al the actual 
scene I nave described, he can deinonslrafe it ; because lie has a 
knowledge of the principles upon which the creation is construct- 
ed. We know that the greatest works can be represented 
. model, -and that the universe can be represented by the bAbm 
means. The same principles by which we measure_aii inch, or. 
an acre of ground,-will measure to miltions in ostent. A fio^elb'; 
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of an inch diameter haa the same geometrical properties as a cir- 
cle that would circumscribe the univerae, The same properties 
of a triangle that will demonstrBte upon paper the course of h 
ship, will do it on the ocean ; ajid when applied to what are call- 
ed the heavenly bodies, will ascertain to a minute the time of an 
eclipse, though these bodies are niillians of miles distant from ub. 
This knowledge is of divine origin ; and il is from the Bible of 
the creation that man has learned it, and not from the stupid Bi- 
ble of the church, that tcacheth man nothing.* 

AH the knowledge man has of science and of machinery, by the 

t^ald of which his existence ia rendered comfortable upon earth, and 

' tritbout -which he would be scarcely distinguishable in appearance 

and condition from a common animal, comes from the great nn- 

'.chine and structure ofthe universe. The constant and unweari- 
ed obaervationa of our ancestors upon the movements and revohi- 

' tions ofthe heavenly bodies, in what are supposed to have been' 

(the early ages ofthe world, have brought this knowledge upon- 
earth. It i^ not Moses and the prophets, nor Jesus Christ, not 
his apostles, that have done it. The Almighty is the great m&- 
chanic ofthe creation ; the first philosopher and origin^ teacher' 
of all science : — Let ua then learn to reverence our master, aiid 
not let us forget the labours of our ancestors. 

Had ive at this day no knowledge of macliinery, and were it 
possible that man could have a view, as I have beibre described, 
of the structure and machinery of the universe, he would soon eon- 
ceivB the idea of constructing some at least of the mechanical' 
works we now have ; and the idea so conceived would progress- 
ively advance in practice. Or could a model ofthe universe, such 
aa is called an orrery, be presented before him and put in niofid^, 
his mind would arrive at the same idea. Such an object and sucli 
a subject would, whilst it improved hira in knowlcdije useful lo 
himself as a man and a member of society, as well as entertaih- 
ing, afford far better matter for impreasing him with a knowledge 
of, and a belief in the Creator, and ofthe reverence and gratitude.- 
man owes to him, than the gtupid texts of the Bible and flie 
Testament from which, be the talents of the preacher what they 

'HiG BibliNipaken have underUknn la girc i», in the lint chspter of Geimn, gm 
»»iintof <1h crenlion ; and In doing ibia, tbey Jul^e domonginited oolliing liul Ihrir 

lOniiDg*, brfure ihere was asuni wlien It iaUie nruBeiiH; pr ahsepcc of tlie suniliat 'i» i 

UK cause uf dav and night — and what ia calleil hig rising ond ec(tiiu[, Ihal nf marning \ 
and cvtiniDg. Beaidwi it ia a pmritaand pitiful ideu, toflUppaAeilie.A]iniglitj roaiiy, 

"Let then bs llghl." It IB the iinperaliin mnanci ol' speaking iliat a conjuror uca, ^ 

vheo be nyi to hb cupt and balls, Frexlo, bf^ gone — and moat probably husbren tsken <L 

J' presaiaa the niblime ; nnd by Ibe -unie nile Ibe conjuror is eublirnc too ; for die nun- f 

F'ner of speaking is Expiaaively and grammatically tlm canie. When audion and crii- 

ViiB talk of Ihs aublime, lliey lee not how nearly it bonlera on the ridiculoiu. Themib- 

"une ofthe critiri, like some prta of Edmund Burke'a Hiibliiae and beautiful, ia like a 

'rnd-miU jUFt Tislble in a fog, wbich imagimLtioD might distort into a flying uiouuiain, 

' 311 archaugel, at a flock of irikl geese. 
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^tn.y, only stapid senvma can be prcBched. Ifmahni , _^ 
"^luni preach iotnetlung that is ediQring, and rrom texts that aie ' 
Down to be true. , 

The Bible of the creation is ioexhaastibte in tezta. Eveiy part 
LoT science, whether connected with the geometry of the uaireree, 
i ^rith the systems of animal and vegetable life, or with the proper- 
>. tie* of inanimate matter, is a text aa well for devotion as for phi' 
t loaophy — for gratitude as for huraon improvement. I( will, per- 
^Jhnw, be said, that if such a revolution ia the system of religion 
I llwea place, every preacher ought to be a philosopher.. -Moat eer- ' 
. ttitily ; and every house of devotion a school of science. 

It has been by wandering from the immutable laws of science, . 
I and the right use of reason, and setting op an invented thing call- 
ed revealed religion, that so many wild and hiasphemou? conceits 
have been formed of the Almighty. The Jews have made him 
y the assassin of the human species, to make room for the religion of 
f the Jews. The Christians have made him the murderer of him- 
> aelf, and the founder of a new religion, to supersede and expel the 
k Jewish religion. And (o find pretence and admission for these 
things, they must have supposed his power or his wisdom imper- 
feet, or his will changeable ; and the cbangeahjeness of the will 
ia the imperfection of the judgment. The philosopher knows that 
the lawa of the Creator have never changed with respect either to 
the principles of science, or the properties of matter. IVhy then 
ia it to be supposed they have changed wich respect to man ? 

I here close the subject. 1 have shown in all the forgoing 
parts of this work, that the Bible and Testament are impositions 
■nd forgeries ; and I leave the evidence 1 have produced in proof 
of it to be refuted, if any one can do it ; and I leave the ideas that 
are suggested in the conclusion of the work, to rest on the mind 
of the reader ; certain as I am, that when opinions are free, ei- 
ther in matters of government or religion, truth will finally and 
powerfitlly prevail 
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AN ANSWER TO A FRIEND, 



THE AGE OF REASOX. 



Pom, J«iB/ 12, 1797. 

IN your letter of the 20th of March, you give mo several quO" 
tations from the Bible, which you call the word of God, to Bhow 
me that my opinions on religion are wrong ; and I could give you 
Bs many, from the same book, to show that yours are not ri^t ; 
consequently, then, the Bible decides nothing, because it decider 
any way, and every way, one chooses to make it. 

But, by what authority do you call the Bible the tDord of God7 
for this is the first point to he settled. It is not your caQing it so 
that makes it 90, any more than the Mahometans calling the Koran 
tiiK word <f God makes the Koran to be so. The Popish Councils 
of Nice and Laodicea, about 350 years afler the time that the per- 
aon called Jesus Christ is said to have lived, voted the books, that 
now compose what is called the New Testament, to be the vsord 
^ God. This was done by yeat and nays, as we now vote a lam . ' 
The Pharisees of the second Temple, after the Jews returned ' 
from captivity in Babylon, did the same by the books that now : 
compose the Old Testament, and this ia all the authority there ia, 
which to me is no authority at all. I am as capable of judging for 
myself as they were, and 1 (hink more so,, because, as they made a 
living by their religion, Ihey had a self-interest in the vote they 
gave. 

You may have an opinion that a man is inspired, but you can- 
not prove it, nor you cannot have any proof of it yourself, becaustt 
you cannot aee into his mind in order to know how he comes by 
; his thoughts, and the same ia the case with the word Ttvelation. — 
||r There can be no evidence of such a. thing, for' you ean no more 
rove revelation, than you can prove what another man dreams of, 
can he prove it himself. 
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/^_ It.is oficn said in the Bible that God spake unto Moses ; but 

iV how do you know that God spake unto Mosea? Because, you will 
t^: Bay, the Eilile aaya so. The Koran says, that God spake unto 
:^} Mahomet ; do yi^i; believe that too? No. Whynot? Becauac,you 
^,' wiU say^ you do not iK^licye it ; and so, because you do, and be- 
;.i-:. CBiue youdonV, i* all the rcafwn you can give for believing or di»- 
(^ believiog, except that yon will say that Mahomet was an impostor. 

P' And how do you know ihat Moaes was not an impostor? For my 
^ own part, I believe that all are impostora who pretend to hold ver- 

ba] communication wiih the Deity. It is the way by which the 
world baa been imposed upon ; but ifyou think otherwiseyou have 
right to your opinion that I have to mine, and must an- 
tinthe same manner. But allthiadocsnotaettlethepoint, 
^■itetbar the Bible be the ipord of God, or not. It is therefore tie- 
B»Bry to go a step further. The case then la : — 
Tou form your opinion of God from the account given of htm in ■ 
Bible j and I form uiy opinion of tha^ Bible from the wisdom 
soodDean of God, manifested in the structure of the universo, 
in alt the works of the Creation. The result in these two ca- 
wili be, that you, by taking the Bible for your standard, will 
a bad opinion of God ; and I, by tiding God for my Etandard, 
have a bad opinion of the Bible. 
The Bible represents God to be a changeable, passionate, vm- 
dictive being : making a world, and then drowning it, aflerwarda ■ 
repenting of what he had done, and promising not to do so again. 
Setting one nation to cut the throats of another, and stopping the 
course of the sun till the butchery should be dune. But the works 
«f God in the creation preach to us another doctrine. In that vast 
Tolume we see nothing to give ua the idea of a changeable, paa- 
-■ionate, vindictive God ; every thing we there behold impresses 
na with B contrary idea ; thai of unrhangeablcness and of eternnl 
order, harmony, and goodness. The xun and the seaaons retura 
attheirappointedtime, and every thing in the Creation proclaima 
that God IS unchangeable. Now, which am I to believe, a book 
-that any impostor may make and call the inord of God, or ibe Cre- 
ation itself, which none but an Almighty Power could make, for the 
Bible says one thing, and the Creation aays the contrary. The 
Bible represents God with all the passions of a mortal, and the 
Creation proclaims him with all the attributes of a God. 

It ia from the Bible that man has teamed cruelty, rapine, and 
■aurder; forthe behefofa cruel God makes a cruel man. Th»t 
blood-thirsty man, called the prophet Samuel, makes God to say, 
(1 Sam. ch, xv. ver. 3,) " Now go and smite Amaiek, and utterly 
oeatroy «ll that they have, and »pare Ihem not, but ilay both mtm ~ 
mm! wMkm, it^attt tmd suckling, ox and ikeep, eamel ana a**.*' . 
. ' That Samuel, or some other impostor, might say this, ia what,' ' 

at this distance of tinte, nan neither be proved nor disproved; bn^'ll^' 
, )pmjrD[riiu<ni, it ia blasphemy to asy, or to believe, that God snd: ?'.' 
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it. All our ideas of the justice and goodness of God revolt at the 
impious cruelty of the Bible. It is not a God, just and good, but 
a devil, under the name of God, that the Bible describes. 

What makes this pretended order to destroy the Amalekites ap- 
pear the worse, is the reason given for it. The Amalekites, four 
hundred years before, according to the account in Kxodous, chap. 
17, ^but which has the appearance of fable from the magical ac- 
count it gives of Closes holding up his hands') had o[)posed the Is- 
raelites comhitr into their countrv ; and this the Amalekites had a 
riglit to do, because the Israelites were the invatU'rs, as the Span- 
iards were the invaders of 3lexico ; and this opposition by the A- 
malekites, at thai lime, is given as a reason, that the; men, women, 
infants and sucklings, sheep and oxen, camels ;md asses, that were 
born four hun(h*ed years aiterwards, should be put to death ; and 
to complete the horror, Samuel hewed Agag, llie cliief of the A- 
malekites in pieces, as you would h(*w a stick of wood. I will be- 
stow a few observations on this case. 

In the tirst place, nol)0(ly knows who the author, or writer of 
the book of Samu(?l was, asid dierefore the fact itself has no other 
proof than anonymous or hearsay evidence, which is no evidence 
at all. In the second place, this anonymous book says, that this 
slaughter was donii by the ccpress command of God : but all our 
ideas of the justice and goodness of (iod give the He to the book, 
and I never will believe any book that ascribes cruelty and injus- 
tice to God. I therefore reject the Bible as unworthy of credit. 

As I have now irivcn you my reasons for believuig that the Bi- 
ble is iioi the word of (iod, juul that it is a falsehood, I have aright 
to ask you your reasons for believing the contrary ; but I know 
you can give me none, ext^ept that you wire tducatal to believe the 
B'lhk ; and as the Turks give the same reascms for believing the 
Koran, it is evident that education makes all the difference, and 
that reason and truth have nothing to do in the case. You believe 
ui the Bible Irom th(^ accident of birth, and the Turks believe in 
the Koran from the same accident, and each calls the other inffr 
dtl. — But leaving the prejudice, of e(lu(Mti<»n out <»f tbe case, the 
unprejudiced truth is, tliat all are inlidels who believe falsely of 
God, whether they draw their creed li'om the Bible, or from the 
Koran, irom the Old Testamiuit or fr»mi tbe TVew. 

When vou have exjunined the Bible with the attention that I 
have done i for I do not think you know much ai)Out it) and permit 
vourself to have iust ideas of God, vou will most probablv believe 
as I do. But I wish ycm to know that this answer to your letter is 
not written for the purj)ose of changuig your opinion. It is written 
to satisfy you, and some other fri(?nds whom I esteem, that my 
disbelief of the Bible is founded on a pure and religious belief in 
God ; tor in my opinion, the Bible is a gross libel against the jus- 
tice and goodness of God, in almost everv })art of it. 

THOMAS PAINE, 



LETTER 

TO THE HON. T. EKSKINE, 
ON THE FROSECUnON OF THOMAS WILLUUS, 



TBE AGE OF BEMOy. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It ia a matter of eurprise to some people to see Mr. EralnnaS 
set as counselTor a crown prosecution commenced againet tMlfl 
right of omnioD : 1 confess it is none to rae, ootwithEtauding aU T 
that Mr. Erskiiie has said before ; for it is difficult to loiiow'. 
when a lawyer is to be believed ; I have always obseired ihat-r 
Mr. Erskine, when contending as a counsel for the right of po- * 
liticol opinion, frequently took occasions, and (hose often dragged'J 
in head and ehoulders, to lard, what he called tbo British Coa- ^ 
slilulioji, with a great deal of praise. Yet the same Mr. Ersk- -i 
ine said to me ia conversation, were Government to begin it 
WHO in England, they never would establish such a damned ab- _. ,^ 
surdity (it was exactly his expression) as this is. Ought I then ':'_.ii 
to be surprised at Mr. Erskine for inconsistency ? ''S 

In this prosecution Mr. Erskine admits the right of controvei- - ■;,■ 
ey ; but eays tho Cbriftian religion is not to be abused. This iSm 
somewhat sophistical, because, while he admits the right of GOI 
trovers)', he reservea the right of calling that controversy, abiun.3 
and tlius, lawyer-like, undoes by one word, what he says in fta 
o.ther. I will, however, in this letter keep within the Umits Ku 
prescribes ; he will find here nothing about the Christian I 

glon ; he will find only a stalemenl of a few cases, whidi sh" 

the necessity of examining the books, handed to us Irora ilij 
Jews, in order to discovei if we have not been imposed U 
together with some observations on the manner in whi<^ ttifrt^ 
ofWiiliamshos been conducted. If Mr. Erskine denies' 1^ 
right of examining 'those books, he had better profess h 
ODCB an advocate li)r the establishment of an Inquisition, and \ht 
re-establishnjent of the Star Chamber. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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Of all the fTrannies that afflict mankind, tyranny in religioii m 
he worst : Every other species of tyranny 19 limited to ths 

■/world we live in ; but this altemn'-a stride beyonJ the graTs^ ,. 

> and seeks to pursue us into et' j; ■ It is there and not here— 
IS to God and not to man- ' .0 a heavenly and not to an 

' earthly tribunnl that we are j -Count for our belief; if then we 
believe falsely and dishnnoL. .loly of the Creator, and that belief 
IB forced upon us, its lar as force can operate by human taws and 
human tribunals, — on whom is the criminality of that belipf to 
fall ? on those who impose it, or on those on whoiii it is imposed ? 
A bookseller of the name of Williams, has been prosecuted in 
London on a charge of bluapbemy, for publishing a book intitled 
the ^e of Rca»on. Blasphemy is a word of vast sound, bat - 
equivocal and almost inde^nite signification, unless we confine 
it to the simple idea of hurting or injuring the reputation of an/ 
one, which was its original meaning. As a word, it existed be- 
fore Christianity existed, being a Greek wojd, or Greek anglofi- 
ed, as all the etymological dictionaries will show. 

But behold how various and contradictory has bpcn the signi- 
fication and application of this equivocal word. Socrates, who 
lived more than four hundred years before llic Christian era, 
ted of blasphemy, for preaching against the belief of a 
plurality of gods, and for preaching the belief of one god, and 
was condemcd to sullbr death by poison. Jeaus Christ was con- 
victed of blasphemy under the Jewish law, and waa crucified. 
Calling ftlahomct an impostor would be b^ispliemy in Turkey ; 
and denying the iniallibility of the Pope and the Church would, 
be blasphemy at Rome. What then is t^i lie mider.ilood by thia 
word blasphemy ? We Bee that in the ciise of Socrates truth 
was condemed as blasphemy. Are we sure ibai Irulh is not 
blasphemy in the present day ? Wo, however, be to those who 
make it so, whoever they may be. 



r. PaiDB Iioa indeDllj incarponii 
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A boob called the Bible has been voted b^ mca, and decreed 
bj faiuDBD laws to be the word of God ; and the disbelief of this 
is called blasphemy. But if the Bible be not the word of God, . 
it IB the laws and the execution of them that ia blaBphemy, and , 
not the disbehef. Strange stories are told of the Creator in that ' 
book. He ia represented aa actin;; under the influence of evoiy 
humtut paaston, even of the mast malignant kind. If these sto- 
ries we false, we err in believing thetn to be true, and ought . 
not to believe them. It is therefore a duty which every niaa 
' oireB to himself, and reverentially to hla Maker, to ascertain, by 
■; e»«7 possible inquiry, whether there be sutlicient evidence to :} 
,>believe tliem or not. 

My own opinioji is decidedly, that the evidence does not « 

it file belief, and thai we sin in forcing that belief upon ourselves r 



. and npon others. In 
than truth. But that i may iv 
assertion with respect to the e) 
produce an example, and 1 wil 
■' e purpose. I will go fairly I 



1 have no other object i. 
iccused of resting upon bare 
I state of the Bible,'! wilt ' 
!S,_^ ck and cull the Bible for 
theTIase : I will take the two 
first chapters of Genesis as they stand, and show from thence the 
truth of what I say, that is, that the evidence does not warrant 
the belief that the Bible is the word of God. 



CHAPTER I. 

1 In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

2 And the earth was without form ajid voii!, and darkness waa 
upon the face of the deep ; aod the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters, 

3 And God said. Let (liere be light ; and there was light, 

4 And God saw the light, that it waa good ; and God divided " 
the light from the darkness. 

5 And God called the light day, and the darkness he called 
night : and the evenins and the morning were the first day. 

6 IT And God said, J<el there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 

1 And God made Ihc iirmament, and divided the waters which 
were under the iirraamen*, from the waters which were above 
the firmament ; and it was .■■o. 

8 And God called the firmii merit heaven ; and the evening aaf 
the morning were the second day. jt 

9 If And God said. Let the waters under the heaven be gather-J^^ 
ed together unto one place, and Itt the dry land appear : and ST*^ 
was so. *! 

10 And God called the diy land eatth, and the gatlieriog toge- J 
tber (rftbe waten colled he seaa i and fiod saw tba it was gv^ 
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11 And (Jo(\ said, let the earth bring forth grass, tlie herb 
yielding seed, and the Iruit-tree yielding tVuit aller his kind, 
whi'Sti set'd is in i\s(''**, upon the earth ; and it wa.> so. 

12 And thi; earth brouirht l"'»rtii grass, and herb yieldhig seed 
after his liiiid, and thf^ tre«.' yieUhiig Ihiii, whose seed was in it- 
selu alter his kind : and ^iod saw tliat it was good. 

13 An<l ti.e evrniiii£ anti lb<' ni-.>rni»i;;- wvvc. ihc third dav. 

14 *' Aisd <aO(i said. I^el i'WvYv Ix' iigiiisiii the firniaincnt uf the 
heaven, to (Hvido the day irom tiii' ni'iht : and l»i th( ni be lor 
siirn':, ar. I ['>k s« a^<'e>, and ior tiavs, ii.'ni vea.s. 

\o A.'i'.i bi thciii l»e I'or hvhts in iliv jirin:;iiiMn oi'iiie hoaven, 
to <\ive bi^bt nnouihc ''a.rih : ai:i il \ as :->. 

!<' liid (loil I'K'jir' two great !i'»iiJs ; I lie great«'r h,'r!it to rule 
the day, andtiie b.-se.- fiiiiii to riili ii;«' nigiil : he niad«.' the stars 
also. 

17 .V'ld iio<i - •' '.!.« ;,i i.- !•:<' iir:: Ufir-it of the li^'riven, to ii'ive 
light in»;)ii the ea: ih, 

\-j .'nd t r '-'lie vvt •• lia- i\\-\ v.:\\ i;,<'r :'i" )i\iz''-> Mid to divide 
ihe b':i! iV'iJi tile d::iAin>- ; am! m-o r^aw .!.:.' ,t v ,-.- '•■ •;;:!. 
\\i A'vA tiic :\ei.iii.^ a.io lia- in-: .;!.•;:; v« ri'e ijie f-ei::) «:.i»-. 
■.:0 ii\.\ •.iui ^aiil. i.e' I'e- \'.ai<'r. ''.',v'\--c i'r.t-i ai..i'i..:i.ril'.' t!iu 
ni'viiiLi" >'rt.ati'-e {'.at b.a-u \\U\ aj:.! \'-.':'. iiiai niav \'\ ai.-.!\e the 
(•arMi in ih.e* ..j-i n i:rJ!:a!..('.i; oi'hi ■ \e;>. 

'Jl .I'M:! (?o<i <-v»'ali'd g»'< at V. iia'a -, t-i'd v\' rv living creatnre 
tluiMnoveth, wiiieji t'-J \".a'.»> '..»':'.::rii* t.rth a'-a danlly atter 
lli«\r held, a'ld «'\ery uiii;.<'(l li \\[ aiiar liis hiiid : w.A (*"{[ saw 
tija: it wa-< ii'oM'd. 

•1 : Aad fiod hh-'-ier! ih":i!, savino. !].• 'Vietiu!, P!*d i»nd!i|dv, 

and iiii !..e '\-.;e;s in tne ^-.is, and hi !.' 1 i .: *:•: i'l ih-' earth. 

i;?.i And !h eve!:".'.; ...'rl '!»e ill., avi^j n ere I'l sliaday. 

i I * And v;..d ^aivi, 4.< ! t-M •aril, '» ii'ir i -iih int- li ;•.:.- e^-ea- 

t.«!«- a'.'-.' hi- Ivindi. «;ii.;<-. aa.d <-.eei.iii,- 'iiini., and |wa>T ef the 

ea:di a W r hi- kai(i : a:. 1 u \^a- ><». 

:; \:d i'. •:'[ mad-- tia^ :••••• ^ »'i" Id • ' ar'a a."'; r h'< :dnd, and 
ea!.!" ad' r 'in .■•' Miid. a'iii < n«';' •* r.'Li Vr--\\ er: •.o,:.!! n [.-op. the 
: aidi : dr h < k''id ; and i,-> '. sa v ; da- a v a •• :/■'••'[. 

t'l ^ d n.l t i-d '«ai'!, i iei ii-: isa: •.:■ a. a; i.. J.r i'-a..:«-. a''or our 
biv'-a." .- : and !(t(!ain ha.e -i ••:■ a>a ;»\5 :• r". ■ lisa :d* the sea, 
and o-,.-; id.' I'.v. i ••. tae ati, a.i : i • ■. •• t;.e ; ."'ie, aod over ail tl\e 
ea:':i:. a.nd ':\er (\eiv e;«M inaj.' . .: a'l" mi <•:.(■• etn n«'»n the 
earlii. 

^7 Sti du'' en all (^ .■;».•'.-• in ii -' miui /i/a'i!"' , in (lit. o/jr/ifi" of God 
ci't lift 'I h( hi, a : inch nii.i j .ntili- < r. ni-. J In- ilx tn, 

2o .tinl (iml hh.^.^'il tlh ni, ttiK^ (ind said viiio fhcni^ Jic fruHf 1(1, 
and fiid!ii)hi, find npiiiush //,'# f,/W//, and sid}d{h.> il ; and have d.O' 
minion r.r<i ih' fi.di "f fh* st'c, ii.,d o\.r ih, jhvd of ikf, aii\ and. over 
czlvu i.vlnix linj'n: ihid uioVtUi upon ihi. utiih. 



29 ^Aod God smA, Behold, I have given jou eveiy fierfi> . 
Desring seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and ereiy 
tree, in which is the fruit of a tree j'ielding seed : to you it shall H 
be for meat. ■T 

30 And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of tha j 
air, and to evci^ thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
there ia life, I have given every green herb for meat : and it. 
was so. 

31 And God saw every thing that he had made, and behold it '' 
very good. And the evening and the moruing were the sixth 



P^' 




1 Thu the heavens and tl 
it of them. 

.;.. 3 And on the seventh day Go>i tended bis work which he had 
■ ?"'. Btade; and be rested on the sevvnih day from all his work which 

^'iJlB bad made. ^ 

r^^ . 8 And God liles^ed the seve,'::h •iky and sanclilied it : because 
^; fiiBl in it ho had rested from all bid work, which God created and 

v\; . made. 

l^y 4 ITThesQ are the^eneralions of the heavens and of the earth. 
■^.i Men they were created ; in the day that the Lord God made 
y'- thO earth and the heaven.'!, r 

5 And every plani of the field, hefure it was in the earth, and 



-■> ^OTwy herb of the litld, before it grew ;^fnr the Lord God had 
/lOitCBiiBed it to rain upon the earth, ai. 

^■\//; 6 But there went up a mist from tlii 

,.*, wlWe fiice of the ground. 

kfiK 1 And the Lord God formed man of tlic dust of the ground, 

\i^^Uid breathed into his nostrils the breath of lifo ; 

'.^^^SK a living soul. 

Y - , 8 And the Lord God planted a garden eastward of Eden ; and 
there he put the man whom he had furnied. 

;, 9. And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
-bve-that is pica.'iant to the sight, and good for food ■ the troe of ' 
jife'dao in the widsl of the garden, and the tree of know i edge of 
•good and evil. 

■1, .lO. And a river went out of Eden to water Ihe garden : and j 
pBtn thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 
\t>i'& The name oi the first is Pisoo : titat is it which compass* ,./ 
.Ce^^the vbole land ofHavilah, where there is gold. t 

i^.-^ And the gold of that land i^ good : there is bdellium and ^ 
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^JUiil the name of (he second river is Gibon: tho earns is'J 

seth the whole land afE-ihiopia. 
P And the name of (he third river is lleddekel : that is it'] 
b goeth toward the east of Assyria. And the fourth river it 

riAnd the Lord God took tho mart, and put Iiim into the gm^ > ! 
TEden, todresH it and lokeepil. -^ ' 

And the Lord God commanded the man, saying. Of every i 
Jf the garden thou mayest freely eat ■. J 

iBut of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shaltj 
Kt of it ; for in tho day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt] 

pLU And the Lord God said. It la not good that the mui. ■ 
i be alone : I will make him an help meet for him. I 

tAnd out of tho ground the Lord God formed every beast ' 
f field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto. 
B, to see what he would call them ; and whatsoever Adam 
d every hving creature, that was the name thereof, 
i And Adam gave names to ail cnttlcj and to the fowl of the 
knd to every beast of tlie field ; but for Adam there was not 
d an help meet for him, 
[• And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 

■be slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the 

T^instead thereof 
f And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made 

in, and brought her unto the man. 
t And Adam said, this is now bone of my bone, and flesh of 
esh ; she shall be called womaa, because she was taken out 

t Therefore shall a man leave hia father and his mother, and 
ft^eave unto his wife ; and they shall be one flesh, 
^^And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were 
shamed. 



fheae two chapters are called the Mosaic account of tha^ 

Ition -, and we are told, nobody knows by whom, that MoSQf 

jinstructed by God to write that account. - 

■t has happened that every nation of people has been world- ] 

^ers i and each makes the world to begin his own way, as if 

fhad all been brought up, as Hudibras says, to the trade.. _ 
: hundreds of difierent opinions and traditions how the' 
fcrld began,* My business, however, in this place, ia only with 

ie two chapters. 

*Inlhi3«orli<-iiinklnglriide, nan, of anme, haslirld a cao^picmniB ptuu; «nd, 
I fs OiB gradliealiiin of the curiniB imjuirer, ihe eJiior Bubjoiim iwo Bperinicns uf Iho 
"^med men, in regnrd lu ilie nmnoer of IiLb fiinnnlion, anii of hii Blb«- 
riio linK hs extrucis from ilia T^IdiuiI, & tvoik cmliiiiinig die Jewiab 
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bj MTaig, thai Ikon two cfcqriBR,'& 
^ ff 5 h— been befeved, one CBOl in Bcd ■ 

'^' ^ jmttRi t»7 Moaes, conlain tm iMwiMt 
*^i^ rfin ofs crealioD, made bv twodifiereirt peraaiia,ai 
J.y^w^ diOercnt styles or expression. The evidence Ifaat Aot ^ 
?,_^m dear irhen attended to without prejiidice, that, did w«^ 
'/^ritt the satne evidence in any Aralnc or Chinese aceoontj 
' Craalioa, wc shoald not hesitate in pronouncing it a StiBOrjr^ 
Iproceed to dt^oguish the t«o atones from each otnerrj 
Tbe first slorv begins at the first verse of the first chapt 
cad* at the end of the third verse of the second chapter ; 
'adverbia] coDJundioa. THUS, vith which the second cfaq __ 
'cins (as the reader will see,) connecta itself to the la^ vetae!^ 
nnt chapter, and those three verses belong to, and moke tt 
«IuBk>o of the first «torj. 

.Tiie second stoij begins at the fonith verse of tbe second c 

ter, and ends with that chapter. Those two stories have hceit ] 
eonfiiaed i:ito one, hv culling off the three last verses t.iJlie first | 
Btorj", and throwing them to the second chapter. '^ 

! go noiv to show that those stories have been written by f 
different persons. 
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bnA.ud £tt it MIM liuM Ihal it nighiget dn. 'jlw anfda ddigfalsd (■*•■« i 
BUmtah^Mltf PM, .iih the .^ti^ or EUiii> Ld^, wKM 3 
^ ff^ k Iff^ tn.MMucb, niikb giving a boDnr mmi, he mi,fim 
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Stlte (otI verse of the first cbapter to'tl 
, Iftbe second chapter, iviiich makes the whole of Ihe^ll.^. 
»the word GOD ia used without any epithet or additiond;' 
B^ODJoined with it, as the reailer will nee : and this style of \ 
ariably used throughout the whole of this story,'?* 
repeated no less than ihirty-Svc limes, viz. "In the begiuf ~> 
' a created the heavens and the earth, and the spirit ofGoD 
[\ the face of the waters, and God said, let there be lighl, 
saw the light, &.c. S(.c. 
it immediately from the beginning of the fourth verse of the 
i chapter, where the second atory begins, the style of ex- 
00 is always the Lord Gad, and this style of expression ia 
iably used to the end of the chapter, and is repealed eleven 
' 1 the one it ia always God, and never the Lord God ; 
her it is always the L(rrd God, and never God, — The 
I; story contains thirty-four verses, and repeats the single word 
> thirty-five times. I'he second atory contains twenty-two 
(, and repeats the compound ward Lord-God eleven times; 
of style, so often repeated, and so uniformly con- 
1, shows, that those two chapters, containing two different - 
I, are written by different persons : it is the same in all the 
rent editions of the Bible, in all the languages 1 have seen. 
iving thus shown, from the difference of style, that those two 
' ■a divided, as they properly dipide themselves, at the end 
^ third verse of the second chapter, are the work of twodif- 

^ AilL be hollow, it will oAen Dea\ beiog filbdf and will be, Therefore, eipond 
Dant rempinLioiiB. Upon (hie, he aakvd t)ie angels hnw iht^ would act if God 
^~ render them riependent upon ihiji Auvereiea tvhitii iie wjh about to give ] 
TbEy readily answered ihnt llii;y wuuU ob^; but alllioi^h ElJii d 
I disKnl, he rcBotied H-illiin himself ihat he would not rolloirlheire 
jc body of Lho first man iiad been properly prepared^ Ood animated 
leuT HHilj QD^l clad hiiu in iptendui anJ marveltou^ garments, euitt 
thus iaioured being. He now commandiil bis niiaels to fill prouralebe- 
Diii. All of ihem obeyed, nilli the mreptlon of Elilid, who wa* in eaDa»- 

brinalion of Eve froin ooe of the rilH of Lhe firn mm, u I'le same as that l»- 
in the Bible, as is also (lie order given to iIk Qubor uf OLiukiiid, not lu toile 
dt of a partifulsr tree. Eblistelia) IhisoppcirUinityor revenge. Hacinguao- 
iri.tbe peacock and the serpent in the eotetpriie, they by tboir wily secediea at 
'' led Adam to Iwmme piiliyof diiohedience. Bui bo soooer bad ihejf 

rbiddcn fruit, tlian their giirmcnts dropped an the gruumi, and the aigfal 
_ . aea coveml ihem bulh "wiih Blinme and witli cunfusioo. Thcv niaJe ft 

pring fnr iheir body n-ith ^leaves; 1)ut iIiet wele bodi iouneiiiiiiclyrondl-inned lu 
Iwr, and to die, sod hurlefTdown fronlViiradin. 
'ifani fell upon lbs lanuuiain uf iSareniHL in 'he islaori of Ceylon, ivWi^n nUHin- 

IT fall, alig'ited on tlic spnl whsre Cliiiu'^ff stnnds! and FAAif fell not far Irom 

M latter In Arabia, Adam sooa lixling iMt eiurmity of his lault, iiapkiied ibe kI 

rof Cod, who retehting, sent down bis aiAls from bravea with a jat' "- '" 

m Ibey placed on the spot where Abraham, S* nibaeqiMiii period, buih i 

i-.i..:,) instraoled him in the rite^aod ceremonies peribrnwd i4 , . ., 

that he might obtain the rorvivenea of his o^ce, and afW- < 
dunlain of Amriit, where bo t^t Ew, from whom he '-^ ' 
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ent persons, I come to show, from the coDlradiclory mattsra 

/ coDlain, that they catinot be the workofoDC person, and are 
^two dilfereat stories. 

It ia impoBsible, unless the writer was a lunatic, without mem- * 
Htj, that one and the same person could say, as is said in the 27t]i I 
ind^th verses of the first chapter — "So God created man in hit 
own wtaae, in the image of God creided Ke kiia ; inale and femab _ 
artaled he them : and Croa bUsaed ihera, and God laid wiio lien, ■ 
befrmlful and matliply, and rejilems/t the earth, and subdue U, an^, 
have dominion over ihejah of the sea, ar^ over the f of cU of Ike air^. 
andevery licing thingthat movethontheface of the earth." Il is, f] 
say, impossible thnt the same person, who said this, could after- 
wards say, OS is said in the second chapter, vcr. 5, and there iDOt 
not a man to till the ground ; and then proceed in the 7th 
gire another account of the making a man for the first time, and 
aAerwards of the making a woman out of his rib. 
, Again, one and the same person could not write, as is writteii] 
in the 29tb verse of the first chapter ; "Behold I (God) have |pi 
en you every herb bearing seed, which is on the face of theei 
and every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree hearing seed, to 
it shall be for meat," and afterwards say, as is said in the set 
chapter, that the Lord-God planted a tree in the midst of 
den, and forbad man to eat thereof. 

Again, one and the same person could not say, " Thus tht 
eiw and the earth leerejiiaahed, and all the Iwat of them, and. 
•etenJA day God ended his work which ke had made;" and 
after set the Creator to work again, to plant a garden, to " 
Joan and awoman, &c. as is done in the second chapter. 

Here are evidently two different stories contradicting 
«ther. — According to the first, the two ae.'tes, the male and 
female, mere made at the same time. According to the 
. they were made at diiferent times ; the man first, the wo 
. 'terwards. — According to the first story, they were to have dol 
' icMi over all the earth. According to the second, their domi 
was limited to a garden. How large a garden it could be, 
one man and one woman could dress and keep in order, I lean, 
to the prosecutor, the judge, the jury, and Mr. Erskine to 
termine. 

The story of the talking serpent, and its tele-a-tele with Evo 
the dolefiil adventure, called the Fall ofJilan: and how he 
turned out of this fine garden, and how the garden was afterwari 
locked up and guarded by a flaming sword (if any i 
what a flaming sword is,) belong altogether to the second etoiy. 
,Tbey have no connection with the first story. According to thai 
first there was no garden of Eden ; no forbidden tree: (he scens 
wasthe whole earth, and the fruit ot^ all the trees was allowed to be: 
.eaten. 
. -.,^11^ jgivjips this example of the strange state of the Bible, it 
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not be Baid I havo goae out oCmy way to seek it, for I have tak- 
en the beginning of the book ; nor can it be said t have made 
mora of it, tlian it multea of itself. That there are two storius is 
as visible to tiie aye, wbeii uttuadcd to, as that there are two ch^- 
ters, and tliat they have beeu Written by dificrent porsons, nobody 
knows by whom. If this, then, is the strange condition the be- 
ginning of the Bible is in, it leads to a just suspicion, that the oth- 
er parts are no better, and consequently it becomes every man'a 
duty to e.xamine the case. I have done it for myself, and am sat- 
isfied that the Bible is fabidota. 

Perhaps I shall be told in tlie cant-language of the day, as I 
have often been told by the Bishop of L lands if and others, of the 
great and laudable pains, that many pious and learned men bava . 
taken to explain the obscure, and reconcile tho contradictory, or 
as they sny, thesesm'uigly coatradictory passages of the Bible. It 
is because the Bible needs such an undertaking, that \s one of the. 
iirst causes to suspect it is .not the word of God ; this single w 
flection, when carried home to the mmd, is in itself a volume. 

What ! does not the Creator of tho Universe, the Fountain of 
all Wisdom, the Origin of all Science, the Author of all Know- 
ledge, the God of Order and of Harmony, know how to write } 
When wo contemplate Iho vast economy of the creation ; when 
we behold the unerring regularity of tho visible solar system, the 
perfection with which all its several parts revoKe, and by correa> 
ponding assemblage, form a whole ; — when we launch our eye in- 
to tbe boundless ocean of space, and seo ourselves surrounded by 
innumerable worlds, not one of which varies from its appointed, 
place — when we trace tho power of a Creator, from a mile to an 
elephant — from an atom to an univerao — can wo suppose that the 
' mind that could conceive such a design, and the power that exe- 
cuted it with incomparable pcrfectioin, cannot write without incon- 
sistency ; or that a book so written can bo the work of such a 
power? Tho writings of Thomas Paine, even of Thomas Paine, 
need no commentator to explain, expound, arrange, and re-arrange 
their several parts, to render them inleihgibk — he can relate a 
I fact, or write an essay, without (Iirgelting in one page what he has 
- -written in another — certauily then, did the God ofall perfection 
condescend to write or dicttde a book, that book would be as per- 
. as himself is perfect : tlie Bible is not so, and it is confess- 
edly not so, by the attempts to amend it. 

Perhaps I shall be told, that tlioiigh I have produced one in- 
stance, I cannot produce another of equal Ibrce. One is suffi- 
cient to call in question llie genuineness or aulhenticily of any 
book that pretends to be tlic word of God ; for such a book woulo^ 
as before said, be as perfect as its author is perfect. 

I will, however, advance only four chapters further into the 
book of Genesis, and produce another examole that is sufGcteD^ 
to invalidate the story to which it belongs 
15 
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Welwn bII hesid oTNoati's Flood ; and it is in^posBible to ^hink 
of the wliole human race, mea, vobmii, children, and infants (ex- 
cspt one family) deliberately dpowning, whbout feeling a painfal 
wauvAta ; that heart must be a beatt of flint that can contemplate 
waeh > scetie with'traoquiUity. There is nothing in the ancient 
myOuAogf, nor in the religion of any people we know of upon 
Uk globe, that records a sentence of their <>od, or of their Gods, 
■0 tremendously severe and merciless. Ii'lhe etory be not true, 
we blasphetnously dishonour God by believing it, and still more 
ao, in fercing, by laws and penalties, thai belief upon others. 
V* now to show from the face of the story, that it carries the evi- 1 
aeoceof not being true. -: 

I know not if the judge, the jury, and Mr. P>^in«, who tried :; 
' and convicted WiUiams, ever read the Bible, or know any thing 
of its cootenis, and therefore I will state the case precisely. 

^tero were no such people as Jews or Israelites, in the time 
dut Noah is said to have lived, and consequently there was no < 
audi law as that which is called the Jewish or Mosaic Law. It 
is, according to the Bible, more than six hundred years from the 
time the flood is said to have happened, to the lime of Moses, and 
csoaseqaently the time the flood is said lo have happened, was more 
llian nx hundred years prior to the law, called the law of Moses, 
even admitting Moses lo have been the giver of that law, of which 
there is great cause lo doubt. 

We have here two diflerent epochs, or points of time ; that of 
the flood, and that of the law of Moses; the former more than mx 
hundred years prior to the latter. But the maker of the story of 
the flood, whoever he was, has betrayed himselfby blundering, for 
'. hehaa reversed the order of the times. He has told the story, aa 
if the law of Moses wa:^ prior to the flood ; for he has made God 
to say to Noah, Genesis, chap. vii. ver. 2, "Of every clean beast, 

■ -thou shall take unio thee by sevens, male and his female, and of 

beasts that arc not clean by two, the male and his female." This 
is the Mosaic law, and could only be said after that law was given, * 
not before. There was no such things aa beasts clean and un-'j 

■ clean in the time of Noah — It ]s no where said Ihey were created^ 
■ BO. — T^ey were only declared to be so, ns jntofa, by the Mosaic ., 

law, tmd that to the Jews only, and there was no such people «»^ 
JeWB in the lime of Noah. This is the blundering condition in \ 
which this strange story stands. - 

When we reflect on a sentence so tremendously severe, as that ■ ; 
of consigning the whole human race, eight persons excepted, to 
deliberate dro^vning ; a sentence, wliich represents the Creator:^ 
in a more merciless character than any of those whom we call Pa>^ 
gans; ever represented the Creator to be, under-the flgure of«D^. 
of their deities we ought at least to suspend out beUef of it, dta 
companson of the beneficent character of the Creator, witt 
tiomendoiis seventy of the ewtenoe , but -wkea IM am Qtei 
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, witt) such an evident contradiction of circumstsncesjtfe might 

to Bet it down for nothing better than a Jewish fable, told by no- 
body knows whom, and nobody knowa when. 

It is a relief to the genuine and sensible soul of man Co find the 
story unfounded. It frees na from two painful sensations at once; 
that of having hard thoughts of the Creator, on account of the se- 
verity of the sentence ; and thnt ofsympnthisinginthe hovtridtrB- 
gedy of a drowning world. He who cannot feel the force of what 
I mean, is not, in my estimation of charat'Ier, worthy the name of 
a human being. 

I have just said there is great cause to doubt, if the law, called 
the law of Moses, was given by Moses ; the books, called the 
books of MoseB, which contain among other things, what is called 
the Mosaic law, ate put in front of the Bible, in the manner of a 
constitution, with a history annexed to it. Had these books been 
written by Moses, they would undoubtedly have been the oldest 
books in the Bible, and entitled to be placed tirst, and the law and 
the history Ihey contain, would be frequently referred to in the 
books that follow ; but this is not tlie case. From the time of 
OthnTol the first of the judges (Judges, chap. iii. ver. 9.) to the 
end of (he book of Judges, which conlaina a period of four hun- 
dred and ten years, this law, and those books, were not in practice, 
nor known among the Jews, nor are they so much as alluded to 
throughout the whgle of that period. And if the reader will ex- 
amine the 22d and 23d chapters of the 2d book of Kings, anjl 34th 
chapter 2d Ghron. he will find that no such law, nor any such 
books were known in the time of the Jewish monarchy, and that 
the Jews were Pagans during the whole of that time, and of their 
judges. 

The hrst time the law, called the law of Moses, made its ap- 
pearance, was in the time of Josiah, about a thousand years after 
Moses was dead ; it is then said to have been found by accident. 
The account of this finding, or pretended finding, is given, 3d 
Chron. chap, xxxiv. ver. 14, 15, 16, 13: "Hilkiah the priest/ound 
the book of the law of the Lord, given by Moses ; and Hilkiah an- 
swered and said to Shapban the scribe, I have found the bode of 
the law in the house of the Lord ; and Hilkiah delivered the book 
to Shapban, and carried the book to the king, and Shaphan told 
the king (Josiah) saying, Hilkiah the priest hath given me a 

In consequence of this finding, which much resembles thatf^ 
poor Ghatterton finding manuscript poems of Rowley the Monk, 
in the Cathedra! church at Brigtol, or the late finding of manu- 
scripts of Shakespeare in an old chest, (two well known frauds,) 
Josiah abolished the Pagan religion of the Jews, massacred all the 
Pagan priests, though he himself had been a Pagan, as the reader 
: , will see in the 23d chap, 2d Kings, and thus established in blood, 
the law that JB {here called the law of Moaes, and instituted apasa- 
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over in commemoration thereof. The 22d ver. epeaking o 
psssover, says, "Surely there waanot holdensuch a pass over from 
the days of ihejudges, (hat judged Israel, norin all (he daysorihc 
kings of Israel, nor the kings of Judah ;" and Ihe 2oIh verse in 
speaking or(hid priest'kilhng J oaiah, s&ya," lAke tatto kirn there 
teas no Aing- btfore kiin, that turned to the Lord with all his heart, ' 
«nd «'ilh all his soul, and with all his might, according to all the 
low oI'Moses ; neither <^er hira arose Ihert any like him." This 
Terse, like the former one, id a general declaration against bU the 
preceding kings without exception. It is also o declaration against 
all that reigned after him, of which there were four, (he whole 
time of whose reigning makes but twenty-two years and six 
months, before the Jews were entirely broken up as a nation and , 
their monarchy destroyed. It is therefore evident that the law, 
called the law of Moses, of which the Jews talk bo much, was pro- 
mulgated and established only in the latter time of the Jewish. 
monarchy ; and it is very remarkable, (hat no sooner had they es- 
tablished it than they were a destroyed people, aa if they were 
funished fur acting an imposition and aflixing the name of the 
rord to it, and niassacreing their former priests under the pre- 
tence of religion. The sum of the history of (he Jews is this — 
tbey continued to be a nalion about a thousand years, they (hen 
established a law, which (hey ctilled. the Imn of the Lord gmm by 
Mosei, and were destroyed. This is not opinion, hut historicij 
evidence, 

Levi (he Jew, who has written an answer to (be ^e cf Reason, 
gives astrange account of the law called (he lew of Moses. 

In speaking of the story of the sun and moon standing still, (hat 
the IaraeJt(es might cut the throats of all their enemies, and hang" 
all their kings, as (old in Joshua, ch. k. he says, " There is also- 
another proof of the reality of this miracle, which ia, the appeal 
that the author of the book of Joshua makes to the book of Ja- 
sher — ' la not this tirrillen in Ike toot of Jiaker T Hence," conti- 
nues Levi, " it is manifest (hat the hook comrnuol/ called the hook 
of Jaaher, e.xisted, and was well known at the lime the lM)ok of 
Joshua was written j and pray. Sir," continues Levi, " what book 
do you think this wag ? icAy, no other them the lam of Mosei ."' — 
l<evi, like the Bishop of Llandalf, and many other guciss'H'ork com- 
mentators, either forgets, or does not know, what (here is in one 
pan of thb Bible, when he is giving his opinion upon another part. 
I did not, however, expect to find so much ignorance in a Jew 
with respect to the history of hia nation, though I might not be 
surprised at it in a Bishop. Tf Levi will look into the account 
given in (he first chap. 2d book of Samuel, of the Amalekite slay- 
ing Saul, and bringing (be crown and bracelets (o David, he will 
find the following recital, ver. 15, 17, 18 : " And David called 
one of (be youn"- men, and said, go near and fall upon him, (the 
Amalckite) and lie smote him that he died ; and David lamented 
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with this lamentation over Saul, and over Jonathan his son ; also 
he bade them teach the children the use of the bow ; — behold, it is 
wriiien in the book' of Jaslier."*^ If the book of Jasher were what 
Levi calls it, the law of Moses, written i>y Moses, it is not possible 
that any thing that David said or did, could be written in that law, 
since Moses died more than five hundri^d years belbre David was 
born ; and on the oriier hand, admittiiUT th(^ book of Jaslier to be 
the law called the law of Jloses ; that law nmkt have been written 
more tlian livf^ hundred years after Meses was dead, or it could 
not relate any thing said or d(»ne by Dasid. ijovi may take which 
of these cases he pleases, tor both are ;i;iainst him. 

I am not ii;(»in<r in the course of tlu< letter to write a conunenta- 
ry on the Biole. The two instanc(\s i have produeiul, and which 
are taken from the beginning (►f the Bible, show the necessity of 
examining it. It is a book that has been read nmre, and exam- 
ined less, than any book that ever existed. Had it come to us an 
Arabic or C-iiine'^e b(;ok, and said to have been a sacred book by 
the peoj)le 'ii-.n wliom it came, no apology wv)uld have been made 
for the eon;\i>ed and disorderly state it is in. I'ht; tales it relates 
of tiie Creator would have been censured, and our pi y excited 
for those who l)eiiev(Ml them. We should have vindicated the 
goodness of God against such a book, and preached up the\hsbe- 
lief of it out ot" rev(uenee to him. Why (hen do we not act as 
honom'ably by the Creator in the one case as we v. ould do in the 
oth(.r. As a Chi-ieso book we would have examined it ; — ought 
we not tiien to examine it as a Jewish book ? I'he Chinese are a 
people v.ho have all t\\o appearance of tar greater antitpiity than 
the Jew^", and in point of pertnancucy thcv.e is no comparison. — 
They are also a );et»ple of mild manners and of gO(^d morals, ex- 
cept w!)(?re they liave been orrupted by FiUroj)ean commerce. — 
Yet we ta'\e tiie word of a restless bloody-minded people, as the 
Jews of Palestine were, when we would reject tlu* same authority 
from a better p(;ople. We ought to see it is habit and ])rejudice 
that have prevente-.l peop]<^ from examining the T^ible. Those of 
the ehun'h oj' Knghmd call it holy, because the Jews called it so, 
and befraus? cu-t.un and c(otaui acts ol'parliainenf call it so, and 
they read it from custom. Dissenters read it ibr the purpose of 
doctrinal c/^iitroversy, and are very fertde in discoveries and in- 
ventions. But none of them read it ibr the pure jnirpose of infor- 
malion, and of rend(u-ing justice to the Creator, by examining if 
the evidence it contains warrants tin? belief of its being what it is 
called. Instead of doing this, they take it blindtidded, and will 
have it to be the word of God whether it be so or not. For my 
own part, my belief in the perfecticm of the Deity will not permit 
me to believe, that a book so manitestly obscure, disorderly, and 
contradictory, can be his work. I can write a better book myself. 
This disbelief in me proceeds from my belief in the Creator. I 
cannot pin my faith upon the say so of Hilkiah the priest, who said 
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he found it, or any pan of if, nnr upon Shaplian th* scribe, nor" 
Upon any priests, nor Duy ecribc or maa of Ibe law of the present 
iay. 

As to acts of parliament, there arc Eome Ibn' say there arc 
wilcliea and wizards ; and the persons who made those acta (it 
waa in the time of James (he First,) inade also some acts which 
call the Bible Ihe Holy Scriplicres, or IVord of God. But ads of 
pai'lifinient decide nothing witji respect to God ; and as these acts 
of parliament maliers were wrong with respect to witches and wiz- 
ard*, Ihey may also be wrong with respect to the book io question.* 
It is therefore necessary that the book be examined ; it is our 

* I( it nffiTrting In bmnanily to rBlkct tlial, afler the Ltooff iMeA to cstnbtish tW 
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v^aty to examine it ; atij ti> suppvesa the right of exsmiDafian i» 
moAit in an/ government, or in an/ judge or jury. The Bible^ 
makes God to say to Moses, Deut. chap. vii. ver. 3, " Andwhui .'^ 

Eilraelfrom Jtffertoa'i Ittter. 

"1 am glad la find in your tnok (Tlu: English OinHitiiiJun, pmdixrai and iUiMn- 

ted) u nuuul uuuiMnliciiun, nt JengLli, uf ikejucUciai^iuurfiatiuiiurWiflaiivepuwer; 

fbr such the jiiilgei have usurpod in tlioir repaneil deciiiigqs, tlmi Chratiaiily u a 

^art o/lhi eosiTKOH lata. The praof nr (Iw aintriity, whli'h jun Kuie udihuied, a; 

yei Pugmu; r( a time wlien Uiejhad n^EryBtheardihpnameorChriiii imnuunced, 
cr knew ihm bucIi s ch;iructer tiai\ e\rt ey.\au*i. Bui il may amuw ;gu to ihuw 
when, and hv ivbit ntcntia, ihir bIoIo this law in uponun. InuuiHiurciiuireliDnedit, 
fn the year ^kM, 34 Hi^nry Vt. To. SS, [14&B,J a qiiation was ma.le hnw Tar the Ec- 
' iailiml bw wan tu lie mpeeted in a eunimuii law cunn T and I'risul, C. J.,gu<B 
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Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, thou shalt smite 
h, and utterly destroy them, thou sholt make no coveiiHiit with 
^,wr show mercy unjo them." Not all the priests, tior scribes, 
nor tiibuoals in the world, nor all the authority of man, shall make 
me believe- that God ever gave such a Robesperiaji precept as that 
of showing no meraj ; and conaequenlly it is impossible that I, or" 
any person who hehevea as reverentially of the Creator aa 1 do, 
cao believe such a hook to be the word of God. 

There have been, and still are those, who, whilst they prafew 

to believe the JSible to be the word of God, aflect to turn it into 

ridicule. Taking their profession and conduct together, they act 

bln^phcniously : because they act as if God kiimitlf was not to be 

believed. The case is exceedingly different with respect to the 

ofRtaaon. That book is written to show from the Bible it- 

, that there la abundant matter to suspect it ia not the word of 

1, and that we have been imposed upon, first by Jews, and af- 

rarda by priests and commentators. 

Tot one of those who have attempted to write answers to the 

Reason, have taken the ground upon which only an answer 

be written. The case in question is not upon any point of 

_ hut altogether upon a matter of fact. Is the book called 

IB Bible the word of God, or is it not? If it can be proved to be 

ought lo he believed as such ; if not, it ought not to be be- 

d as such. This is the true state of the case. The Age <f 

ion pri.iducea evidence to ahow, and I have m this letter pro- 

■d additional evidence, that it is not the word of God. Those 

take the contrary aide, should prove that it is. But this they 

' not done, nor attempted to do, and consequently they have 

> nothing to the purpose. 

prosecutors of Williams have shrunk from the point, as the 
'9 have done. They have availed themselves of prejudice 
I of proof If a writing was produced in a court of judica- 
lid to be (he writing of a certain person, and upon the reali- 
lon-reality of which, some matter at issue depended, the 
lo be proved would be, that such writing was the writing of 
person. Or if (he issue depended upon certain words, which 
. certain person was said to have spoken, the point lo be prov- 
would be, that such words were spoken by such person ; and 
Bisktne would contend the case upon this ground. A certain 
'isaaid tobethewordof God. What is the proof that it is so ? 
M}n this the whole depends ; and if it cannot be proved to be 
so, the prosecution fails for want of evidence. 
- The- prosecution against Williams charges him with publishing 
a book, entitled The. Jge of Reason, which it says, is an impious, 
Wasphemous pamphlet, tending to ridicule and bring into contempt 
|4he Holy Scriptures. Nothing is more easy than lo tind abusive 
Jwprda, and English prosecutions are famous for this species of vul- 
The charge, however^ is sophistical ; for the charge, na 
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growing inii (ifllit: p amp hlH^ "STdfrtii ave etnted, not as it now 
Stat i;*, I" riilicjiln aiid bring into con tempTJts, Holy Scriptures, but 
to sliciw, 'hdT Uie book called th'o Holy Scripfurea are not ihe Ho- 
ij ScripiuBM. ll is one thing if I ridicule aVrk as being wril- 
ifnl'V ttoertiiin person ; but it is quite a different tbing if 1 write 
10 prove ttUit sucb work was not written by su^h person. In tiie 
(irBi citsc, I attack the person through Ibe woi>i i in the other case, 
I deleirf'the honour of the person against iJic work. This is what '■ 
lhe Jige <f Rcanon Soes, and consequeatly the charge in thein- 
diutraent is sophistically stated. Every ont will admit, that if Ihtt 
Biblybe nol the word of God, we err in believing it tn be his word^ 
anff'ought not to believe it. Certainly, then the ground the prosfr- '• 

n should take, would bo to prove that tHe Bible ii in fact whaB 

S is called. But tjiis the prosecution has nf t done, and cannot do. 

In all cases the prior lact must be proved, before the suhse- 

^enl facts can be admitted in evidenccj lu a prosecution for 

lultery, (he fact of marriage, which is M prior fact, must he 

Dved before the facta to prove adukcry <jan be received. If the 

\of marriage cannot be proved, adul^ry caimot he proved j 

lif the prosecution cannot prove th»^ib!e to be the word of 

<God|, the charge of blasphemy is visifftiary and groundless. 

lA Turkey tiiey might pf<iY^iiJke ca.SB jjappcin J, tliat a c^t- 
■l^lbool! was bought of/a certain bookseller, and that the said! 
written against the Koran. In Sjiain and Portugal they 
„ , . ve, that a e'erlain book was bought of a cerfain booksel- 
ler, and taal Ihc said book was written against the infallibility of 
the Pope. Under the ancient mythology they might have proved^ 
that a certain writing was bought of a certain person, and that, 
e said writing was written against the belief of a plurality oC 
, Soda, and in the support of the belief of one God. Socratea waa 
f ■condemned for a work of this kind. 

All these are but subsequent facts, and amount to nothing, un- 
rior facts be proved. The prior fact, with respect to.' 
,e first case, is. Is the Koran the word of Godf With reaped to. 
)nd, Is the infallibility of the Pope a truth? With respect 
to the third, Is the belief of a plurality of Gods a true belief? anii 
tn like manner with respect to the present prosecution, lathe book 
called the Bible the word of God ? If the present prosecution 
prove no more than could bo proved, in any or all of these cases, 
.it proves only as Ihey do, or as an inquisition would prove ; and 
t in this view of the case, the prosecutors ought at least to leave off 
■ reviling that infernal institution, the inquisition. The prosecu- 
•*"-i, however, though it may injure the individual, may promote 
cause of truth ; because the manner in which it has been con- 
(luctcd, appears a confession lo Ihe world, thai there is no evi- 
dence to prove that the Bible is the word of God. On what au- 
fbori^ then do we believe the many atronee stoiies that lhe Bibl^ 
tellaofGod? 




_^ r OB throuM the medium of 

' vHfil 'is called a spfl^H*''''^' ^MBihe whole ot'SiBpecial jury i*. 
noniinated by the j/aater of the crown oflke. Mr. Krskiiie vaunts 
hanBelf upon the/*" ''« brought into parliament, with respect to 
■triata, for what thp goverumeot party calls libela. ButNf in crown 
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eimt Ihe whole Bf!lfc'»l ji"7i which he doea by Domiuuting the [ 
rty eight persons V*™, ^liich the solicitor of each party is to 
■rtrike out twelve, ftff. Erakine'a bill is only vapour and smote. 
The root of the griefonoe lies in the manner of fonning Ihe jury, 
«tid to this Mr, Erskpne'e bill applies no remedy. 

When the trial of ^^'illianiB came on, only eleven of the special'' 
jurymen appeared, nP^ 1''^ trial was adjourned. In cases whM« 
the whole number do .■">' appear, it is customary to make up &kk 
deficiency by taking jurymen from persons present in the court, 
This, in the law term, '^ called a Tola. Why was not thb don< 
in this case ? Reason wiD suggest, that they did not choose 
depend on a man acciiiemally taken. When the trial re- 
inenced, the whole cf ^^^ special jury appeared, and Wil 
■was convicted : it is »Uy to contend a. cause where the 
jury is nominated by one of the parties. I will relate a 
case that explains a great deal with respect to specia! juri 
crown prosecutions. ' " 

On the ttial of Lambert and others, pi'jiters and proprieto -b of 
the Morning Ckrotacle, for a libel, a specnl jury was <trucl :, on 
the prayer of the Attorney-Gene rat, who usedVcbe t^tHsdJiiabo- 
Jiu itegu, or King's DeviL 

Only seven or eight of the special jury appeared, sod the 
.toraey-Gencral not praying a Talis, the trial stood over to a 
j\t^]^ day ; when it was to be brought on a second time, the 
|uy^af:/-General prayed for a new special jury, but ns tl 

"^^dmlasihle, the original special jury was summoned. ^ 

igltt of them appeared, on which the Attorney-General bbIJJ 
r, ^A*-l cannot, on a second trial, have a special jury, ( will pr ' 
. -., Aj.'Btfes." Four persons were then taken from the persons prf 
'.'>,|e)9t Ja court, and added to the eight special jurymen. The 
' :■< went out at two o'clock to consult on their verdict, and the Ji 
..(Kenyon) understanding they were divided, and likely 
r7«ome time in makbg up their minds, retired from the bench] 
If itiwenl home. At seven the jury went, attended by an i "" 
• .'Ibe court, to the Judge's house, and delivered a verdict, 
.^ .<t^fp»bSahit^, biU with no maiicwvx intention.'' Thq •'^udge 
' *^.i'oatmol recSrd tliia verdict ; it is no terdicl at all." The' 
' withdrew, and after sitting in consultation till five in (he mWi. 
brought in a verdict. Not Guilty. Would this have btwi' 
. i^ase, had they been all special jurymen no{iiinatcd by the Slti 
" ■ ^^ one 





open the eyes of people witb respect to the mtuiaer of foimmg 

special juries. 

On the trial of Williams, llie Judge prevented the counsel (or 

the (iBfcndaDt proceeding in the defence. The prosecution had 

selected a number of passages from the Age of Reason, and io- 
I serted therainthe indictment. The defending counsel was select- 

iDg other passages to show, that the passages in the indictment 
I ^ were concJuaiona drawn from premises, and unfairly sepi^ated 
2' theretVom in the indictment. The Judge said, he did not hutir 
L htriD to act ; moaning thereby wheiiiar to let the counsel proceed 
W in the defence or not, and asked the jury if they wished to hemr 

■ the passages read which the defending counsel bad selected.. 

■ The jury said no, and the defending counsel was in consequence 
1 silent. Mr. Erskine then, Falslaff like, having all the field to 
K .himself, and no enemy at hand, laid abriut him most licroically, 
^r uid the jury found tlig (UtTendanE guilty. I know not if Mr. Ers— 
^w kine ran out of cuurt nl hallooed, huzza for the Bihlo and 
^H the trial by jury. 

^B- Robeii))ierre caused a lIptKe to be passed during the trial of 
^^Hfissot and others,, that t&SX a tri al had lasted three days, (the 
^^^ttholc of which time, in thcSBan of Brissot, was taken up by th& 
^^Kirosecuting party) the ju^e shotild ask the jury (who were then 
^^^ packed jury) if they werti MUisfied ? Ifihe Jury said yes, the tritJ 
^Hinded, and the jury proc.ipiledloir.i'e their verdict, without hear- 
^^Kng the defence of the ai'<:iir<pd c'^tiy. It needs no depth of wia- 
^^Bdom to make an applicatitiu ol iiii^ cikte. 

^^B 1 will now state a case to riww thtd the trial of Williams is not 
^^^B. trial, according to Kenyon's own eX]^wiation of law. 
^^■^On a late trial in London (SehheaaMrn^Hoassman) onapoli- 
^^^B9 of insurance, one of the jurymen, Mr. Dunnage, aiier hearing 
^^Buip side of the case, and without hearing the other side, got up 
^H|^d said, it was ai legal a policy ofuuvrance as enn* was writUn. 
^^^^fae Judge, who was the same as presided on the trial of Williams, 
^^nreplied, t/uU if wia a great misfortime when any gtnikmati o/* Iht 
^^Kury mnj'ei tip his mind on a cause before it leai Jinitked. Mr. Et»- 
^^Kcine, who in that case was counsel for the defendant (in this ha 
^^HWbs against the defendant) cried out, if ia leont than a miiforhme, 
^^Mu ajaalt. The Judge, in his address to the jury in summing 
^^^bp the evidence, expatiated upon, and explained the parts whicli 
^r the law aligned to the counsel on each side, to the witnesses, 
B mnd to the Judge, and said, " When all 1/m was done, and not un- 
^b til then, ii was Iht btisiaess of the JTir^ to declare wlial Ihe justice 
^^wo/'fAe cose was ; and Ihat it uoa extretaely rash and imprudent in 
^^Batit/ man to draw a coaelusion More all the ■premaxes were laid be- 
^^Kfere (him,, upon whi.di Ihal conelusion was to be groaaded." Ac- 
^^Hbrding then to Kenyan's own doctrine, the trial of WilliBins is 
^^^Bb irregular trial, the verdict sn irregular verdict, and as such is 
^^Hra jecordable. 
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A» to special juri«s, ilify wcro but modem ; (uid were inatitut-4 
•d for the purpose (if dLlerminiDC cases al Ime between taer I 
nhutita ; because, its t1ii> mcCiiod ol keeping merelmnts' accouutsV 
(Httcrs from that ol' common Iradesmen, and tlicir buairiess, bym 
J/itig much in foreign bills of exchange, insuntnce, Stc, is of a 
ijifforenl description to tliat of common tradesmen, it might hit^ 
peft that a common jiuy might not be competent to fonu a ju(^J 
tnent. Tbe law that instituted special juries, makes it necessatyV 
tiM the jurors bo taerchattti, or of the degree of sguire*. A ^P^^ 
cial jury in London is generally composed of merchants ; aiidl 
in the country of men culled country squires, that is, (bx--hunlerd,.f 
or inea qualified to hunt foxes. The one may decide very wctlfl 
upon a cose of pounds, shillings, und pence, or of the couoling-W 
house ; and the otherof the jockey-club or the cliose. But who] 
WAiiJd not Uu^b, thai because such men can decide such cascaj f 
Ihay can also be jurors upon theology. Talk with some London I 
inercbanta about scripture, and they will understand you mean' i 
lerip, and tell you how much it is worth at the Stock Exchange. 
Ask them about theology, and they will say, they know of ni 
sucli gentleman upon Change. Tcit some country squires ol 
the aun and moon standing still, Ibe one on the top of a hill and ] 
the other in a valley, and they will swear it is a lie of one's owa 
making. Tell ihem thai Cod Almighty ordered a man to make I 
bA cake and bake it with a t — d and eat ib, and they will an 
|Ope of Dean Swill's blackguard stories. Tell them it b 
jBible, and they will lay a bowl of punch it is not, and leave it to | 
ue parson of the parish to decide. Ask litem also about theelo^ 
jy, and they will say, they know of no such one on the lurf. 
n wpeal to such Juries serves to bring the Bible into more | 
Scule than any thing the author of the -age of Reaion has w 
; and the manner in wl>vch the trial has been conducted '; 
^Ihows, that the prosecutor dares not come to the point, nor meet 
the defence of the defendant. But all other cases apurt, on 
what groimd of right, otherwise than on the right assumed by aH' 
inquisition, do such prosecutions stand -•' Religion is a private 
iiir between every man and his Maker, and no tribunal of third 
ity has a right to interfere between them. It is not properly 
|>tb^ of this worid ; it is only practised in this world ; but its 
^pCt 19 in a future world ; and it is no otherwise an object of 
^ It laws, than for the purpose of protecting the etjual rights of 
vl] however various their beliefs may be. If one mnn choose 
o btJicve Ihe book called the Bible to be the word of God, and 
mother, from the convinced idea of the purity and perfection of 
od, eompu'cd with the contradictions the book contains — from 
f lasciviousness of some of its stories, like that of Lot getting 
ink and debauching his two daughters, which is not spoken 
f ns a crime, and for which the most absurd apologies are made 
•-from the immorality of some of its precepts, like that ofahowing 
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no mercy — and from the total want of evidence on tlic case, thinks 
he ought not to helievo it to be tlie word of (lod, each of them 
has an equal right ; and if the one has a right to give his reasons 
for believing it to bo so, tiio other has an eciiial right to give his 
reasons for believinir tlic cuntrarij. Any thing that goes beyond 
this rule i?un inquisition. ^Fr. Erskini; talks of his moral ed- 
uation ; Tflr. l-^r^kiiic is vrry little a.-Mjuuintod with thcjological 
su!>jcots, il'lic docs not know there is such a thing Hi^ a sincere 
and rdiyyui.s bclii'f tliat :!ie IJible is not the word of (jjod. This 
is niv i);>!ief ; it i;' t!ie Ix'licf <'f tliou^ands far n lore learned than 
]VIr. Krskin<! ; and ii is a belic^f tliat is every day increasing. It 
is not infidelity, as .Mr. Krskinc protanely and ai)usively calls 
it : it is the din\'i revers(^ of intidelity. It is a pure religious 
belici', founded nn the idea of the perfection of the Creator. If 
the l>il)le bo tiie wnnl <»t' (jn\, it needs not the wiTtehed aid of 
prosecutions to sujjpoit it ; and you might with ;is inwih proprie- 
ty make a law to protect the sunshine, as to protci't the Bible, if 
tiic 15il>le, like the suii, be the work of C«<k1. We. see that God 
takes good care oi' the Creation he has made. He .sulferij no 
part of it to ')(' extinguished : and he will take th'i same care of 
his word, if he (-vcr j;(r,e one. But men ouglit to be reverentially 
careful and suspicious how they ascribe books to him as his wordy 
which from this c.uifust^l condition would dislu>:iour a common 
scribbler, and against which there is abundant evidence, and 
<'very cij'i-v'- t» su-'^n*.:! ijnj;o>l.it'n. Tjerive then the Bible to it- 
K(;lf God will take care <»f it if he has miy tiling to do with it, 
as he takes care of tlie sun a:id the mocm, whicJi need not your 
.laws fir their better protection. As the two instances I have 
produced in tL(: begi i::iug \)t this letter, trom tlie book of Gene- 
t^is, th'M-ne resi)(":iii'x the. ae^.'ount called th(* .Mosaic account 
of the Creation, the (.ther of the Flood, sulficiently show the ne- 
cessitv of exauiiiHMU the Bible, in order to a-^eeriain what decree 
of evidence there i.^ ii>r r<;e(rlving or rejecting it as a sacred 
book ; ] sli-d' noi jhid more uj>on that subp-ct ; but in order to 
show ."Mr. Krskine that there are religious e.<tab'lishments for pub- 
lic worship which mak" no profession of faith of the books call- 
ed holy scriptures, nor admit of priests, I will conclude with an 
aecoinit of a suci*. ty lately be::an in Paris, and which is very 
rapidly extending itself. 

Tb«.' soc'cty takes tlie luime of Thcophilantropes, which would 
bo rendered in Kngli.sh by tic.; word Tlieoj)hiIaiithroj)ists, a word 
<;ompounded of three. Grc.'ck words, signilyi:ig (iod, fjove, and 
Man. The explanation given to this word is, Lnvera of God and 
J\Iau, or Morers of (rod and F/unds of Man ^ adorateurs de Dieu 
ft amis d(?s hommes. The society proposes to publish each year 
a volume, entitled, Aiuk; lleligieuse des Thcophilantropes, Re- 
ligions year of the Theophilanthropists : the first volume is just 
published, entitled 

16 • 
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KEXIQIOUS TEAK op the THEOPHII-ANTHROPISTS, 

ja>0JtEas OF GOD, Wi) FBmyDS of mjuc. 

Bcoiufa collection of the discourma, lectures, hymns, and can- 
tklM^ ^r all the religious and moral Testivals of the Thoopbilan- 
.throputs during the course of the year, whether in their public 
t«mplea or in their private ramilies, published by the author oftbn 
Manuel of the ThoophilanthropiBta. 

The volume of this year, which is the first, contains 214 page* 
. duodecimo. 

Tlie following ia the table of contenta :— 
1, PreciHc history of the Theophilanthropisls. 
, 9. ExerciseH common to all the festivals. 

S. Hymn, No. 1 , God of whom the universe speaks. 
- 4. Discourse upon the existence of God. 
■ 6, Ode !I, The heavens instruct the earth. 

. 6. Precepts of wisdom, extracted from the book of the hithA 
-, . raleurs. 

' T.CjLDticle, No. III. God Creator, soul of nature. 
8. Extracts from divers moralists upon the nature of God, 'anA ■> 
upon the physical proofs of his existence. 
, j 9. (Janticle, No. IV. Let us bless at our waking the God who 
gives us light. 

10. Moral thoughts extracted &om the Bible. 

11. Hymn, No. V. Father of the universe. 
13. Contemplation of nature on the tirsi days of the spring. 

13. Ode, No, VI. Lord uj thy glory adorable. 

14. Extracts irom the moral thoughts ofConfucius. 

15. Canticle ia praise of actions, and thanks for the works of fli9 ' 

creation. 

16. Continuation from the moral thoughts of Confucius, 
n. Hymn, No. VII. All the universe is full of thy magnificence..^ 

18. Extracts from an ancient sage of India upon the dutiea of . 

families. 

19. UjHtn the spring. 

20. Jforal thoughts of divers Chinese authors. 
SI. Canticle, No. Till. Every thing celebrate the gtory of tha 1 

eternal. 
22, Continuation of the moral thoughts of Cliinese authora. 
33. Invocation for the country. 
24, Extracts from the moral thoughts of Thcognis. 
Sd. Invocation, Creator of man. 

26. Ode, No, IX. Upon Death. 

27. Extracts from the book of the Moral Universal, upon b>pm>PJ 

28. Ode, No. X. Supreme Author of Nature. 
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HISTORY OF THE THEOFmLANTHHOimiiS 

" Towards the month of Veodimiaire, of the yew 6 (Stopt 

" ''SG) there appeared at Puis a amall work, entitled, Manuel of 

be Theoantropophilea, since called, for the sake of easier pro- 

funciatioi), Theophilantiopea, (Theophilanthropists,) publi^ed 

lyC— . 

" The worship set forth in this Manuel, of which the ongni u 
fr»m the beginning of the world, waa then professed by some faltt- 
ilicB in the silencu ofdomestic life. But no sooner was the Man 
uei published, than some persona, respectable for their knowledge 
and their manners, saw, in the fonnation of a society open to the 

EuUic, an easy method of spreading moral religion, andofleadmg 
y degrees, great numbers to the knowledge thereof, who appear 
lo have forgotten it. This consideration ought of itself not la 
leave indif^rent those persona who know that morality and reli- 
gion, which ia the moat solid support thereof, are necessary to the 
maintenance of society, aa well ns to the happiness of the individ- 
ual. These considerations determined the families of the Theo- 
philanthropists to unite publicly for the exercise of their worship. 

"The first society of this kind opened in the month of Nivose, 
year 5, (Jan. 1797) in the street Dennis, No. 34, comer of Lom- 
bard-street. The care of conducting this society was undertak- 
en hy live fathers of (amilies. They adopted the Manuel of the 
Theophilantbropists. They agreed to hold their days of public 
worship on the days corresponding to Sundays, but without mak* 
ing this a hindrance to other societies to choose such other day 
as they thought more convenient. Soon ailcr this, more socie- 
ties were opened, of which some celebrate on the dccadi (tenth 
day) and others on the Sunday : it was also resolved, that the 
committee should meet one hour each week for the purpose of 
preparing or examining the discourses and lectures proposed for 
the next genecal assembly. That the general assemblies should 
be called Fetes (festivals) religious and moral. That those tes- 
tivals should be conducted in principle and form, in a manner, "rijJ 
as not to be considered as the festivals of an exclusive worship ; ■'£* 
and that in recalling those who might not be attached to any par- 
ticular worship, those festivals might also be attended as moral 
exercises by disciples of every sect, and consequently avoid, by 
scrupulous care, every thing that might make the society appear 
under Iho name of a sect. The society adopla neither rilts nor .J| 
prietlhooil, and it will never lose eight nf the resolution not lo 
advance any thing, as a society, inconvenient to any sect or 
eecta, in any time or coijnitry, and under any govemmpnt 

" It will be seen, that jt ia so much the mors easi soci- 

.. etv to keep within this cjide, because, that the do The- 
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ophilanthropislB are those upon which r]I the sects hare agreed, J 
■ that their moral is thol upon which there haa never been the least '■ 
dissent ; and that the oame they have taken, expresses the double! 
end of ail the sects, that of leading to the odorcfion of God ontt 
linesman. ( 

« The Theo philanthropists do not call themselves the discipleg 
of such or such a man. Tbey avail themselves of the wise pre- 
cepts that have been Ironsmittetl by writers of all countries and ii; 
all ages. The reader will <ind in the discourses, lectures, hymn?, 
^nd caaticlea, which the Theo philanthropists have adopted far 
their retigious and moral festivals, and which they present under 
. the' title of AnnceReligieuse, extracts from moralists, ancient aad 
modem, divested of maxims loo severe, or too loosely conceived, 
or contrary to piety, whether towards God or towards man." 

Mext follow the dogmas of the Theopjulanlhropista, or things 
they profess to believe. These are but two, and are thus es- ■ 
pressed, ks Thaipkilantr<^u cnient a PexitUnet de Dial, d a Vnfr- ' . 
tMHaiile de rame. The Theophilanthropists believe in the e.'da- ' 
tence of God, and the immortality of the soul. 

The Manuel of the Theophilanthropists, a small volume of 
sixty pages, duodecimo, is published separately, as is also their 
catechism, which is of the same size. The principles of the The- 
ophilanthropists are the same as those publbhed in the iirst part 
of the Jge of Reason in 1793, and in the second part in '1795. — 
He Theophilanthropists, as a society, are silent upon all the 
things they do not profess to believe, as tho aacredneas of the 
books called the Bible, &.c. 8i.c. They profess the immortality of 
the soul, but they are silent on the immortality of the body, or 
that whi(^ the church calls the resurrection. The author of the 
Jge of Reason gives reasons for every tiling he disbdieres, as well 
as for those he beliefs; and where this cannot he done with safe- 
ty, the government is a despotism, and the church an inquisition. 

It is more than three years since the £rat part of the >Sge of 
Reason was published, and mere than a. year and a half since the 
publication of the second part ; the Bishop of Llandalf undertook 
to write an answer to the second part ; and it was not until after 
it was known thnt the author of the ^e of Reason would reply to 
the bishop, that the prosecution against (lie book was set on foot ; 
and which is said to he carried on by some clergy of the English 
church. If the bishop is one of them, and the object be to pre- 
vent an exposure of the numerous and gross errors he has com- 
nitted in his work, (and which he wrote when report said that 
thfimas Paine was dead,) it is a confession (hat he feels tha 
weakness of his cause, and finds himself unable to maintain JL 
In this case he has given me a triumph I did not seek, and Mr 
ErskiaS) the herald of the prosecution, has proclaimed it. 

THOMAS PAINE. 




DISCOURSE 

Delivered to the Society of TheophilanthropistSy <U Paris. 



Religion has two principal enemies, Fanaticism and Infidelity, 
or that which is called Atheism. The first requires to be com- 
bated by reason or morality, the other by natural philosophy. 

The existence of a God is the first dogma of the Theophilan- 
thropists. It is upon this subject that 1 solicit your attention : for 
though it has been often treated of, and that most subUmely, the 
subject is inexhaustible ; and there will always remain something 
to be said that has not been betbre advanced. 1 go therefore to 
open the subject, and to crave your attention to the end. 

The universe.' is the Bible ol' a true Theophilanthropist. It is 
there that he reads of God. It is there that the proofs of his ex- 
istence are to be sought and to be found. As to written or printed 
books, by whatever name they are called, they are the works of 
man's hands, and carry no evidence in themselves that God is the 
author of any of them. It must be in something that man could 
not make, that, we must seek evidence for our belief, and that 
sometliing is the universe ; the true Bible ; the inimitable work 
of (iod. 

Contemplating the uni\cr?e, the whole system of creation, in 
this point of li;:ilit, we shall discover that all that which is called 
natural pliilosoj)liy is pn>])erly a divine study. It is the study of 
God through his works. It is th(' best study, by which we can 
arrive at a ku'iw ledge oi'his existence, and the only one by which 
we ean gain a i:liie.|jse of his jxTlectiou. 

Do we want to eouteniplatt^ his power ? We see it in the ira- 
nieiisiiv of t!ie rrcM'iou. Do we want to ci^ntejr.plate his wisdom ? 
1V(* see ir in the uMciunigeiihle nrdoy I>y which the incomprehensi- 
ble w{»n:,!: is g./. cnied. Do we want to coiiten)|)late his munifi- 
ceijec r We see it in t!ie ;;I»un(hiiiee with whicli he tills the earth. 
Do we V. ant to c nienii;l;ite jiis nierev r We >ee it in his not with- 
ImMinir tli^'t al-um-anee <'ven iVom the unthankful. In line, do we 
wnnl to kfjow v. Imt G(=(l is? Se:«rch not written or printed books, 
but till' serie-lnre called the Crralion. 

It has been tlie error of the schools to teach astronomy, and all 
the other scienec^s, and subjects of natural philosophy, as accom- 
plishments only ; whereas they should be taught theologically, or 
with reterence to th<' Being who is the author of them : for all the 
principles cS^i i(Mice are of divhie origin. Mancaimot make, or 
i...eiit, i»r eo::t;ive }.i:nciples. ^fe can only discover them; and 
be "U'l^b.t to lo'.ik tlnoiigh the discovery to the author. 

" l(j=^ 
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When we elamuie on extraordinary piece of macbioerj-, an as- 
tonishing pile of archilectuvB, a well executed statue, or an liigiiiy 
finished, painting, wliere life and action are imitatBd, and liabtt 
only prevents our mistakiug a surface of liglit and shade for cu- 
bical solidity, our ideas are naturally led to think of the exlensive . 
geniua and talents of the artist. When we study the elements of ; 
geometry, we think of Euclid. When we apeak of gravitation, , 
ne think of Newton. How then is it, that when we study the 
works of God in Ihe creation, we slop short, and do not think (rf 
God ? It is from the error of the schools in having taught those 
suhjects as accomphshmenta only, and thereby separated th» 
ettidy of them from the Being who is the author of them. 

The schools have made the study of theology to consist 
itudy of opinions in written or printed books ; whereas theology ■ 
should be studied in the works er book of the Crealiitn. llie 
study of theology in books of opinions has often produced fanati- 
cism, rancour, and cruelty of temper ; and from hence have pro- 
ceeded the numerous persecutions, the fanatical quarrels, the re- 
ligious burnings and massacres, that have desolated £urope. But 
the study of theology in the works of the Creation produces a 
direct contrary effect. The mind becomes at once enlightened 
and serene; a copy of the scene it beholds; information and adora- 
tion go hand in hand; and all the social faculties become enlarged. 

The evil that has resulted from the error of the schools, in 
teaching natural philosophy as an accomplishment only, has been 
that of generating in the pupils a species of Atheism. Instead of 
looking through the woiks of the creation to the Creator himself, 
they stop short, and employ the knowledge they acquire to create 
doubts of his existence. They labour with studied ingenuity to 
ascribe every thing they behold to innate properties of matter ; 
and jump over all the rest, by saying, that matter is eternal. 

Let us examine this subject ; it is worth examining ; for if we 
esamine it through all its cases, the resuU will be, that the exist- 
ence of a supprior cause, or that which man calls God, ivill be 
discoverable by philosophical principles. 

In the first place, admitting matter to have properties 
it has, the question still remains, how came matter by tliose prt>- 
perties? iTo this they will answer, that multer possessed those 
properties eternally. This is not solution, but assertion ; and to ' 
deny it is equally impossible of proof as to assert it. It is then ' 
necessary to go further ; and therefore I say, if there e.'sists a 
cuTDstancB that is mi a property of mattei', and without which the ; 
universe, or, to speak in a limited degree, the solar system, com- ' 
posed of planets and a sun, could not exist a moment ; a!l the ar- 
guments of Atheism, drawn from properties of matter, and appUed , 
to account for the universe, will be overthrown, and the e.xistencQ I 
of a superior cause, or that which man calls God, becomes dis- 
coverable, as is before said, by natural philosophy- 



' <^I go now to show that such & circuinstance exiaCa, and WKat it 



ami)03ed of matter, aad as a system is sus- 
tained by motiou. Motion is not a pritpeTty of matter, and with- 
out this iQotion, the solar system could not enst. Were motion a 
property of matter, that undiscovered and undiacoverable thing 
called perpetual motion would establish itself. It is because mo- 
tion is not a property of matter that perpetual motion is an impos- 
aibilily in the hand of every being but that of the Creator of mo- 
tion. When the pretenders to Atheism can produce perpetual 
motion, and not till then, they may expect to be credited. 

The natural state of matter, as to place, is a. state of rest, Mo- 
tion or change of place^ is the effect of an esternal cause actuig-. 
upon matter. As to th^ faculty of matter that is called grnvila- -! 
tion, it is the influence which two or more bodies Lave reciprtt-'' 
cally on each other to unite and be at rest. Every thing wMoll 
has hitherto been discovered with respect to the motion pf the '! 
planets in the system, relates only to the laws by which raotinti ', 
acts, and not to the cause of motion. Gravitation, so far froDO be- ' 
iog the cause of motion to the planets that compose the solar ^s-. 
tern, would be the destruction of the solar system, were rer^ii- 
tionary motion to cease ; for as the action of spinning upholds a ' 
top, the revolutionary motion upholds the planets in their o£))to^ 
and prevents them from gravitating and forming one mass VliO^■ 
the sun. In one sense of the word, philosophy knows, and Am^ 
ism says, that matter is in perpetual motion. But motion. 'b^^' 
refers to the slate of matter, and that only on the surface ftfi 
earth. It is either decomposition, which is continually destro[ 
the form of bodies of matter, or re-composition, wAich renews 
matter in the same or another form, as the decomposition of'ji 
mal or vegetable substances enter into the composition of oG 
bodies. But the motion that upholds the solar system is of atf 
entire difiereni kind, aod is not a. property of mailer. It opeil^" 
also to an entire dilferent effect. It operates to per2ielual prei 
tiation, and to prevent ami change in the state of the system. "■ 

Giving then to matter all the properties which philosophy It 
it has, or all that Atheism ascribes to it, and can prove, and' 
supposing matter to be eternal, it will not account for th^.B^in 
of the universe, or of the solar system, tecau.se it will not fl™ 
for motion, and it is motion that preserves it. When, ttajT 
we discover a circumstance of such immense importai} ' 
without it the univerue could not exist, and for which ni *" 
ter, nor any, nor all the properties of matter cannot accoiiS 
are by necessity forced into the rational and comfort^))"- 

i of the existence of a cause superior to matter, and that cf 

kcaJls God. .. 

D' As to that which is called nature, it is no other *'"'*■ " 

Mity which motion and action of every kind, with 



telligible matter is regulated. And whea we apeak of lookiag 
through oature up to nature's G-od, we speak philosophically the 
same rational language aa when we speak of looking through hu- 
man laws up to the power that ordained them. 

God is the power or firitt caua«, nature is the law, and matter it 
the subject acted upon. 

But infidelity-, by ascribing every phenomenon to properties of 
nwtter, conceives a system for which it cannot account, and yet 
it pretends to demoiistration. It reasons from what it sees on the 
l;/ . ;sarface of the earth, but it does not carry itself on the solar sya- ^ 

^V' -'. 'tern existing by niotion. It sees upon the surface a perpetual j 

'j^'.^jscomposilion and re composition of matter. It sees that an oak | 

^i'- produces an acorn, an acorn an oak, a bird an egg, nn egg a bird, 
%l-/ and so on. In things of this kind it sees something which it caLs 
, natural cause, but none of the causes it sees is the cause of that 
,'. motion which preserves the solar syalem. 
, !,' Let us contemplate this wonderful and stupendous system con-, 
fj[ ' sistiiig of matter and existing l>y motion. It is not mutter in a 
-.y ■ state of rest, nor in a state of decomposition or recomposition. It 

t'i,- ■.- is matter systematized in perpetual orbicular or circular motion. 
^^'^t'" As a system that motion is the life of it, as animation is life to an 
.■,'.-j •' ■ animal body ; deprive the aysleni of motion, and, aa a system, it 
Jji-" miist expire. Who then breathed into the system the life of mo- 
i«' . tionf What power impelled the planets to move, since motion is 
:' not, a property of the matter of which they are composed ! If we 

CDitfemplale the imineiiss velocity of this inutioii, our wonder be- 
icreased, and our adoruiion enlarges itself in the same 
n- To instance only one of the planets, that of the earth 
lit, its distance from the sun, the centre of the orbits of 
_^ the planets, is, according to cbscrvations of the iransil of the 
planet Venus, about one hundred million miles ; consequently, the 
diameter of the orbit or circle in which the earth moves round tha 
tiun, is double that distance ; nnd (he measure of the circumfer- 
ence of the orbit, taken as three times its diameter, is six hundred 
million miles. The earth pcrfurnis this voyage in 3G^ days and 
some hours, and consequently moves at the rate of more than one 
million sis hundred thousand miles every twenty-four hours, 
.Where wUliufideJity, where will Atheism find cause for thia ' 
'jr^iHOiehing velocity of motion, never ceitiing, never varying, and T?^ 
which is the preservation of the earth in its orbil ? It is not by-^if 
reasoning from an acorn to an oak, or from any change in thej^j^ 
'■a^' of matter on the surface of tho earth, that (his car 
n^iiat^ for. Its cause is not to be found in matter, no 
■^^g we call nature. The Atheist who affects to rea; 
^e fanatic who rejects reason, plunge themselves alike into 
^Mltricahle difficulties. The one perverts the sublime 
Ughteni;ig aludy of natural philosophy into a delbrnilh i 
dUies by not reasoning to the end. The other loses hi 
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tlic obscurity of metaphysical theories, and dishonours the Crea- 
tor, by treating the study of his works with contempt. The one 
is a half-rational of whom there is some hope, the other a vision- 
ary to whom we mast he charitable. 

IVhen at first thought we think of a Creator, our ideas appear 
to us \md*^tined and confused ; but if wo reason philosophically, 
those ideas can b(^ easily arran^^'d and simplilied. // is a Bcinz 
wlwse. power in equal fo his icill. Observe the nature of the will of 
man. It is of an infinite (juality. We cannot conceive tbe pos- 
sibility of limits to the will. Observe on the other hantl, how 
exceedingly limited is his power of acting compared with the na- 
ture of his will. Suppose tb(; power ecpial to the will, and mari" 
would be a God. He would will himself elernal, and be so. He 
could will a creation and could make it. In this progressive rea- 
soning, we see in the nature of the will of man, half of that which 
we conc(?ive in thinking of God ; add the other half, and we have 
the whole idea of a being who coidd make tlu^ univcjrse, and sus- 
tain it by perpetual nn^tion ; because he could create that motion. 

We know nothing of the capacity of the will of animals, but we 
know a great deal of the diifcrr nee of tluMr powers. For ex- 
ample, how juunemus jjre the dt^irrees, and how inmiense is the 
difference of power, from a mito to a man. Sinc(i then every 
thing we see bcdow us shows a progression of })ower, where is 
the difficulty in supposing that there is, at th(^ suinmH. (f iiHihini!;^^ 
a lit- ing in whom un infinity of }>ower unites with the infinity of 
the will. ^^ hen this simple idea [)resents itself to our nund, we 
have the idea of a perfect Being tbat man calls God. 

It is comfortable to Vivo und<T t!ie belief of the existence of an 
infmiteiy protecting [>ower ; and it is an addition to that comfort 
to know, that such a belief is not a mert^ (-(nicoit of the ima<»-ina- 
ticm, as many of the theories that are called religious are"; nor 
a b<?lief founded only on tradition or received opinion, but is a, 
belief deducible by the action of reason upon the things that 
compose tin; system of the imiverse. ; a belief arising out of visi- 
ble facts : and so demonstrable is the truth of this belief, that if 
no such belief had existed, the persons who now controvert it, 
would have been the persons who would have produced and 
propagated it, because, by beginning to reason they would have 
been led on to reason progressively to the end, and thereby have 
discovered that matter and all the properties it has, will not ac- 
count for the system of the universe, and that there must neces- 
sarily be a superior cause. 

It was the excess to which imaginary systems of religion had 
been carried, and the intolerance, persecutions, burnings, and 
massacres, they occasioned, that first induced certain persons to 
propagate infidelity ; thinking, that upon the wliole it was better 
not to believe at all, than to believe a multitude of things and 
eomplicated creeds, that occasioned so much mischief in the 
world. But those days are past ; persecutioa has ceased, and 




^ th« nntidule then set up against it has no longer even the shadow , 
of an apology. We profess and we proclaim in peace, the pure, 
unmixed, comfortable, and rational belief or a God, os manifested 
.to us in the universe. We do this without any appreheii 
Ifaat belief being made a cause of persecution, as other belief 
have been, or of suffering persecution ourselves. To God, and 
'Jiot to man, are all men to accounL for their belief 

It has been well observed at the first institulton of this society, 
that the dogmas it professes to believe, are from the comniencs- 
ment of the world ; thai they are novelties, but are confessedly 
■'iho basis of all systems of religion, however numerous and con- 
, tradictory they may be. AH men in the outset of the religion 
l'^ profess are Theophilanthropists. It ia impossible to form'any 
jretem of religion without building upon those principles, and . 
marefbre they are not sectarian principles, unless we suppose 
liaect composed of all the world. 

■ I have said in the course of this discourse, that the study o^ ' 
ynturai philosophy is a divine study, because it ia the study of' '.< 
;-"the works of God in the Creation. If we consider theology upoa 
this ground, what an extensive field of improvement in things 
both divine and human opens itself before us. All the princi- 
ples of science are of divine origin. It was not man that invent- 
ed the principles on which astronomy, and every branch of 
mathematics are founded and studied. It was not man that gave 
properties to the circle and triangle. Those principles are eter- 
nal and immutable. We see in them tile unchangeable nature 
of the Divinity. We sec in them immortality, and immortality 
existing aller the material figures that e.vpress those properties 
are dissolved in dust. 

The society is at present in its infancy, and its means are 
small I but I wish lo hold in view the subject I allude to, and in- 
stead of teaching the philosophical branches of learning as or- 
namental accomplishments only, as Ihey have hitherto been 
taught, to teach them in a manner that shall combine theological ,i 
knowledge with scientific instruction ; to do this to the best ad- ^ 
vantage, some instruments will be necessary for the purpose of .j 
ex[>lanatioh, of which the society is not yet possessed. But as the i 
views of the society extend lo public good, as well as to that of .; 
the individual, and as its principles can have no enemies, means *' 
may be devised to procure them. -/^« 

If we unite to the present instruction, a series of lectures on vf 
the ground I have mentioned, we shall, in the first place, render 
. theology the most delightful and entertaining of all studies. In ''. 
the next place, we shall give scientific instruction lo those who 

obtain it. The mechanic of every profess""" ■ 
will there be taught the mathematical principles necesBerj 
render him a proficient in his art. The cultivator will there i 
developed, the principles of vegetation ; 
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Citizen Represestitivb, J^B 

AS every thing in your report, relating to what you call wi^/4^ 
> ihip, connects itself with the boolis called the Scriptures, I begin 
: with a quotation therefVom. It may serve to give ua some ides 
r of the fanciful origin and fabrication of those books. 2 Chroni- 
^ cles, chap. Txxiv. ver. 14, Stc. ■"Hilkiah, the priest, /oumi the 
K book ofthe law of the Lord given by Moses. And Hilkiah, the 

J meat, said lo Shaphan, the scribe, I have found the book of tha , 
aw in the house ofthe Lord, and Hilkiah delivered the book to 
tShaphan. And Shaphan, tlie scribe, told the king (Joaiah) say- 
^^ig, Hilldab, the priest, hath given me a book." 
H--Thia pretended finding was about a thousand years after the 
^'fime that Moses is said to have lived. Before this pretended find- 
A'ii^ there was no such thing practised or known in the world ■ 
I iiiat which is called the law of Mosea. This being the case, tfaer 
B every apparent evidence, that the books called the books 1 
k Moses (and which make the first part of what are called the Scri, 
Ifcites) are forgeries contrived between a priest and a limb of th 
tlaw,* Hilkiah, and Shaphan, the aciibe, a thousand yeara ailn 
[Moses is said to have been dead, ^ 

Thus much for the firat part ofthe Bible. Every other part i 
' marked with circumstances equally as suspicious. We ought, 
, -therefore, to be reverentially careful how we ascribe books om h 
' ^Bord, of which there, is no evidence, and against which there 
/ abundant evidence to the contrary, and every cause to suspect in 

In your report you apeak continually of something by the nam 
' of worship, and you confine yourself to speak of one kind only 
I as if there were but one, and that one was unquestionably true 
The modes of worship are as various as the sects are numer- 
ous ; and amidst all this variety and multiplicity there is but oni 
article of belief in which eve^y religion in the world agreea 
^ That article has universal sanction. It is the belief of a God, 0. 
Jr what (he Greeks described by the word Theism, and the Laluia 
'l>y that of Deism. Upon (hia one article have beeit erected all 
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th« different h 



iperatruclureH 



sf creeds and ceremonies continu-^ 
r existed.^ 



r 



dly warring with each other thai now esiala o 
But the men most and besl informed upon the subject of Iheolo-V 
gy rest themselves upon ihia universal article, and hold all the J 
various superstructures erected thereon to be at least daubtAil,X 
if not altogether artificial. 

The intellectual part of religion is a private affair betweeO'f 
every man and his Maker, and in which no tbiid party has a: 
right to interfere. The prEictical part consists in our doing g^g 
to each other. But since religion has been made ii ' * 

the practical part has been made to consist of ceremonies perfora 
ed by men called Priests ; and the people have been « 
with ceremonial shows, processions, and bells* By devices of 1 
this kind true religion has been banished ; and such means hBrn' I 
been found out to extract money even from the pockets of thfr'j 
.ijppor, instead of contributing to their relief 

lliepncin date oflbainvEiitioDarbellacBiiiial be meed. Tbo an 

trom Hartial, JuveDBl, SiirUinius and uibfn, hail bd article nameil 

lly tTBDHlBlfld bellj) fay whicfa the Romana were BiuDnioneil to their hatbi and pu 
phicea IlaKQumost probable, thai ihcrleaerlplioo ofbelli on 
' about ilie year 400, hikI genprathf adoplHl Mi 

ith cenlufy. Prevloua to Lhetr invaption, hoive' , ^ _. 

- - — tiaa, were med ; and to die present dn^ ttie Greek churcfa fa 

boarda or iron plates, full of holes, wfaich the; Mrike widi a lintnuier, ne mallet 
Rmunon die priesla and odlera to divine semce. We mBy alaj rsmark, dial in 
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lalbnik 



ten- pleaning inlr 

nfied al iSie eound, apd slonk in bas 

DcceKar> to baptle« Ihem in a Koler 

by Pope Jofan XII, A. D. 968. A record of 
Xrinfoln and At 






moD peopJe, it 



iho roundatiou of Bnperstidaii 



i (0 faaie been denamiDated the mal bell, (aa 
9 also, die passing bell. Tims Whentlj te"" 
linEfl of fQni]Rt ages, cidl? lu the M' 



ntlieheariiDfthen 
a( diey were moa nsed at rejoicin 
. ofdri.ii^ anav any evil spii ' ■ 
iD the arrival of any ^eat pi 
oo'whith otrasion die osaal fee was one peiinj . 

One other ciulnrn remaiiu to be explnined, v». tolling bells nnlbeeccoaK 
nereoD s death, a custom nfaich, m tfao manner now praciiued, is fatally difier 
Kb onffmal tDElitiilion. It appep*^ '" ■^"■'^ i^^" ""°'' ■" -.'■■-I'' «* <!.« T'K 
vbeo belli were liiBt Eenerally us 
niign lied the departing of Oiefi 
us Ourchiircb, in iinitulJon of 
Mben who ore at hand, to assist ... 

abe directs a betl iduiuld fae tolled when any one is poinng- ovi of tfais life." 

■boavs — "When anyone in dying, bells must be lulled, dut the people i 

m (faBrnrayeri for hiro; let tfais be done twice for a woman, and thrieejbr 

' ' ' lioieH as be had oT^ra ; and at the eonclnii<ui 

h die quality of di^peiBon for whom dia people ar . ,-. 
lose passages i(, Ji>pear5 evident that the hrJ] was lobeS 
tilled h^or't a persun'e decease rallier dun after, as .11 die prenunt iloy ; and dlat H 

their depsrtng ne^liboiir. At tiral, wben ibe tolling took place after die potMnV 
deee se itwBi dsemed lUperHidoiiB and wuparUal^ dianaed which w" ' — ' — 

10 aibci tfi^ ravaatv of the chanih The pnesthood ha ng rem 
Jec on bdb^nra)V^i>tiilIgd,upanpijmeiUoflbecnBtamBryleea. 
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No man ouglit to make a living by rebglon. It is diafioncBt ao 
to do. Religion is not an act that can be performed by proiy. 
One person cannot act religion for another. Every person roust 
jiertbrm it for himself ; and all that a priest can do is to take 
from him, he wants nothing but liia money, and then to riot on 
lis spoil and laugh at Iiia credulity. 

The only people, aa a professional sect of Christians, who pro- 
vide for the poor of their socieiy, are people known by the nams 
of Quakers. Those men have no priests. They assemble quiet- 
ly in their places of mcetinga and do not disturb their neighbours 
with shows and noise of bells. Religion does not unite ilaelf to 
rBhow and noise. True religion is without either. Where there 
la both there is no true religion. 
The lirst object for inquiry in all case:^, more especially in 
[' matters of religious concern, is TRUTH. We ought to inquire 
■ into the truth of whatever we are taught to believe, and is it cer- 
L tain that (he hooks called the Scriptures stand, in this respect, 
' in more than a doubtful predicament. They have been held in 
' existence, and in a sort of credit among the common claaa of 
' people, by art, terror and persecution. They have little or no 
I credit among the ei 'ightened part, but they have been made the 
k means of encumbering the world with a numerous priesthood, 
C vho have fattened on the labour of the people, and consumed the 
f sustenance that ought to be applied to the widows and the poor. 
It is a want of feeling to talk of priests and bells whilst so many 
infants are perishing in the hospitals, and aged and infirm poor 
n the atreeta, Qota the wont of necessaries. The abundance 
[ that France produces is sufficient for every want, if rightly ap- 
r.plied ; but priests and hells, like articles of luxury, ought to be 
' the least articles of considemlion. 

We talk of religion. Let ug talk of truth ; for that which b 
lot truth, is not worthy the nam,e of religion. 

We see different parts of the world overspread with different 
books, each of which, though coutradlctniy to the otiier, is said, 
by its partisans, to be of divine origin, and is made a rule of faith 
I. and practice. In countries under despotic governments, wbeia. 
■ inquiry is always forbidden, the people are condemned to believe 
as they have been taught by their priests. This was for many 
centuries the case in France ;. but this link in the chain of slav- 
ery is happily broken by the revolution ; and, that it may nevOT 
be rivetted again, let us employ a part of the liberty we enjoy in 
scrutinizing into the truth. Let us leave behind us some momi- 
meot, that we have made the cause and honour of our Creator 
n object of our care. If we have been imposed upon by tbe 
terrora of government and the artiiice of priests in matters of re- 
"joTif let uado justice to our Creator by examining into the case. 
^i3 name is too aocr.ed lo he ufiixcd to any thing which is fabu- 
17 
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lous ; and it ia our duty to inquire whether we believe, or en- ' • 
courage the people to believe, in fables or in facts. 

It would be a project wortliy the situation we are in, to invito 

an iaquiry of this kind. We have committcea for various ob- ■'■''. 

jecla ; and, among others, a cominitteo I'or bells. We have in- 'A 

Btitutions, academies, and Hucictica tor various purposes ; but we 'i'i] 

B for inquiring into historical truth in matters of religious "^i 



They show us certain books which they call the Holy Scrip- 'i 

' tures, the word of God, and other names of that kind ; but we '* 
ought to know what evidence there is lor our believing them to be '-i 
so, and at what time thtiy originated, and in what manner. We ;^ 
know that men could niuke books, and we know that artitice aad .; 

superstition could give them a name ; could call them sacred. > 

fiut we ought to ho careful that the name of our Creator be not 
abused. Let then all the evidence with respect to those books 
be made a subject of inquiry. If there be evidence to war- 
rant our belief of tjiem, let us encourage the propagation of it ; 
but if not, let us be'careful not to [)roniote the cause of delusion 
and falsehood. 

I have already spoken of (he Quakers — that they have no 
priests, no hells — and that they are remarkable for their care of 
the poor of their society. They are equally as remarkable for 
the education of their children. I am a descendant of a family 
of that profession ; my father was a Quaker ; and I presume I 
may be admitted an evidence of what I assert. The seeds of 
good principles, and the literary means of advancement in the 
world, are laid in early life. Instead, therefore, of consuming 
the substance of the nation upon priests, whose lite at best is a 
life of idleness, let us think of providing for the education of those 
who have not the means of doing it themselves. One good . 
school-master is of more use than a hundred priests. 

If wo look back at what was the condition of France under the 
anetenl reofiine, we cannot acquit the priests of corrupting the 
morals of the nation. Their jtretended celibacy led tliem to car- 
ry debauchery and domestic intid^lity into every family where 
they could gain admission ; and their blaRphemous pretensions 
to forgive sins, encouraged the commission of them. Why has 
the Revolution of France been stained with crimes which the 
Revolution of the United States of America was not ? Men are 
physically the santc in all countries : ' it if education that 
makes them different. Accustom a people to believe that priests, 
or any other class of men, can forgive sins, and you will have 
sins in abundance. 

I come now to speak more particularly to the object of your 
report. 

You claim a privilege incompatible with the constitution and 
vith rights. The constitutiop protects equally, as it ought to do. 
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tfrery profession of religion'; it girea no exclusive wivilege lo 
tny. The churches are the common propetly uf all Hie people ; 
they are national goods, and cannot be given exclusively to any 
jC profession, because the right does not exist gf giving to any 
e that which appertains to all. It would be consistent with 
jht that the churches be sold, and the money arising there&om 
e invested asatund for the education of children of poor parents 
every profession, and, if more than sufficient for this purpose, 
I that the surplus be appropriated, to the support of the aged poor. 
f After this, every profession can erect its own place of worship, 
Lif it choose — support its own priests, if it choose lo have any — or 
f|ierfomi its worship without piiests, as the Quakers do, 
r As to bells, they are a public nuisance. If one profession ia 
L to have bells, another has the right to use the instrumenls of the 
' nune kind, or any other noisy instrument. Some may choose 
o meet at the sound of canuon, another at the beat of drum, an- 
tr at the sound of trumpets, and so on, until the whole be- 
es a scene of general confusioQ, But if we permit ourselves 
o think of the state of the sick, and the many sleepless nights 
B«nd days they undergo, we shall feel the impropriety of iiicreas- 
f jag their distress by the noise of bells, or any olber noisy in- 
[^Struments. 

Quiet and privnte domestic devotion neither offends nor in- 
J commodes any body ; and (he constitution has wisely guarded 
f gainst the use of e.fternals. Bells Come under this description, 
r and public procession stiil more go — Streets and- highways are 
f for the accommodation cf persons following their several occu- 
pations, and no sectary has a right to incommode them — If any 
one has, every other has the sanne ; and the meeting ofvsriniis 
and contradictory processions would be tumultuous. Those vfb,i 
formed the constitution had «isely reflected upon these cases., 
and, whilst they were careful to preserve the equal right of every, 
one, they restrained every one from giving offence, or incomnuM^,' 
another. 

n who, through a long and tumultuous scene have lived ii 
rement, as you have done, may think, when they arrive at" 
'£r, th^;nothing is more easy than to put the world to rights, 
biinStaot ; they form to themselves gay ideas at the succeaa. 
ttwr projects ; but they forget to contemplate the dJlBcullieft 
It attend them, and the .Jangers with whicii they are pregnant. 
I nothing is so easy as lo deceive one's self Did all men 
as you think, or as you say, your plan would need no aA- 
e, because it would have «■• npposer ; but there are millions 
1 think ditferently to you, aud who are determined to be 
nither the dupes, jior the slaves of error or design. 

is your good jorlune [o arrive at power, when the sunshine 

asperity is breathinii; forth alter a long and stormy night. 

e firmness of your colie^ia$,(u)d of those yuu have succeed- 
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ed — the uaafaaled energy of the Directory, and the anequallea 
bravery of the armies of the Republic, have made the way smooth 
and easy to you. If you look back at the diiGculties that existed 
^ wheu the constitution commeiiceiJ, you cannot but be confound- 
r ed with admiration at the difference between thoc time and now. 
[' At tha.t momeol, the Directory were placed like the furlorn hope | 
L of on army, but you were in safe retirement. They occupied 
Rthe post of honourable danger, and Ihey have merited well of 
|L their country. 

You talk of justice and benevo'^ince, but you begin at the 
f trrODg end. The defenders of your country, and the deplorable 
I Btnte of the poor, are objects of prior consideration to 'prieMs and ' 
' hells and gaudy processions. 

Ton talk of peace, but your manner of ttJking of it embarraa- 
Ks the Directory in making it, and serves to prevent it. Had || 
you been an actor in all the scenes of government from ita ci 
! mencemetit, you would have been too well informed to have ] 
4. brought forward projects that operate to encourage the enemy. 
When you arrived at o share in the government, you found every * 
thing tending to a prosperous issue. A perics of victories un- 
equalled in the world, and iu the obtaining of which you had no 
share, preceded your arrival. Every enemy but one was sub- 
dued ; and that one (the Hanoverian government of England! 
deprived of every hope, and a bankrupt id all its resources, was 
Bumg for peace. In such a stEite of things, no new question that, 
might tend to agitate and anajchize the interior, ought to have 
had place ; and the project you propose, tends directly to that end. 

Whilst France was a monarchy, and under the government of j 
those things called kings luid priests, England could always de- 
feat her ; but since France has RISEN TO BE A REPUBLIC, 
the Gcvehnment of E.ngland crouches beneath her, so great I 
is the difference between agovermnont of kings and priests, and J 
that which i^ founded on the system of repreECntation. Bu^V 
could the government of England find a way, under the sanction 
of your report, to inundate Franco witij a flood of emigroi' 
priests, she would itnd also th-e way to domineer as before ; ■' 
would retrieve her shattered finances at your expence, utd t 
ringing of bella would be the tocsin of your downfall. 

Did peace consist in nothing but the cessation of "war, it vo^lti 
not be difficult ; but (he terms are yel to be arranged ; and thoBjS 
terms will be bettor or worse, in proportion as Franco and ben 
councils be united or divided. That the government of Englan^L 
counlB much upon-your report, and upon others of a similar teSr^B 
dency, is what the writer of this letter, who knows that govcrn-fl^ 
inent well, has no doubt. You are but new on the theatre efT 
government, and you ought to siispect yourself of misjudging^ 
the experience of those who have gone before you, should ba o 
some service to you. 
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But if, in consequeoce of aucli measuces as you propose, jou 
put it out of the power ofthe Directory to make a good peace, 
and to accept of lerma you would afterwards reprobate, it ia your- 
selves that must bear tlieci 

Vou conclude your report by the following address to your 
colleagues : — 

" Let us hasten, representative a of the people ! to affix to theie 

tutelary laWH the seal of our unanimous approbation. Alio 

fellow-citizens will learn to cherish political liberty from the e 

joyment of religious liberty ; you will have broken the im 

powerful arm of your enemies; you will have surrounded this 

Bfisembly with the most impregnant rampart — conlidence, ami i 

I the people's love. O ! my colleagues ! how denirablo is' thw ; 

Mpularity which is the oli'apring of good laws ! What a 

ation it will be to us herealier, when rcturneni to our own fire* J 

sides, to hear from the mouths of our fellow-citiaens, these si 

pie espreaaions — B/eaatng's rcieard you, inen of peace ! you Hait^ 

restored to «s our lai^tes — oar mi-mslcrs — the liberty nf ouonW Iftli'- 

: God of oar fathers: yovhavt recalled harmony la otir fandbea^ ■ 

h'morality to our hearts : you hate made lu adore the legislaliwe and 

mtt^ct all iis laws !" 

I la it possible, citizen representative, that you can be serious i^ ■ 

"'b address ? Were the Uvea of the priests under the ancient 

fcr^niE such aa to justify any thing you say of them ? Were 

Taot all France convinced of their immorality? Were they not 

IJ considered as tlic patrons of debancbery and domestic infidelity, 

t as (he patrons of morals ? What was their pretended 

celibacy but perpetual adultery ? What was their blasphemouai 

■ Jireiensions to forgive sins, hut an encouragement to the com^ 

n of them, and a love for their own ? Doyou want to lead. 

ragain into France all the vices of which tliey have been tiie 

patrons, and to overspread the republic with English pensioneral 

It is cheaper to corrupt than to conquer ; and the English gov- 

^ emment, unable to conquer, will stoop to corrupt. Arroganc©.; 

wanness, though in appearance opposite, are vices of ibs. ] 

kasme heart. 
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^3 and priests had spread among the people. — Let ua pro- 
pagate morality, unfettered by superstition — Let us cultivate jus- 
^ tice and hcncvolence, that the God of our fathers may bless us. 
. The helpless infant and the agod poor cry to ua .to remember 
them — Let not wretchedness be seen in our streets — Let France 
. exhibit to the world ihe glorious example of expelling ignorance 

and misery together. 
J* " Let these, my virtuous colleagues ! be the subject of our care, 
£.that, when we return among our fellow-citizens, they may aay, 
rIfffcrtAj/ rtpresetttatives ! you have done iceW. Yon have done jva- 
I tice tatd honmtr lo our brave defendera. Yon have encouraged agrv- 
Inculfure — cherv,ht.d our decayed mam^aciurm — gisen neio life to 
nerce, and employmenl to our •people. You, have removed from 
_. cowiry the reproach of forgetting the jtoor — You have caitaed 
K&e cry of the orphan to cease — You have iwped the tearjromtke eye 
iffertng' mother — You have given comfort to Sie aged and in- 
tou have pendreAed into the gkomy recesses of ivretcheditess, 
piHuf have boTmhed it. Welcome among ua, ye brave and virtuous 
I rgn-flsentalicM .' and may your example be followed by your succesa-i 

THOMAS PAINE. 
Pom, 1791 
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3 THE MINISTERS AND PREACHERS OF ALL DEPiOMINATIOK» 
OF RELIGION, 



It is the duty of every man, as for as bis ability extends, ta 
:t and expose delusion and error. But nature has not gireu 
Bto every one a talent for the purpose ; and among those to whom 
ftsucti a talent is given, tliere is ollen a want of disposition or of 
^'Courage to do it. 

T The world, or more properly speaking, that finjall part of it 
Lcalled Chtistendom, or the ChristianWorld, has been amused for 
Enore than a, thousand years with accounts of Prophecies in the 
■'Old Testament, about the coming of the person called Jesus 
FChrist, and thousands of sermons have been preached, and vol' 
f nmes written, to make man believe it. 

In the following treatise 1 have examined all the passages in 
he New Teatament, quoted froin the Old, and called prophecies 

I concerning Jesus Christ, and I find no auch thina as a. prophecy 
\ of any such person, and I deny there are any. The passages all 
prelate to circumstances the Jewish nation was in at the time they 

e written or spoken, and not to any thing that was or was not 
Lto happen in the world several hundred years aflerwards ; and I 
pbave shown what the drcumstances were, to which tlie passages 
J apply or refer. 1 have given chapter and verse for every Ihmg 

I I have said, and have not gone out of the books of the Old ana 
iJJew Testament for evidence that the passages are not prophe- 
^mes of the person called Jesus Christ. 

The prejudice of unfounded belief, oflen degenerates into the 
Mqudice of custom, and becomes, at last, rank hypofiri^- — 
"■ 1 men, from custom or fashion, or any worldly motive, pro- 

ir pretend to believe what they do not beb«ve, nor can give- . 
any reason for believing, they unship the helm of their morality ; 
and being no longer honest to their oWn minds, they feel no mo- 
ral difHculty in being unjust to othj^Bi It li from the induence 
of this vice, hypocrisy, that we ede bo many Church and Meet- 
ing-going professors and prelendare to religion, so full of trick 
and deceit in their dealings, and so loose in the performance of 
their engagements, that they eje not to be trusted farther than 
the laws of the country will bind them. Morality ha» up { 
on their minds, no restraint on their actions. 
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One Bcl of preachers make salvation to consist is heMeying. 
They lell [heir congregations, that if ibcy believe in Christ,their 
eine ahal] be forgiven. This, in the first place, is an encourage- 
inent to gin, In a similar manner as when a prodigal young fellow 
told hia father will pay all his debts, he runs into debt the I'ast- 
^er, and becomes the more extravagant : Daddy, says be, pays all, 
'■" id on he goes. Just so in the other case, Christ pays alt, and 
L goes the sinner. 

lathe next place, the doctrine these men preach is not true. 
iTfce New Testament rests itself for credibility and testimony on 
||vhBt are called prophecies in the Old Testament, of the person 
' celled Jesus Christ ; and if there are no such thing as prophe- 
'cies of any such person in the Old Testament, the New TcsiH' . 
nient is a forgery of the councils of Nice nnd Loodocia, and the 
&jth founded ihereon, delusion and falsehood.* 

Another set of preachers tell their congregations that Giod 

'^predestinated and selected from all eternity, a certain number to 

he saved, and a certain number to be damned eternally. If this 

were true, Ike day of Judgment IS r 

and they bad better work at some 

, This doctrine, also, like the fon 
demoralize mankind. Can'a bad n 
that if he is one of those » 

he was born, his reformation will do him no good ; and if he « 
decreed to be saved, he will be saved whether he believes it or 
not i for this ia the result of the doctrine. Such preaching and 
Buch preachera do injury to the moral world. Tiiey had better 
be at the plough. 

As in my political works rny motive and object have been to 
give man an elevated sense of his own character, and free him 
irom the slavish and superelitious absurdity of monarchy and h 
reditary government, so in my publications on religious subjects 
my endeavours have been directed to bring man to a right u 
the reason that God has given ban ; to impress on him the great ^ 
principles of divine morality, justice, mercy, and a benevolent 4 
dispoaticiQ to all men, and to all creatures, and to inspire in him I 
'' ^ilnt. of trustj confidence nnd consolation in his Creator, no- J 
[ackled by the fables of books pretending to be Ike icord of God; j 

Thomas paine. ■ 



T ; llieir pveachii^ is ir 
jseful calling for their liveli- 

ler, hath a direct tendency to 

in be reformed by telling him, 

a decreed to be damned before 
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* AS a great deal is said in the New Testament about drean 
s (iral necessary lo explain (he nature of dream, and to show M 
' Wt operation of tiie mind a dream is produced during alei* ^ 

'hen this is understood wc sholl be the belter enabled to judga* 
rtiether any reliance can be placed upon them; and consequently, , ' 
rhether the several matters la the iVew Testament related oT 
ieserve the credit which the writers of Ibat book and 
id commentators ascribe to lliem. 
In order to understand the nature of dreams, or of thai which' 
Impasses in ideal vision during a state of sleep, it is first necessary 
to understand the composition and decomposition of the humai) 
blind. 

The lliree great faculties of the mind are Imagination, Jon*- 
pjBzNT, and Memoky. Every action of Ibe mind comes under on"* 
rior other of these faculties. In a state of wakefulness, as in tb 
Fday-timc, these three faculties are ail active^ but that ia seldoi 
nthe case in sleep, and never perfectly; and Ibis is the cause Chi 
^our dreams are not bo regular and rational as our wakin^ 

'' The seat of tiiat collection of powers or faculties, that consEi- 
tte what is called the mind, is in the brain. There is not, and 
innot be, any visible demonstration of this anatomically, but ac- 
"ints happening to living persons, show if to be so. An injury 
e to the brain by a fracture of the skull will sometimes change 
B wise man into a childish idiot ; a being without mind. But so 
IB nature been of that sajutam tatictonaa of man, the 
fKSJn, that of all the external accidents Co which humanity is auh- 
t, this happens the most seldom. But we often see it happen- 
gjby long and habitual inCempe ranee. 

Whether those three faculties occupy distinct apartments of the 

in, is known only to that Almighty power that formed and 

FiOrganized it We can eee the external effects of muscular mo- 

'n all the members of the body, though itsprimum mobile, or 

it moving cause, is unknown to man. Our external motions 

e sometimes the effect of intention, and aomefimcs not. If we 

e sitting and intend to rise, or standing and intend to sit, or to 

) limbs obey that intention as if they heard the order 

Jut we m^e a thousand motioas evety day, and that as 

B waking as sleeping, that have no prior intention to direct 



thorn. "Each tnember acta as if it had a will or mind of its own, ! 

Mao governs the whole when he pleases to govern, but in the I 
interima the several patta, like little auburbs, govern themsclvefl J 
without consulting the sovereign. 

But all these motioos, whatever be the generating c: 

I'ttfemal and visible. But with respect to the brain, i 

'^ observation can be made upon it. AH is mystery ; all is 

n that womb of thought. 

Whetiier the brain is a mass of matter in continual re 

- iher it has a vibrating pulsutivc motion, or a heavbg and h 

motion, like matter in fermentation ; whether dilferent parts «i 
' the brain have diflerent motionB according ta the faculty that oS 
' employed, be it the imagination, the judgment, or (he memff' " 
'^" man knows nothing of il. He knows not the cause of his o 
r, .vit. His own bram conceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible things, aa metaphysical < 
, aometimea be compared lo physical things, the operations of ' 
distbct and several faculties have some resemblance to tl: 
chanism of a watch. The main spring which puts all in n 
corresponds lo the imagination ; the pendulum or balance, whi 
, corrects and regulates that motion, corresponds to the _ 
and the hand and dial, like the memory, record the operations. 

Now in proportion as these several faculties sleep, slumber, T 
keep awake, during the continuance of a dream, in that prop< 
tion the dream will be reasonable or frantic, remembered or 
gotten. 

If there is any faculty in mental man that never sleeps, 
that volatile thing Ihe imagination: the case is diflerent with tl 
judgment and memory. The sedate and sober constitution 
the judgment easily disposes it to rest ; and as to the memo 
it records in silence, and is active only when it is called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to sleep may be perceived by 
sometimes beginning to dream before we are fully asleep 
selves. Some random thought runs in the mind, and we start, 
it were, into recollection that we are dreamiug between sleo] 
and waking. 

If the judgment sleeps whilst the imagination keeps awake, 
dream will be a riotous assemblage of mis*shapen images 
ranting idcae, and the more active the imagination is, the i 
the dream will be. The most inconsistent and the most im 
ble things will appear right ; because that faculty, whose _ 
ince it is to keep order, is in a stale of absence. The master< 
the school is gone out, and the boys are in nn uproar. 

If the memory sleeps, we shall iiave no other knowledge of' 
dream than that we have dreamt, without knowing what it \ 
about. In this case it is sensation, rather than recollection, thi 
acts. The dream baa given us some sense of pain or troutde, b$ 
wc feel it aa a hurt, rather than remember it oa a vision. ^ 
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If raemorj' only slumbera, we shall have s faint remembnmcs 
<J the dream, and ailcr a few minutei it will eometimcs happen 
that the principal pa^sagea of the dream will occur (o us more 
fiilly. The cHuee of this is, that the memory will sometimes - 
continue slumhering or sleepiug afier we are awake oursetvee, 
and that eo fully, that it may, and sometimes does happen, 
that we do not immediately recollect where we are, nor vhat we 
have been about, or have to do. But when the memory etarts 
into wakefulness, it brings the knowledge of these things back 
upon us, like a Hood of light, and sometimes the drcatn with it. . 

But the most curious circumstanpe of the mind in a. stale of 
dream, is the power it has to become the agent of every persoD, 
character and tiling, of which it dreams. It carries on conver- 
sation with several, asks questions, hears answers, gives aad t&- ' 
-ceives information, and it acta all these parts itself. 

But however various and eccentric the imagination may be in 
the creation of images nnd ideas, it cannot supply the place of 
memory, with respect to things that are forgotten when we aie 
■wake. For example, if we have forgottec the name of a per 
»on, and dream of seeing liim and asking him his name, he cnn- 
nol tell it j for it is ourselves asking ourselves the question. 

But though the imagination counot supply the place of real 
memory, it has the wild faculty of counterfeiting memory. It 
dreams of persons it never knew, and talks with them as if it re- 
membered them as old acquaintances. It relates circunislancea 
that never happened, and tells them as if they had happened. It 
goes to places that never existed, and knows where all the streets 
Bfld houses are, as if it had been there before. The scenes il cre- 
ates often appear as scenes remembered. It will somelimeB act 
« dream within a dream, and, in'the delusion of dreaming, tell a 
ilream it never dreamed, and (ell il as if it was from memory. It 
may also be remarked, that the imagination in a dream, has no 
idea of time, as lime. !t counts only by circumstances ; and if a 
;^ccegsion of circumstanced pass in a dream that would require > 
A great length of time to accomplish them, it will appear to the 
dreamer that a length of time equal (hereto has passed also. 
~ , As this is tiie stale of the-mind in dream, it may rationally be 
aid that every person is mad once in twenty-four hours, for were 
he lo act in the day as he dreami in the night, he would be coiw 
fiiied for a lunatic. In a state of wakefulness, those three facnl- 
ties being olj alive, and acting in union, constitute the rational , . 
.man. In dreams it is otherwise, and therefore that state which ; :. 
is called insanity, appears to be no other than a disunion of tliaw . 
-^"^ulties, and a cessation of the judgment, during wakefulness, 

oAen experience during sleep ; and idiocity, into , . 
persons have fallen, is that cessation of all the fiuff^ --o 
£fi^ of which we can be Heneible, when we happen to wake hfCiip ■'■ 
our memory. ■ tv'i" 
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In this view of the mind, how absurd is it to place reliance 
upon dreams, and how much more absurd to make them a foun- 
dation for religion ; yet the lieiief that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, begotten by the Holy Ghost, a being never heard of be- 
fore, stands on the story of an old man's dream. " Jlad behold 
the angel of the Lord appeared lo Joseph in a di-entn, layiag, Jottph, 
ihou son of Baoidj fear not tliou lo iake unlo tket Mary thy wife. 
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s conceited in her is of the Soty Ghost." — Matt. 

After this we have the childish stories of three or four other 
dreama ; about Joseph going into Egypt ^ about bis coming back 
again ; about Ibis, and abuu .hat, and thia story of dreunis has 
thrown Europe into a dream for more than a thousand years. AH 
the efforts that nature, reason, and conscience have made to 
awaken man from it, have been ascribed by priestcraft and sn- 
, persticion to the workings of the devil, and had it not been for the 
^ American revolution, which by establishing' the tminersat right i^ 
, first opened the way to free discusiion, and for the 
French revolution which followed, this religion of dreams had 
continued to be preached, and that after it had ceased to be be- 
lieved. Those who preached it and did not believe it, still be- 
lieved the delusion necessary. They were not bold enough to 
be honest, nor honest enough to be bold. 

[Every new religion, like a new play, requires a new appara- 
tus of dresses and machinery, to fit the new characters it creates. 
The story of Christ in the New Testament brings a new being 
upon the stage, which it calls the Holy Ghost ; and the story of 
Abraham, the father of the Jew's, in the Old Testament, gives 
existence to a new order of beings it calls Angels. — There waa 
no Holy Ghost before tbo time of Christ, nor Angels before the 
time of Abraham. — We hear nothing of these winged gentlemen, 
till more than two thousand years, according to the Bible chron- 
ology, from the time they say the heavens, the earth, and all 
tlierein were made : — After this, they hop about as thick as bird« 
in a grove ; — The first we hear of pays his addresses to Hagar 
in the wilderness ; then three of them visit Sarah ; another wres- 
tles a fall with Jacob ; and these birds of pas^ge having foudd 
their way lo earth and back, are continually coming and going. 
They eat and drink, and up again to heaven. — ^VVhat they do 
with the food they carry away, the Bible does not tell us. — Peiw 
haps they do as the birds do, *»*##• 
One would think that a system loaded with such gross and vul- 
gar absurdities as scripture religion is, could never have obtained 
credit ; yet we have seen what priestcraft and fanaticism could 
do, and credulity believe. 

From angels in the Old Testament, we get to prophets, lo. 
witches, to aeers of visions, and dreamers of dreama, and some-., 
tiiTX's we are told, as in 2 Sam. chap. ix. ver. 15, that God whi»- 
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pars in the ear — At other times we a.re not told how the impidM 
WW given, or whether sleeping or waking — In 2 Sam. chap, xxir. 
ver. 1, it ia said, " Snd again Ute migti- of the Lordwai kindUi 
agaiast Israel, aitd he mojjed David against ikan to lay, go tumbte 
■nraeland JudahJ' — And in 1 Chro. chap. xxi. ver. 1, when th« 
same story is again related, it is said, '-.nd Salan stood i^agakltt^- 
brad, and moved David la number hracL" 

Whether this was done sleeping or waking, we are not tdd, 
"liut it seeins that David, whom they call "a niiu after God's own ^ 
heart," did not know by what spirit he was moved ; and as to 
n called inspired penmen, they agree so well about th«. , 
. matter, that in one book they say that it was God, and in ttn 
■ "Other that it was the Devil. 

. The idea that writers of the Old Testameot had of a Ood n 
• boisterous, contemptible and vulgar. — They make him the Man. <i 
of the Jews, the %hling God of Israel, the conjuring God of^ 
their Priests and Prophets. — They tell as man/cables of h' 
the Greeks fold of Hercules- * * * # * 
They make their God to say esultingly, "/ wilt gel me h 

Xn Pharaoh., and vpon his Host, upon kia Chariots end ujdok Am ^ 
rsaaen." — And that he may keep his word, they make him set 
« trap in the Red Sea. in the dead of the night, for Pharaoh, hiB 
bost, and his horses, and drown them as a rat-catcher would do 
_i «i many rata — Great honour indeed! the story of Jack the Giant- 
IT .UUer is better told ! 

They pit him against the Egyptian magicians to conjure witll 
' m ; the three first essays are a dead match — Each party turns 
ia rod into a serpent, the rivers into blood, and creates frogs; but 
n the fourth, the God of the Israelits obtains the laurel, ha 
en them all over with lice! — The Egyptian magicians cannvt 
iie same, and this lousy triumph proclaims the victory ! 
' Tbey make their God to rain fire and brimstone upon Sodom 
I Gomorrah, and belch fire and smoke upon mount Sinai, u 
vaa the Pluto of the lower regions. They make him sak 
's wife like pickled pork ; they moke him pass like Shak- 
's Queen Mab into the brain of their priests, prophets, and 
topheteses, and tickle them into dreams, and after making him 
Pay all kind of tricks, they confound him with Satai, and leava 
at a loss to know what God they meant ! 
This is the descriptive God ofthe Old Testament ; and aa to 
IB New, though the authors of it have varied the scene, the; 
continued the vulgarity. 

man ever to be the dupe of priestcraft, the slave of supersli- 
Is he never to have just ideas of his Creator F It is better 
to believe there ih a God, than to believe of him falsely, 
behold the mighty universe that surrounds us, and dart 
lUr contemplation into the eternity of space, fiUxd innumer- 

it irbs, revolving in eternal harmony, hoi ■ must the 
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' ■' " . taiet of the Old and New Testmnents, profanely caHed tbe won 

'■V, of God, appear lo Ihoughtful roan! The stupendous wisdom,) 

\..''... ' and unerring order, tliat reign and govern throughout this n 

^:\ , droUB whole, and call ub to reflection, put lo ihame llie Bible ! — ■ j 

ij*!-.--' The God of eternity, and of all that ia real , is not the God of pi 

V^- ing dreams, and shadows of man's imagination ! The God ofj 

JC-^' .- ■ truth, ia not the God of fable ; the belief of a God begotten and^ 

'iS^- K God crucified, ia a God blasphemed It is making a profanet^l 

f^^Lt uae of reason.]* jf 

Bi^ I shall conclude this Essay on Dream with the two first Ysraaijj 

n^^'.',' of the 34th chapter of Ecclesiasticus, one of the books of 11 
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it hopes of a man void ofimdenlatuiitiff are vain and faka'A 
M lyt up fools — ffhoso regardetk dreams it like kim tt 
! a skadoiv, and follovifUt after Ihevtind." 
I now proceed to an examination of the passages in the Bihlejfl 
'' 'CsDed prophecies of the coming of Chrisl, and to show there ai<£|L 
no prophecies of any such person. That the passages clandes^ \ 
tinely styled prophecies are not prophecies, and that they refer 
.to circumstances the Jewish nation was ia at the time they n 
written or spoken, and not to any distance of future time or per- 
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IhB liflnJ writing of Mr. P. a 
t&l, 1 ha\e thought, pjoper li 
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AN 

EXAMINATION 

or THE 

PASSAGES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

QUOTED FROM THE OLD, AND CALLED PROPHECIES OF THE COMING OF 

JESUS CHRIST. 



^"This work was first published by Mr. Paine, at New-York, in 

1807, and was the last of his writings edited by himself. It is 

evidently extracted from his answer t<) the bishop of LlandafT, or 

from his third part of the Age of Reason, both of which, it ap- 

p(;ars by his will, he left in manuscript. The term, " The Bisli- 

iopj^'' occurs in this examination six times without designating what 

pishop is meant. Of all the replies to his second part of the Age 

jof Reason, that of bishop Watson was the only one to which he 

paid particular attention ; and he is, no doubt, the person here 

^alluded to. Bishop Watscm's apoloory for the Bible had been 

published some years before ^Ir. V. left France, and the latter 

•composed his answer to it, and also his third part of the Age of 

: A^ason, \v\u\o. in that country. 

(»f ',\um .Mr. Paine arrived in America, and found that liberal 
( a(r;ions on relij^ion were in disrepute, tbriMiirh the induence of 
1 criocrisy and superstition, he derlin(Hl publishing the entire of 
t il:; works which he had prepari^l ; o!)servinuj that " an author 
might lose the credit he had accpiired by wriiin:!: too much." He 
laowever '^iiw. to the public the exa!nin:ition b^'fore us, in a pam- 
phlet torm. But the apathy whicn apeeanul to prevail at that 
time in reoard to religious inquiry, t'r.lly deteririin(Hl him to dis- 
continue^ the publication of his theob)i:if*ai wiitui/js. In this case, 
taking only a j)ortion of one of the works before mentioned, he 
those a title adapted to the particular part selected.] 



Tin: passages called Prophecies of, or concerning Jesus Christ, 
in the old Testament, may be classed under tiie two Ibllowing 
hea(U : — 

First, those referred to in the four books of the New Testa- 
ment, called the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. 

Second) v, those which translators and commentators have, of 
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their own imagination, erected into propheciea, and drubbed wftfi 
that title at the bead of tbe several chapters of tbe Old Testa- 
ment. Of these it is scarcely worth while to waste lime, ink, 
and paper upon ; I shall therefore confine myself chiefly to those ' 
referred to in the aforesaid four books of the New Testameot. '[ 
If I show that these are not prophecies of the person called Je- j 

sua Christ, nor have reference to any such person, 

ietttly needless to combat those which translators or the Church 
' have invented, and for which they had no other authority than 
their own imagination. 

I begin with the book called the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew. 

In the first chap. ver. 18, it is said, " JVoip the birth of Jenur 1 
Christ was oa (his wise, ; when his mother Mary was espoiued to Jo- / 
i^k, before thtij came together, she was Foiran with chi 
THE HOLY GHosr." — This is going a little too fast ; because t». "] 
make this verse agree with the next it should have said n 
than that sft* loos fotund irilA ehildj forthe nest verse saya, "Thes j 
Joseph her husbam being: a jtut man, and not willing to make hefi 
public example, was minded to pvl her Qicai/priiu7j."— ConscquenttJ 
^ly Joseph had found out no more than that she was with childj 
•and he knew it was not by himself 
I " : v. SO. i' dttd while he thought of these Wiings (that is, whetlierj 
,.;he ^idd put her away privily, or make apublic example of her,)- 
idtoid (he .Sngel of Uk Lord appeared to him is a sreaat (that iaA 
Joseph dreamed that an angel appeared unto him) aayinj!;, JoaephA 
4ht>u son of Sarid, fear not to take unlo IkeeMary thyu-ife,fortha~ 
'tehich is conceived i» her u cfthe HoUj Ghost. Jind she ahaUbrint 
&r& a son, a>id thou shall call his fiarae Jeaiis ; for he shall a 
jUs people from their sins." 

Wow, without entering into any discussion upon the r 
detnerits of tbe account here given, it is proper ta observe, 
it has no higher authority than that of a dream ; for it i 
eible for a man to behold any thing in a dream, but that which li 
dreams of. I ask not, therefore, whether Joseph (if there was 
such a man) had such a dream or not; because, admitting hehai' 
it proves nothing. So wonderfiil and rational is the faculty o 
Ihfi mind in dreams, that it acts the part of all the cbnracters i] 
imagination creates, and what it thinks it hears from any of th 

10 other than what the roving rapidity of its own imagination 

invents. It is therefore nothing to me what Joseph dreamed o" 

whelber of the fidelity or infidehty.ol'his wife. — I pay n' 

to my own dreams, and I should be weak indeed to put faith ia\ 

J 'he dreams of another, j 

The versesthatfollowthose I have quoted, are the words oftfa« 
wKter of the book of Matthew. " JVW (says he) all IhiM (that' 
V>i %]) tbia dreaming and this pregnancy) waa done that il might 
ii finiUled vih^ch vKu. spoken of Sk Lord by Ike Prophet, saying. 
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" Bthold a virgin shall be with chiid, and akatl bring forOi a ton, 
and Ikey »haU call his name Emmanwl, fchich being int^reUd, tt^ 
God with us." 

This passage is in Isaiah, chap. vii. ver. 14, and the writer of 
the/book of Matthew endeavours to make his readers believe that 
this passage is a prophecy of the person called Jesus Christ, 

. is no such thing — and I ... ^ 

eessary that I c:(plain tb 

I by Isaiah ; the reader will 1 

'. their being a prophecy of Ji 

■l.referencc to such a person, 






9 Jirst ae- 

n of these words being spoken 
len easily perceive, (hat so far from 
SU9 Christ, Ihey have not the least 
ir any thing that could happen in the 
r lime that Christ ia said to have lived — which was about seven 
) hundred years after the time of laaiah. The case is this t 

On the death of Solomon the Jewish nation split into two mon- 
archies ; one called the kingdom of Judah, the capital of which 
vas Jerusalem ; the other the kingdom of Israel, the capital of 
which was Samaria. The kingdom of Judah followed the line 
of David, and the kingdom of Israel that of Saul i and these two 
L Tival monarchies frequently carried on fierce wars against eacb 

At the time Ahaz was king of Judali, wliich was in the time of 
l^saiah, Pekah was king of Israel : and Fekah joined himself to 
in, king of Syria, to make war against Ahaz, king ol'Judali \ 
d those two kings marched a confederated and powerful um/} 
it Jerusalem. Ahaz and his people became alarmed at On 
r, and " their hearli mere mored as Ihe trees of thx wiod af 
Mved mithXhe wind." Isaiah, chap. vii. ver. 3. 

In this perilous situation of things, Isaiah addressed himself ti> 

\haz, and assures him, in the name of Ihe Lord (Ihe cant phrsee 

f all the prophets) that these two kings should not succeed 

' ' ' ■ I to assure him thai this should be the case (the 

r directly contrary') teHs Ahaz to ask a bign of 

e Lord.' This Ahaz declined doing, giving as a reason, that 

e would not tempt the Lord : upon which Isaiah, who pretends 

I to be sent from God, says, ver. 14, "Therefore Ihe Lord himself 

shall give you a sign, behold a virsin ihaU conceive and bearawn 

— Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to rofiisethv 

evil and choose the good — For before the child shall know to re- 

(iise iho evil and choose the good, tho land which thou abhorreat 

shall bo forsalten of both her kings" — meaning the king of I»- ■ 

^rael and Ihe king of Syria*, who were marching against him. 

mm. pAnp.' }^f iii. vtr. lal. Abaz wa& Iwiiry veora old when hebpgaDId 

iight of lbs Laid.— Ffl-. 5. Wlit-rElbre <lie Lonl hii God de[»ere(l liim iMO 

id of Ibt king of Syria, nnil iliej smote him, niid carried smy k ma mi^ 

ihem rspUvB and bcoughl iheai id DaniaBnia : and he wnt hIeij ddimred iDlti 

_iil n( tin kii>g of IfiTSfl, wba BQiDip biin with agTE^i Abughier. ^ 

r. e. And Pekah (king of liniel) slew in Jiidnh un liundred und IwoMiy ihaii- 

' "— ° •-••^ childrenof lBriieli::nTieiliiwttyaipliyeur ilKir 

g. Mill and daughlcis _ 
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fiXlMINATION OF 

Here then is the sign, which was to be the birtu of a chiM,' 
Bod thai cbilii a. sun ; atid here also ia the time hmiled for the ac- 
compliahment of the sign, namely, before the child should know 
' to refuse the evil and chooao the good. 

The thing, therefore, to be a sign of bucccbs to Ahaz must be 

Botnething that would take place before the event of the battle 

then pending between him and the two kings could be known. A 

' thing lo be a sign must precede the thing signitied. The sign of 

\ rain must be before the ruin. 

It would have been mockery and insulting nonsense for Isaiah 
[- to have assured Ahaz us a sign that these two kings should not 
I iprevBil against him ; that a child should be born seven hundred 
^yeara after he was dead; and that before the child so bom 
^should know to refuse the evil and choose the good, be, Ahaz, . 
t <fdiould be dehvered fi'om the danger he was then immediately { 
|(lIireBteQed with. 

But the case is, that the child of which Isaiah speaks wa 
^ MWI child, with which his wife or his mistress was then pregnarrt ; 
win he says in the next chapter, v. 2, "^nd I took unio me failltfid • 
rmlnemes to rtcord, Uriuk the prietl, tmd ZtckariaJi the sou of Jeb- ■ j 
Ivrcehtdft ; aiui I uxnJ unJo Ike prophelesa, aitd she conceived and \ 
r a son ;" and he sqys at ver. 18 of the same chapter, " Be- 
d J and the children whom tlic Lord halh given me are for signs 
^'ahd fffT inondtrs in hmtV 

^^' It inay not be improper here to observe, that the word trana- 
tjated a otrgin in Isaiah, does not signify a virgin in Hebrew, but 
^ndrely a yoang teoinan. Tlie tense also is falsihed in the trani- : 
ri^tion. Levi gives the Hebrew text of the ]4lh ver. of the 7th I 
r'dhaii. of Isaiah, and (he Iranslation in English with il — "■Behold I 
Eiff^|itlin^ woman i» iciih child ajid bcareth a son." The expression, j 
■■^t^ he, ia in the present tense. This translation agrees with the | 
Kother circuraslauccs related of the birth of Ihis child, which was J 
I ;to be a sign to Ahaz, But as the true translation could not have 4 
"■■been imposed upon the ^^'orld aa a prophecy of a child lo be born 1 
•fBeven hundred years a^erwards, (he Christian translators have 
|l'ftd;Sifted the original ; and instead of making Isaiah to say, be- 
L,4told a young icoinan ts witli child and bcareik a son — they make 
' hhn to say, behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son. It is 
• however onlv necessary for a person to read the 7(h and 8th 
Ach&ptera of Isaiah, and he will be convinced that the passage 
' question is no prophecy of the person called Jesus Christ. 
h'pBSB on to the second passage quoted from the Old Testament by 
► the New, as a prophecy oi' Jesus Christ, 
» Matthew, chap. ii. ver. 1. "Now when Jesus was horn i 
Bethlehem of Judah, in the days of Herod the king, behold thefa:' 
came wise men from the east to Jerusalem — saying, where is he * 
"^at is bom king of the Jews i for we have seen liis star in the ' 
tot] and are come to worship him. When Herod, the hi^. 




48,; 

l«ard these things, he was troulited, and all Jerusaleni Vith Jiim ;f 
— and when he had gathered all the chief priests and scfibw.irf' r 
the people togetlter, he demauded of them where Cliriat'ihoold 
be born — and they said unto him, in Bethlehem, in tlie luul of 
. Judea ; for thus it is written by the prophet — ami Ikmi Bdhlehau, ' '^\ 

in the land ofJndea, arl tiioanot llie Itaat ataoixg the Prineu I^Jm^f'' 

■ dea,forotiloflkeeihaUcomea Governor Ihal shall rule «y pt^e *', 

Jgrael." This passage is in Micah, chap. v. ver. 2. • ■..;■' 

I pass over the absurdity of seeing and following a star in ths =■■ :\ 
day-time, as a man would a Will nith Uu T«isp, or a candle audJao- . 
tern at night i and also that of seeing it in the east, whea them^ '' 
selves came from the east ; for could such a thing be seen at alt 
to serve Ihem for a guide, it must be in ihe west to them. I .' 
confine myself solely to the passage called a proj>hec7 of Jemia :f 
Christ. 

The book of Micah, in the passage above quoted, chap. ». ver. ,',f 
I, is speaking of some person without mentioning hia name^ ■ ' 
from whom some great achievements were expected ; but the de^ 
scription he gives of this person at the 5th verse, proves evident- 
ly that it is not Jesus Christ, for he says at the dtii ver. " and Um 
man shall be the peace when the Assyrian shall come into our 
land, and when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall we ratsft 
up ag'ninst bim (fbat is, againsl iJje Assyrians) seven shepherd* 
and eight principal men— v. 6. And they shall waste the iand 
of Assyria with the sword, and the land of Nimrod on the en- 
trance thereof ; thus shall He (the person spoken of at Ihe head ' 
of the second verse) deliver us from the Assyrian when he coat- ■ 
elh into our land, and when he treadeth within our bordera." 

This is so evidently descriptive of a military chief, that U caiH 
not be applied lu Clirisl without outraging the character they 
pretend to give us of him. Besides which, the circumstance* 
of'the times here spoken of, and tbose of the times in wbicli.i '" 
Christ is said to have lived, are in contradiction to each other.r^ 
It was the Romans, and not tha Assyrians, that had conquerM 
and jnere in ike land of Judea, and Irod in their palaces when 
Christ was burn, and when ho died, and so far from his driving 
them out, it was they who signed the warrant for his e.xecutioDr' 
and he suffered under it. 

Having thus shown that this is do prophecy of Jesus Christ, I 
pass on to the lliird passage quoted from the- Old Testament bjr 
the New, as a prophecy of him. 

This, like tlie first I have spoken of, is introduced by a dream. 
Joseph dreameth another dream, and dreamelh that he sfelh 
another angel. The account begins at the 13th ver. of 3d chtq>. \^ 
of Matthew. ■ 

" The angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, say- 
ing. Arise, and take the young child and his mother and fice m- 
ta £gyp(, and be thou there until I bring thee word : For Herod 
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U soek the life or the /oung child to deslroy htm. Wlien li« 
jse lie look tlie yi>ung child and his mollier liy night and de- 
uFted into Egy|>t — and was there until the ilcitli oi' Herod, Ihtt 
' ht be liimllcd which waa spoken of the Lord Uy the propti- 
flng, " Oi(( «/' E^ifp' ftowe I called my iuh." 
A paasago is in Uie hook of Ilosea, cha^. xi. ver, 1. Tba 
are, *' VVhen lardLl was a clidd then 1 loved him and vollr- 
,y »m Old iif E^ijit — \i they called them, so tiicy weat li 
), they sacriht.ed unto B lalani and burnt incense to graven 

JCi." 

rilia paeeagp, falsFlj calli 
ibcliildr«n ul laiael lommg out of Kgypt ti 
lOhr And tn the idolatry they co-nunitted afterwarda. To make ' 
■ r to Jesus Christ, lie must then be llie person who satj-t- 
ii> Baalam aiul bin At iiiceiue (t> graven images, for the per- 
ed out of Egypt by liie collective name, Israel, and the^ 
uornmilting ibis idolatry, are the smne persons, or the 
lantsof tlium. This then can be no prophecy of Jesua 
t, unless they axe willing to make an idolaior of him. [ pass 
> the fourth passage called a prophecy by the writer of tha 
k of Mmthew. 

is introduced by a story, told by nobody hut himself, and 
scarcely believed by any body, of the slaughter of all the chil* 
■drva under two years old, by the commaDd of Herod. A thing 
which it is not probable should be done by Herod, as he on- 
ly held an odice uader the Kouian government, to which appeals 
could always be had, as we see in the case of Paul. 

Mailhew, however, having made or told his story, says, chaji. 
ii. V. n. — " Then was fulfilled tiiat which was spoken by Jere- 
my, Uie prophet, sayiag, — la Rutaah ims there a iitnce heard, la- 
^ ' ''jU| vieepiag ajid ereal uwunttng' ; Rackael ttwcpiiie Jor Atfr 
ty and would not be comforted btcauK they were not.' I 

This passage is in Jeremiah, chafi. xxxi, ver. 15, and this | 
tM, wiien separated from the verses belbre and after it, and 
lich explain^its application, aiigbt with equal propriety be Bp> 
^tfd to every case of wars, sieges, and other violences, such aa 
Ibe Cbrisliana thenuelves have often done to the Jews, wher« 
mothers UrLve lamented the loss of their children. There j 
nothing in the verse taken singly that designates or points out J 
nny particular application of it^ otherwise than it points to some j 
cifcuxnstances which, at the time of writing il, had already hap- I 
pvned, and not In a thing yet to happen, for the verse ia in tha 
pieler or papt tense. I go to explain the case, and bIiow the ap- 
plication of the verse. 

Jeiemial] lived in the time that Nebuchadnezzar besieaed, 
took, plundered, and destroyed Jerusalem, and led the Jew 
cAptive to Itabylon. He carried his violence against the ievm 2 
to ever^ extreme. H« slew the was of king Zedekiali bcbrtk 1 




s. 



his (ace, Ke then put out the eyes o[ Zedekiah, and Kept him in 
priaoa till the day of his death. 

It is of tliis time of sorrow and auRering to the Jews that Je- 
Temiah is speaking. Their temple was destroyed, their laud des- 
olated, their nation and government entirely broken up, and 
themselves, men, women, and children, carried into captivity. 
They had too many sorrows of their own, immediately hefiwo ■ 
their eyes, to permit them, or any of their chiefs, to be employ- 
ing themselves on things that might, or might not, happen in Ihfl' 
world seven hundred years afterwards. 

It is, as already observed, of thia time of sorrow and sufiermg 
to the Jews that Jeremiah is speaking in the. verse in question. ' , 
In the two ne\t verses, the 16th and ITth, he endeavours to oon- 
Bole the sufferers by giving them hopes, and according to the . 
fashion of speaking in those days, assurances from ihe Lord, that . 
their sufferings should have an end, and that their children ahovUi '. 
rehtrw again to Iheir men lajid. But I leave Ihe vorses to spc 
for themselves, and the Old Testament to testify against tbei' 
Mew. 

Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. ver. 16. — " Thus saith the Lord, a voice 
foos heard in Ramah (it is in the preter tense) lamentation and 
bitter weeping : Rachael, weeping for her children because they 
were nrit," 

Verse 16. — "Thus saith the Lord, reiVain thy voice from 
weeping, and thine eyes from tears ; for tliy work shall be re- 
warded, saith the Lord, and iuev thall cojue again from ihe land 
.of the emmy." ' ^^^ 

Terse 17. — " And there is hope in thine end, aaith the Lotd, jf^ 
that tky children ihall come again to their own border." t." ^; 

By what 3trano;e ignorance or imposition is it, that the children ' 
of which Jetetni^ speaks, (meaning the people of the Jeinrii \ 
nation, scripturally called children if Igrael, and not mere infttOi "';; 
under two years old,) and who were to return again frnm the" \, ,~' 
land of the enemy, and come again into their own borders, cliii^"' 
mean the children that Matthew makes Herod to slangltt« ^ 
Could (hose return again from the land of the enen^, orlwwMV'T: 
the land of the enemy be applied to them ? Could they ootne 
again to their own borders f Good heaven 1 How has the #oTld'' 
been imposed upon by Testament-makers, priestcraft, imd pre- ' ^v 
tended projiheciea. I pass on to the liflh passage called a pro- ■ 
phecy of Jesus Christ. ' y 

This, like two of the former, is introduced by dream. Joseph " 
dreamed another dream, and dreamelh of another Angel. And 
Matthew is again the historian of the dream and the dreamer. 
If it were aaked how lUiLlthew could know what Joseph dreamed, 
neither the Bishop not all the Church could aiawcr the question. 
Perliaps it was Matthew, that dreamed and not Joseph ; that is, 
Joseph dreWMd by pn»^ in Matthew'14 brain, aa thev tell ua'^f 
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uggid in head and 
order to be hooted aa a 



Daniel dreftmed for \ebucfaadnezzaj'. But be this as it may, - 
I go oD with my subject. 

The account of this dream is in Malthew, chap. ii. yer. 19. — 
" But when Herod was dead, bcbold an angel of tiie Lord sp- 
peorod in a dream to Joseph in Egypt — Saving, ariae and te^e 
the young child and its mother, and go into (he land of Israel, 
for they are dead which sought Ihe young child's life — and he 
KTOsc and took the young child and Ids mother, and came into the 
land of Israel. But when he beard that Archelaus did reign in 
Judeain the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither.' 
Notwilhstauding being warned of God in a dream (here is an- , 
other dream) he turned aside into the parts of Galilee ; and ho ' 
came and dwelt in a city called JVazarm, that it miskt hefulfiiUi'.^ 
vikitk isai ipoltAn by lliepi-opheU. — Ht shall bs called a J^Tatarine." . ' 

Here ia good circumstantial evidence, that Matthew dreamed, 
fat there ia no such parage in all the Old Testament : and I in- 
vite the bishop and all the priests in Christendom, including 
those of America, to produce it. 1 pass onto the sixth passage, 
called a prophecy of Jesua Christ. 

This, aa Swifi says on another occasii 
iAoii/der,; it need only to be seen in 
forced and tar-fetched piece of impositio 

Matthew, chap, iv, v. 12. " Now when Jesus heard that 
John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee— and leaving 
Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon Ihe 
sea coast, in the borders of Zebuton and Nephthalim — That it 
might be fiiltillcd which was spoken by Esaias ([saiah) the i 
prophet, saying, 77ie land of Zebidon and the land of J^ephtkaKm, I 
by Ike waij of lite seo, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the Genliles — ffie ' 
people vikicli sat in darkness saw great Uski, and to them ivkick sat 
m me region and shadow of death, light is springing upon them." 

I wonder Matthew has not made the cris-croas-fow, or the i 
chriat-croas-row (I know not how the priests spell it) into a pro- 
phecy. He might as well have done this as cut out these un- 
connected and undeacriptive sentences from the place they stand ■ 
in and dubbed Ihcm with that title. 

The words, however, are in Esaiah, chap. is. ver. 1, 2, as fol- 

" Neverthelesa the dimness shall not be such e 
resation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of ZebuUm j 
and the land of .yephlhali, and i^rmard did more grievonsly af-ti 
Jlict her by tlie way of the sea, beyond Jordan in Galdee of the «" 
tions." 

All this relates to two circumstances thai had already happened, 
at the Ume these Words in Isaiah were written. The one, where 
the land of Zebulon and Nephthali had been lightly afflicted, and 
aDerwards more grievously by the way of the sea. But observe, 
reader, how Matthew has falsified the text. He begins bis quota- 
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^on at a part of Ihe verse where there is not so much as a coniina, 
l^nd thereby cuts off every thing that relates to Ihe first affliction. 
Uje then leaves out a!l that relates to the second affliction, and by 
Hhis means leaves out every thing that makes the veree intelli^ 
Kle, and reduces it to a senseless skeleton of names of towns. 
^ To bring this imposition of Matthew clearly and immediately 
toiofore the eye of the reader, 1 will repeat the verse, and put. be- 
Vtween crotchets the words he has lell out, and put in Italics those 

■ be has preserved. ' 

■J [Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in lier vex^ 
K^tion when at the first he lightly afflicted] the lami of Zebulan tmd'. 
W&e taiul of jyephthali, [and did aflerwarda more grievously afHict 
par] 6)/ tht looj of the sea beyond Jordan in Galilee of ike nolioHf. ■ 
W What gross imposition is it to gut, as tho pliraac is, a verse in , 

■ this manner, render it perfectly senseless, and then puff it off oo 
la credulous world as a prophecy. 1 proceed to the nest verse. ' 

■ Ver. 2. "The people that walked in darkness have seen a^ 
■igrcat li^rht ; tliey that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, ' 
Kilpon them hath the light sliined." All this is historical, and not 
Kathe least prophetical. The whole is in the preter tense : it 
Hipeaks of thhigs that kad btea accamplvihed at the time the words ■ 
^prere written, and not of things to be accomplished atlcrwarda. ' 
I As then the passage is in no possible sense prpphctical, nor, - 

intended to be so, and that to attempt to make it so, is not only to 
falaily the original, but to commit a criminal imposition ; ft is ' 
matter of no concern to us, otherwise than as curiosity, to kaow i 
.■who the people were of which the passage speaks, that sat in 
darkness, and what the light was that had shined in upon them. 
f ^ If we look into (he preceding chapter, the 8th, of which the 
^ 9th is only a continuation, we shall find the writer speaking, at 
[ the l;)th verse, of "wiic'ifi and miords who peep aboul and mnt-. 
I ter," and of people who made application to them \ and he prcach- 
I es and oxiiorts them against this darksome practice. It is of this 
Lpeoplb, and of this darksome practice, or walking in darknen, . 
Bxhat he is speaking at the 2d verse of the 9th chapter ; and with ' 
^nespect to the light that had shimd in upon Ihtm, it refers entirely to 
^KiU own ministry, and to the boldiiess of it, which opposed itself 
^Ho that of (he leileka and wizards trka peeped about and tnaltertd. 
^t laaiah is, upon the whole, a wild disorderly writer, preserving 
^B.in general no clear chain of perception in the arrangement of his V* 
H-ideas, and consequently producing no deHned condueions from t 
^Rilhem. It is the wildness of his style, the confusion of his ideas, 
^Band the ranting metaphors he employs, that have afforded so ma- 
Hbiy opportunities to priestcraft in some cases, and to superstition 
^Kn others, to impose those defects upon the world as prophecies 
^r of Jesus Christ, Finding no direct meaning in them, and not . 
K knowing what to make of them, and supposing at tho same time 
H they were intended to have a meaning, they supplied the defect 
fc.'V - . ^9 >S ■ v.- ' ^' '•i 




Jj^bf inventing b meaning of tbeir own, and called it his. I have, 

C.'faawever, in this place done Isaiah the justice to rescue himlrofli 

t'^^e claws of MaUheWj who has torn him unmercifully to pieces ; 

r^^and from ihe imposition or ignorance of priests and commentators, 

J,. T^ letting Isaiah speak for himseltl j 

Pf^ If the words walking in darkness, and ligM brtaking in, could in * 

f case be applied prophetically, which they cannot be, the/, J 

uld better apply to the limea we now live in than to any otheiv- |S 

e world has ^'tealked in darieness" for eighteen hundred yeai^^ 

"" both as to religion and goyeroinent, and it is only aince the AmCT lK fj 

' can Revolution began that light has broken in. The belief of MtfM 

^ GW, whose attributes are revealed to us in the book of scriptoM^^ 

jj.^tbe creation, which no human hand can counterfeit or falBiQ<(A 

S^ttifl not in the written or printed book which, as Matthew lUJH 

fl'Slown, can be altered or falsified by ignorance or design, is "('(nH 

' making its way among us : and as to government, the light u'JW^fl 

.reoiiif mne forth, and whilst men ought to be careful not to '^fl 

,, blinded by the excess of it, as at a certain time in France, wran| 

every thing was Robespierrean violence, they ought (o reverencso^-^ 

and even to adore it, with all the lirmnesa and perseverance thatVfl 

true wisdom can inspire. -~M 

I pass on to the seventh passage, called a prophecy of Jesus ^ 

>;CbriBt. M 

'" Matthew, chap. viii. ver. 16. "When the evening was come, !V 

Ewiy brought unto him (Jesus) many that were possessed with ^M 

i ^Bnls, and he cast out the spirit with his word, and healed all tba^jH 

'' " — e eick. — lliat it might be fullilled which was spoken by EsatiM^H 

jsh) the prophet, saying, himself look our irifinailiea, oTut fr«si^H 

fi* ticknesies. ' ' ^^M 

; This a&ir of people being possessed by devils, and of castbw^H 

* a out, was the fable of the day when the books of the Nefi^H 

7^ament were written. It hail not existence at any other ttm^^^| 

^e books of the Old Testament mention no such thing ; the pn^^H 

r.pleofthepresent day know of no sijch thing ; nur does the histoM^H 

of any people or country speak of such a thing. It starts Dpd||^^| 

. ns all at once in the book of Matthew, and is altogether an il^^H 

fi^vention of the New Testanent-niBJiers and tlie Chrisltan churtAU^H 

e book of Matthew is the first boolc where the word OtpHif^^^ 

'mentioned.* We read in some of the books of the Old TesfaiM^^^I 

•.';nf things called familiar spirits, the supposed companions ofpera^^^l 

called witches and wizards. It was no other than the trick u^j(^^^| 

tended conjurors to obtain money fi'om credulous and ignOi/Bf^^t 

^'.~ ' people, or the fabricated charge of superstitious malignaUC)^;?l^^^| 

.gainst unfortunate and decrepid old age. '"j.b^^I 

But the idea of a familiar spirit, if we can affix any idea tb 4^^^| 

^term, is exceedingly di&erent to that of being possessed by ii~^dM^^| 
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' jL lu the one caae, the supposed familiar spirit 19 a dexterous 
Fsgent, that comes and goes and does as he ia bidden: iu the oth- 
er, he is s turbulent roaring monster, tliat tears and tortures the 
ijiodj into convulsions. Reader, whoever thou art, put thy trust 
Rjin Ihy Creator, tnoke use of the reaaon he cudowed thee with, and 
^CBst from ihee all auch fable!). 

The passage alluded to by Matthew, for as a quotation it is false, 
■ in laaiah, chap. liii. ver. 4. which is as follows ; 
"Surely he (the peraou of whom Isaiah is apeaking of) kalh 
ir griefs and carried our Borrows." It is in the preter 

Here ia nothing about casting out deviJs, nor curing of sickneSB- 
n. The passage, therefore, bo far from being a prophecy of 
[ Christ, is not even applicable as a circumstance. 

Isaiah, or at least the writer of the book that bears his name, 
Biemploya the whole of this chapter, the 53d, in lamenting the suf- 
Tierings of some deceased persons, of whom he speaks very pathet- 
vicaliy. It is a monody on the death of a friend ; but he mentions 
f not the name of the person, nor gives any circutnstauce of bJm by 
I which ho can be persoally known ; and it is this silence, which IB 
L«vidence of nothing, that Matthew has laid hold of to put the name 
n«f Christ to it ; as if the chiefs of the Jews, whose sorrows ware 
Bthen great, and the times Ihey lived in big with danger, were never 
fthinking about their own a^airii, nor the fate of their own friends, 
fbvt were coutinually running a wild goose chase into futurity. 

To make a monody into a prophecy is an absurdity. The char- 
i-actersaad circumatanceH of men, even in different ages of the 
world, are bo much alike, that what is said of one may with pro- 
priety be said of many ; but this jiineas does not make the pas- 
sage into a prophecy ; and none but an impostor or a bigot would 
«aU it so. 

, in deploring (lie hard fate and loss of his friend, men- 
tions Qolhinj; of him but what the huoian lot of men is subject to, 
, All the cases he stales of hirn, his persecutions, his imprisonment, 
•B patience in suffering, and his perseverance in principle, are 
II within the line of nature ; they belong exclusively to none, and 
jliy with Justness be said of many. But if Jesus Christ Wds Ihd 
pisrson the church represents him Ui be, that which would exclu- 
apply to him, must bo something that could not apply ta 
' any other person ; something beyoud Ihe line of nature ; solno- 
Ihing beyond the lot of'nioilal mau ; and there are no sut^h os- 
preaMionit Id this chapter, uor any other chapter in the Old Tea^ 
smeiit. 

Il is no oxeiusive dcacriplion to say of ft person, as ia said of 
the person Isaiah in lammting in this chapter. "He icai opprest- 
.td, aiul he wu» offllrUd, yet he opev-ed ml /lis mmdh .- hx ii brottghi 
fisa lamb to lite ikugtUtr, aitilo>axluispb'furthk»liearenu(lumb, 
to lu- opaial nui lik tHoulh.'" This may bo said of tliouaands of 
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persons, who have suQcrcd opprsssiiins uuO unjust dealh witli jjbi' 

iience, silence, and perfect resigDatioo. 

Grotiua, whomtho bishop e9leiini3H.niost learned man, snd who 
certainly was so, supposes that the person of whom leaiah ia speak- 
ing, is Jeremiah, tirotius is led into ttiia opinion, Iroffl the agree- . 
metil there is between the description given by Isaiah, and tho j 
case of Jeremiah, as stated in the book that bears his n 
Jeremiah was an innocent man, and not a traitor in the interest of'^ 
Nebuchadnezzar, when Jerusalem was besieged, his 
hard ; he was accused by his countrymen, was persecuted, c 
pressed, and imprisoned, and he aaya of himsell", (seS t 
chapter ii. ver. 19,1 "-S"' as for me, hnas like a Utmboraj 
brought lo the tlav^hJcr." 

1 should be inclined to the sanne opinion with Grotius, had Isai^'lJ 
lived at the time when Jeremiah underwent the cruelties of whicihu 
he speakfi ; but Isaiah died about filly years before ; and it 
pcrsonof his own time, whose case Isaiah ialunienling intheehajy- ' 
ter ia question, and which imposition and bigotry, more than sev 
hundred years afterwards, perverted into a prophecy of a person \ 
thev coll Jesus Christ. 

1 pass on to the eighth passage called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xii. ver. 14. "Then the pharisces went ont 
and held a council against him, how they miglit destroy him — But 
when Jesus knew it he withdrew himself ; and great numbers fol- 
lowed him, and he healed them all — and he charged them that they 
should not make him known : That it might be fullilled which 
was spokon by Bsaias (Isaiah) the prophet, saying, 

" Behold my servant whom I have chosen : my 1 
whom my soul ia well pleased ; I will put my spirit upon him, and 'J 
he shall show judgment to the Gentiles — he shall not s 
cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets — a bruised'^ 
reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench,.! 
till he sends forth judgment unto victory — and in his nama BhattJ] 
the Gentiles trust." 

In thefirst place, this passage halh not the least relation 
^ the purpose for which it is quoted. 

Matthew Bays, that the Pharisees held a council against Jcsua.j 
to destroy him — that Jesus withdrew himself— that great i 
■ bera followed hin^— that he healed Ihera — and that iie chargedj 
them they should not make him known. 

But the passage Matthew liaa quoted ns being fullilled by thoAj 
circumstances, does not so much as apply to any one of them, ■, 
has nothing to do vnth the Pharisees holding a council U 
JesuB — with his withdrawing himself — with great numbers folU 
ing him — with his healing them — nor with hia charging tbei — 

lo make him known. 

The purpose for which the passage is quoted, and the pa3aBg«1 
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itseV, are as remote (i-om each other, aa nothing from something.^ 
But llie case is, that peojile have been ao long in the habit of 
reading the books caJied the Bible and Testament, wilh their eyes, 
shut, and their senses locked up, that the most stupid inconaist- 
encies have paased on tliem for truth, and imposition for prophe-*^ '■' 
cy, Tlie all-wise Creator hath been dishonoured by being made 
the author of fable, and the huniiin mind degraded by believing 

in that last mentioned, the name of the per- 
lage speaks ia not given, and we are left in 
the dark respecting him. It is tliis delect in the history, that big- 
otry and imposition liavc laid hold of, to call it prophecy. 

Had laaiah lived in the time of Cyrus, the passage would do- 
Bcriptively apply to him. As king of Persia, his authority was 
.great among the Gentilea, and it is of auch a character the paa- 
Boge speaks ; and his friendship to the Jews whom he liberated 
'fiom captivity, and who might then he compared lo a brtmed reedy 
extensive. But thia description does uot apply to Jesua 
Christ, who had no authority among the Gentiles ; and aa to hU 
wn countrymen, figuratively described by the bruised reed, it 
'as they who cruci^ed Him. Neither can it be said of him that 
he did not cry, and that hia voice was not heard in the street. 
As a preacher it was his business to be heard, and we are told 
that he travelled about the country for that purpose. MattheV 

given a long sermon, which (if hia authority is good, bnt'- 
which is much to be doubted, since he imposes so much,) Jeaua 
preached to a multitude upon a mountain, and it would be a quib- 
' ' ' say that a mountain is not a street, aince it is a place equaU 
1y as public. 

The last verse in the passage (the 4th,) as it standa in Isai- 
ah, and which Matthew has not quoted, says, " He shall not fail 
he discouraged till he have set judgment in the earth and the 
ielea shall wait for hia law." This also appUes lo Cyrus. He 

not discouraged, he did not fail, he conquered all Babylon, . 
liberated the Jews, and established Uws. But this cannot be stai 

Christ, who, in the passage before us, according to Mat- ■ 
tboTt withdrew himself for fear of the Pharisees, and charged the 
people that followed him not to make it known where he was ; ■ 
and who, according to other parts of the Testament, was contio- 
tialty moving from place to place to avoid being apprehended.* ;.* 

; •Inlhe KoiHdpBnor ihe Agt af Rioion, I hiTediuwii ihu thsbuok gEcribeit ' 

^ lianh ■• IKK only miBCelLiiKunB us In niutler, buL u to niillujn.hi|i ; thul iheiv urs , 

^Mt in i[ K4ii«h ewld kh be wriCten fay iBxinh, heciuar Tltey iwQk at LhinH one 

ubvd MdGftrjwi aftet ba wu deal). The ineuan I luta given uf tbia, m dint 

uA, corTefpuxk w'kIi tbeiubjiict laid upon, idleatta littiebrntrOutaJdalSaa/* 

^roducHoR tmd lot ^atatSon. 

loub lived, tlw Ixuer pan of hk lift, in the lim of Ileiekiah, and i( wru nhauc 
lamdreil and Skfyran, from ihedmlh nf Heukioli loihe fimymrsr tlie reign 
wben Cyrm puliLiebaJ h pnxbuDiuion, M'hkli la given in loe fiim cii^ptcr of 
■-=. ,_^ ,J._... ._ ...... ,. . - ift d„ig^,„ ., 
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But it is iminoterial to ua, at Ihia dislacce oftime, to Jtnuw who ■ 
th« person was : it is auHicieot to tlie purpose I am upon, (hat of 
-' detecting fraud and falaeiiood, to know wlio it was not, and to 
show it was not the person called Jesus Christ. 

I pass on to the ninth passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

MatlheWj chap. xxi. v. 1. "And when they drew nigh unto ,', 
Jeruanlem, aiid were come to Bcthpage, unto the mount of 01- "l 
ivee, then Jesus sent two of his disciples, saying unto them, go'f 
into the village over against you, and straightway ye shall find a 
(IBS tied, and a colt with her, loose them and bring them unto mi 
— and if any man say aught to jou, ye shall say, the Lord hatli^ 
need of them, and slraiglttway he wiil send them. 

" AH this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoI« . 
by the prophet, saying, Tell ye tlie daughter of Sioit, behold tkgl 
iu^ Cometh wnSo tlut meet, and seUing 07i an tus, and c -''' '*'' 
foal o/" an IMS." 

Poor asa ! let it be some consolation amidst all thy sufieringi 
that if the heathen world erected a hear into a conatellalioi 
Christian ivorld has elevated thee into a prophecy. 

This pasaage is in Zechariah, chap. ix. ver. 9, and ia one of 
the whims of friend Zechariah to congratulate his counlryraen, 
who were then returning from captivity in Babylon, and himself 
with them, to Jerusalem. It has no concern with any other sub- 
ject. It is strange that apostles, priests, and commentators, nev- 
er permit, or never supposq, the Jews to be spenking of their l 
own afikirs. Every thing in the Jewish books is perverted and j 
distorted into meanings never intended by the writers. Even the 1 
poor ass must nut be a Jew-ass hut a Christian-ass. I wonder 1 
they did not make an apostle of him,'' or a bishop, or at least make j 

least it oi^ht not to be dnubied, Uiai Uic icva wduI 
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hint speak and prophecy. He could have lifted up his voice aa 
load as any of (hem. 

Zcchariah, in the firal chapter of his birok, indulges himaelf in 
^—^■everal whims on the joy of getting back to Jerusalem. He sayfl ' 
l( the 8lh verae, "I saw by night (Zecbariab was aaharp-sight^" f 
id seer) and beliold a man sitting on a red korse, (yes, reader, a 1 
LTtd Iiorse) and he stood among the myrtle trees (h^ wore in fliej^ 
bottom, and behind him were red liarses speckled and white." ] 
saysnothing about ^reen horses, nor blue horses, perhaps beeaqs^l 
it ii difficult to dlatinguiah green from blue by night, but a C " 
tian can have no doubt they were there, because "faith h Ih 
iienci; of things not seen." ,_ 

Zechariah then introduces an angel among his horses, but btrf] 
does not tell us what colour the angel was of, whcthcT black or *^ 
white, nor whether be came to buy horses, or only to look at thnin4 
as curiosities, for certainly they were of (hat kind. Be thishoYl^ 
ever, as it may, he enters into conversation with this angel, i 
the joyful affair of getting back to Jerusalem, and be saith al the-| 
161h verse, " Therefore, thus saith the Lord, / aia rt'tuniid to 
I Jerusalem with mercies ; my house shall be built in it^ inhU the 
\ Lord of hosts, and a [be shall be Htretehed forth upon Jfciusa- 
em." An expressiop signifjing the rebuilding Ilie city. 

All this, whimsical and ipiaginary as it is, suflici.-ijtly lu-eves 

hat il was the entry of the Jews into Jerusalem I'roiii raplivily, 

and not the entry of Jeaus Christ seven hundred years a'ii*rrt'ards, 

that is the subject upon which Ze-choriah is always speaiting. '^ , 

As to the expression of ridmg upon an ass, which commciiIaV^ 

I tors represent as a sign of humility in Jesus Christ, the caao.W',.. 

ever was so well mounted befijre. The assesof those Ci 
J.lries are large and well-proportioned , and were 
L'chief of riding animals. Their beasts of burden, and i 
■'served also for theconveyance of the poor, were camels a 
tedaries. We read in Judges, chap. x. ver. 4, that " J 
K^f the Judges of Israel) had thirty sons that rode on tli 
goto, and they had thirty cities." But commentators di 

There is besides very reasonable grounds to concIudffBl 
y of Jesus riding publicly into JerustUem, accompaD 
'ft said at the 8th and 9th verses, by a great multitude, 
fnd rejoicing, and spreading their garmeala \<y the way, i 
Uther a story destiluto of truth. 

Piln the last passage called a prophecy that I oxamineJ, .Icsufr, 
b represented as withdrawing, that is, ninntng uway. iintl <:iin- 
djding himself for (ear of being apprehended, and fh;iii,'irii> tlie 
Ipple that were with him not to make tiiffi known. Nc uflv oit' 
"(nstanco hod arfsen in the interini to change his coriditinn Jiir 
; yel hero he is reprpseiifed aa making Ills piiUte erili'y 
inw eily &oh, whiett lio had flud for safetyv The two 
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cases contradict oaoh other so much, that if h«^th are not falser 
one of them at k'ast can sciircoly be true. For my own part, I 
do not beUeve thfTc is one word of historical truth in the wholo 
bv)ok. I look upon it at best to bo a ronuuice ; tlie principal per- 
aunaije of which is an imaiiinarv or allciiorical chara<:tcr founded 
upon some tab', and in wbicii t\^) moral is in many parts j^tuxl, 
and the narrative part vrry badly and bhnuleringly writlf-n. 

I pass on to tbc tenth passage, called a pro[>hecy of J(\sus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver. 51. ''And behold one of thcni 
%\hich was with .Icsus «^mo;uiint£ reter) strrtchfd out lii^ hand, 
and drew his swr)r<l, and struck a servant of tin' hi^h [)ri«'-;, and 
smote olf his car. Then said Jesus unto him, Pm up a^aiu thy 
sword into its phico, for all tbcy that take tbc; sword >hall perish 
vhh the sword. I'hinkcst thou that 1 camiot n<»w prav to my 
Father, and lie shall presently «rivc mi' more than twelve b'^iuns 
of an«:;elsr But how tlnui shall ihc scri})tures !)e iidtilled that 
thus it must be? In that same hour J«.sus sai<l to the multitudes, 
are ye come »mt as a;^ainst a thief with swords and with staves 
for to take me? 1 sat daily with you teacbin«r in lh(i templ'\ and 
ye laid no hcdd on me. But all this was done that the scriptures 
of the prophets might be fuliiiled. 

This loose and general manner of speaking, admits neither of 
detection nor of proof Here is no quotation given, nor the name 
of any Bible author mentioned, to which reference can be had. 

There are, however, some high improbabilities against the 
truth of the account. 

First-T-It is not proba])le that the Jews, who wvro then a con- 
quered people, and und(u* subjection to the llomans, should bo 
permitted to wear swords. 

Secondly — If Peter had attacked the .servant of the high priest 
and cut ofi'his ear,'he would have been immediately taken up by 
tlie guard that took up his nuister, and sent !(• prison with him. 

Thirdly — What sort of disciples and preaching apostles must 
tho.se of Christ have been that wore swords ? 

Fourthly — This scene is represented to have taken ])lace tho 
same evening of what is called the Lord's v^upper, which makes, 
accordhi«c to the ceremony of it, tlui inconsistency of wearing 
swords the greater. 

I pass on to the eleventh passage called a prophecy of Jesu3 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap, xxvii. ver. .*3. " Then Judas which had be- 
trayed him, when he saw that he was condenmed, repented him- 
self, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and elder.s, sayhig, I have sinned in that 1 have betrayed 
the innocent blood. And they said, what is that to us, see thou to 
that. And he cast down the pieces of silver, and departed and 
went and hanged liimself — And the chief priests took tlie silver 
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18 and said, U is not lawful to pul them iu the L-eaaucy, biy 
s it 13 tie price of blood — Ajid liiGy lnok counsel «iid batiglil 
Btli Ihem tbe pottf r'lj Stid to bury strangers in — Wherelun: ttwt 
S»!d M Called the field uf biuud unto this day. Tlien was liilt'llt- 
P'faiit wliich was apoken by Jeremiali the prophet, saying, And 
BV tiy-k ths thirty pieces of Bilver, the price of liini that w«* 
wed, whom they of the children of Israel did value, aiid gavo " 
em for the potter's fleid, as ilie Lord appointed me," 
(''This 1b a must baie-faccd piece of imposition. The puiiBagB. 
ftJereimah, which speaks of the purchnae of ufietd, liasno tndrt^', 
l^'-do with the case to which Mat their applies it, tlimi it lina^X 
b*with the purchase of lauds in Americn. I will recite (I 
mole passage : — 
f iijeremiuh, chap, xx-xii. v. 6. " And JcretniaJi siud, the w . _ 
fe Lord came unto me, saying — Behold Hanamiel, the s(iR ^jT^^ 
ntaUum thine uncle, shall come uato thee, saying, buy theft inQf V 
PlJQd thflt is in Anathoth, for the right of redemption ia thine ^ 
lltty it — So Hanaraiel mine uncle's son came to mo in the courl 
Kof the prid^n, according to the word of the Lord, and said unti> 
■ ioe, buy nty field I pray thee, that ia in Anathoth, which is ia 
kOie country of Benjamin, for the right of inheritance is tiiinc, and 
■^ 'emptioa ia thine ; buy it forthyself. Then I know iLot-, . 
.8 the word of the Ltird— And I bought the field of Ilaaa- i 
ine uncle's son, that was in Anathoth, and weighed hUu 
B money, even seventeen shekels of silver— and I subacribpft . 
e eTidcnce and sealed it, and took witnesses and weij^hed Iuib. 
■ijfac money in balances. So I took the evidence of thu purcliaWjj 
Wth that whic^h was sealed according to the kir and custom, WKl 

it which was open — and I gave the evidence of the purchjiaey I 
mto Banich, the son of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, in tji^' "♦ 
»ghl of Hanamiel mine uncle's son, and in the presence of Ib^' ^ 
frltoOBses that subscribed the hook of the purcliaae, before all tha j: 
8 that sat in the court of the prison — and-J charged B&r^ttLa 
re them, saying, Thus soith Ihe Lord of hosts, the God of jEy-^ 
tel. Take these evidences, this evidence of the purchase, bbt^. 
pihich is seeled, and this evidence which is open, and put them ia - 
ft earthen vessel, that they may continue many days — for thni. 
i^thlhe Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, houees, uiid fields, and 
■ii^yaTds, shall he possessed again in this land." 
F I forbear making any remark on this abominable imposition 
Eof Matthew. The thing glaringly speaks for itself. It is priests 
fSai commentators that I rather ought to censure, for daviag' 
(preached falsehood so I'lng, and kept people in darknets witli' 
Suspect to those impositiuns. I am not contending with liuan 
lien upon points of doctrine, for I know that sophistry hau alwftya 
_ I city of refuge. I am speaking of facts ; for wherever Ihe 
tlang called a fast is a fulaehood, llie faitU founded upnn it la de- 
loiiiui, and the dootriiie r^sed upon it not true. Ah, reudui, 



K~ tthy tnist in thy Crnator, anil thou wilt lie saSo t b'af if Ihou 
isleal to the bouk called the ScriplureB, ihou iruslest lo Ihe rot- 
f tea staff of faille nnd falsehood. But I return to my subject. 
, There ia mnoag the whims aad reveries of Zechariah, meoi 
Hwle oTtbirly pieces of silver given to a potter. They can hard- 
V tiiXe been su stupid as to niisrake a potter for a iield ; and if 
may had, the passage in Zechariah iiaii do more to do with Je- 
■ Mfl, Judas, anil the Held to bury strangers in, than that already 
■-flUOisd. I will recite the passage. 

Zpcbariah, chap. .\i. ver. 7. " And I will feed the flock of 

ftl^bler, even you, poor of the fiock ; and I took unto nis* 

^ttltves ; the one 1 culled Beauly and the other I called jBoiui^' 

le< t fed tile Dock— Three slkcpiierds also, I cut off in oat)' 

tttik ; and my soul loathed them, and their soul also abhorrecl' 

' —Then said I, I will not feed you ; that which dieth, let it 

; and that which is to be cut off, let it be cut off ^ and let t&e' 

it eat every one the flesh of another. — And I took my staff, evenl 

^aniy, and cut it asunder, that I might break my covenant whictfc 

Shad made with all the people. — And it was broken in that day j 

Vt^Qd so the poor of the flock who waited upon me, kccw that it 

^^aa the word of the Lord. 

" And I said unto them, if ye think good, g-ive me ray price^ 

•"•■nd if not, forbear. So ihey weighed for my price /AiW/pircM tf 

tiivtr. And the Lord said unto me, cast it unto the potter, a goodly 

price that I was ptiaed at of them ; and I took the thirty pieces 

of silver and cast them to tho potler in the house of the Lord. 

"When I cut asunder mine other staff, even SaruU, that 1 
might break the brotherhood between Judah and Israel."* 

KOIdTrMlameiit, Mja.ibaiibepau^eofS^hiiriah 
.--r— -...Ihe copi«irflhe Bible of ' ' 

B, ui that af Zerlnriali— WEll, H u'br-na, il dooi noI nuike the nue a wliil lb* 
'le New TdKniiwiit ; but it mutei the one 'a grcni deal ibe worse ibr'Aa 
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There is no making cither head or tail of this incoherent gib- 
berish. His two staves, one called Bcatity and the other BamUy 
is so much like a fairy tale, that I doubt if it had any other ori- 
gin. — There is, however, no part that has the least relation to 
the cjiso stated in Matthew ; on the contrary it is the reverse of 
it. Here tJie lh\ri]j pieces of silver, whatever it was for, is called 
tL giKidhf pricCy it was as much as the thin<r was worth, and ac- 
cording to the language of the day, was ai)j)nAed of by the 
Lord, au<l the money givtn to tJie potter in the house of the 
Lord. Ill the cas(.' ot' Jt'sus and Judas, as stated in Matthew, 
the thirtv pieces of silver were the priee nf blood; the transac- 
tion was (-(.udennu'd b\ th<' Lord, and (lie m«niev wiien refund- 
fd, was refused adniiltanee into the treasury. Kvery thing in 
the two casi.s is t!i.' reverse* of each other. 

IJcsides this, a very dilForenl and dir<'ei contrary account to 
that of 3iatthew, is given of the r.ffair of .Judas, in the book 
called the . /«7s (f (In- .ijjosUcs ; according to th.-it book the case 
is, ihat .-o far from Jiulas repenting aiul returning the money, 
and the high jjriest buying a lield with it to i)ury strangers in, 
Ju(l;:s ke|.i (lie nnuiey an<I bought a lield with it for himself; 
and instead of hanging liim.-elf as iMalthew says, he fell head- 
long ;u;(l burst asunder — some conunentators endeavour to g.ct 
0V( r «-'Ue part of the eoiitradieti<»n bv ridii-uh-.uslv su[>|>osin5i timt 
Judas hanged himself lirst and tli'."i r<»pe broke. 

Aets, ciiap. i. ver. Ki. *' V,vu and biethren, this scrij)ture 
mu^t netd-^ have 1)1 'Ti fi. hilled v»hi<-!i the ]]^.■ly (>h<»st by the 
moi:;ii ol' uavi*i spa!.'' belire coueerning Jutlas, whieh v»'as a 
giji.l" tctlicm tJMi took .fe.-us. (^f)avid says not a word about 
Jud.;s- ver. 17,l'»r !•'• •..huia.sj was numi)ered among us and 
obtj'in; d j.art of .;ur ministry."'' 

Ver. !;■'». •* *^^"• t!>is t.icn pinu /un-id a JuUl vith f!h rt^vitri^ of 
i:!i';:'''y, ami l\i!!ii>'S i!> (n'J'r,ii>- //, f..;//'.s7 dsiin-.lt r i/i ilir ):ii>'sL <nul his 
Ifi.-i }■•■ ::.>!!:t(l (/.'(/. '^ Is it net u .^i,v',-ie> oi' blasphi'inv to call the 
Nrx-.-Te.^iJinH III •% r. .//' 7 rJiuion^ v. Ik.ii v. e ^et.' in it sueh centra- 
dicti«.':is 'Hid a!:"-urt!!ii« s. 

i ■•;;.- ^f.n K' till, iwi ilrl: Mas>ja2e <'a!I'(la ur'-i'lie-.y •-.f .Icr usChrist. 
I'I;r:!:''W, ehap. \\\ ii. v<'r. :)•">. '' .\ud tiuy eruriiiod him, 
;^!i(i i;a:;< <1 hi-- gn"mvuts, ••:.<:;if:x i-'-'^'-^ 'u!'' ii n.i::!;! b(* iidlllled 
v.hieh was <p«'k<-;j ly ihe {;r'-}>;':t, T,(( ij pari -I nhj :xor:ii<iils 
fini' 'i'j; III' Illy (lull h'i»-ii r-'.ji i\s.'i!r( i'xi iJ\ii «i.'.%7 i.il^.^^ Thi^ ex- 
j.ros.-in.M is iniiu" Jid iValm, \er. lo. The wrir-r of that JValm 
( wh'H'ver lie \\a-.f"rt!ie r^ahr..-^ are a e«'iieetion and not the work 
{•f I ::'j man. is spt aJviiig (sf iiim.-el«"a;:d his own ea.-^c-. and n«)t that 
of aiioiher. IJe bewjns this sValin with the v.\»rds wlueii the 
]S«\\-''f'''.-taJiient writers ascribed to .K'sus Lhrist. ^^Mu Godj 
mif (i"(i, vliji Jh'sl iV.'»..i/y<.'/\sf?A\/* i;?*^" — wonls v>hiclj might i.'c utter- 
ed by a ctijij'laining man witliort any gn :;t in:propricty, but 
very impre])criy from the nicuth ol* a rej)uted God. 
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Tho pictmT which thn writer draws of hiti own situati<>n in 
this l*salnu i.^ iLil«>.)iny ciuiiioli. lie is not prophesying, hut coin- 
phiininir ,.i' ijis own hard case. Il«^ reprosoiit.s himself us sur- 
r.»uiid<-d !>v eiH-nii:s ;ind hesi.t hv pers((Miti'»iis o!* every kind; 
and hy uav m* sh'»\v!i;:x the insderacy ot* his oerseeiitors, ho 
savs at di<' llJtli Vi'»>.', '' T/itij luyUd nui i'aniunls (imoii''- //.'cm, 
(iitn riisl iih ■i>.u)r m»/ risfun.'^ The <'X[)r(ssion is in the pre>ent 
tcnsi' ; arjv! i-- tL.' >;nne as t'? sav, t'.ev pnrs;:e rne <;ven to tho 
elnthis niM'ii inv hnek, and dispute hnw llicv sliall devich- them : 
he.-'des, the w ;iil i::<'i>iu ih»< s not jduiivs i:i;:;in eh,a!!iin«i; oi* anv 
kind, h'H ■n'c.'t.lr or ratiii r t!ie ;i.i'i;i:iini;- a iiii:n to, or iii-'t.ilinfr 
h'ln V. ith |!re}>ertv ; a.id as it is Wr^cd in this I'sahu di'Miiict iVoni 
the W'U'd jiarineiri, it appears t(» he u •••(•(] iii liiis sense, lint 
Jesus had n«) pn^jM-rty ; lor they make him s;;y o{'hij.'<eh", "• The 
ftsj'is Imvf hulis dii'i ihi Ifirih e/" !!n idr hai'v /u.v/.J, //.^7 lUc tjuii <sf 
tlUm h^i'h W f '"/.•(/•« /(» /(?/•/ It's //«7r.'/.*' 

IJul he this as it may, ij' we pr'rmit <)nrselves f.) snppose tlio 
.\hni;;htv weukl <'on«'.es;M-nd to tell, hv whr.t is eahed tliv' >piril of 
]>n)pheev, what ck\\\\(\ eeme 1«; pass in S/me lii-nre a^e of llio 
\V;u-h.i. it !•; an ii-.P".r^ to » ur «>'.>n l;>{:u!'i"S, ;•.:.(! t.) <-,•.:• ideas ol* hi.s 
n\\[-*\'<<^ to i'l.auine \.\\\ il \v,.\il(l he ;•.!) .ui [\\\ <.!•; er/a;, <ir au 
old j):jlr ol' l)re(rhi'S, -'r ah<,ut anv thie.<.- v. hiei: the e<;mm(",u 
aeeid'i:t< ot*!!;!'. «»r ihe (iU}>rrels lliat attend it. exhihit e,v(.TV (hiv. 
That \\hi«h is in the pev.er ot' n;a:i to do, or in Ids wi!l nut 
to <h), i'^ n«.t a suhj. e.t t*>r [,roph.t;ey, even ii' there v>-erc such a 
Ihina", heeaiise it eaimot <*;irrvv»i*h it {inv e\i(hn<*(i of* divi:;o 
power, or divine int"rj)'.;siiion : The wnvs ei' (iod jne not the 
w:i»s ol'm'-n. '!'ii5;t v. lii-di \a\ ahui^hty j).)W<r pcrft-rms, or wills, 
i< \H'\ within ih" 'drele ol' hun.jm power to do, (^r to eontnd. 
lint anv e\eeutioner an<l iiis a.-.-istants mi.'rht j;uarr( I ahout di\id- 
inix the garment.- •.•I'a sn.'i'erer, or divide tlu m without (pmrrelinir, 
jm<l hy t!iJ.! n.eans i'ulld the lliinn- calh-d a prophec\ , or se! it aside. 
In tlie pa-r-a;ie hef'.!*'' < xr.mined, I have exposed the t'aUehnod 
of th<M!i. in this 1 exhiliit its dei;radinii iiie;mness, as an Uisult 
to the Creator and an iniurv to hum;ui rea.-en. 

Here r-n<ll!ie ])as>a;.»;es '-ailed ])roph(»ci( s hv ■Matthew. 
.Matthew concludes Id.- hook hy sa\ini», tliat when Christ ex- 
pired <.ii t.he cross, the r-.!cks rent. tl.t. j^raves opened, and lUo 
l)odies ot'many «>!' tla saints arose ; an.l .Mmk sa\s, there was 
darkness over the hind from the sixth h<an- untd the ninth, 'i'hey 
produce no pio})hec.y fortius ; hut had. tliese things heen facts, 
thev would liJive heen a proper suifjec t U r pr sphecy, heeauso 
none hut an almii;hty power c(»nid hav(; iiisjured a tore-knowi- 
t-dee of them, ?md afterwarvls fulfilled llh'm. vSinte then, there 
is no such proj»]iecy, hut a pretended prophecy of an (dd coat, 
the pro]»er deduction is, there were no such things, and that the 
hook of Matthew is fahle ar.d falsehood. 

I puss on to tho book called the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
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THE BOOE OF MARK. 

Thesb are but few passages in Mark called prophecies ; and 
but few in Luke and John. Such as there are I shall examine, 
and also aiich other passages as interfere with those cited by 
Matthew. 

Mark begins his book by a passage which he puts in the 

shape of a prophecy, Mark, chap, i, ver I. — " The beginning 

of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God — As it is writtea 

in the prophets, BehoH I lend my messenger before thy face, which 

ghall prepare the may before tkee." Malachi, chap. iii. ver. 1. 

The passage in Ihe original is In tlie first person. Mark makes 

i.^ this passage to be a prophecy of John the Baptist, said by the 

if>- Church to be a forerunner of Jesus Christ. But if we attend , 

^^to the Terses that follow this expression, as it stands in Malachi, 

^'];lvand to the first and fifih verses of the next chapter, we shall see 

^'that this application of it is erroneous and false. 

Ig. Malachi having said at the first verse, "Behold I will send nay 

'fH,- messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me," says at Oio 

'■■'.. second verse, "Bui who may abide the day of his coming? and 

who shall stand when he oppeareth ? for he is like a refiner's 

fire, and like fuller's soap.'' 

This description can have no reference to the birth of JesuB 
Christ, and consequently none to John the Baptist. It is a 
scene of fear and terror that is here described, and the birth of 
Christ is always spoken of as a time of joy and glad tidings. 

Malachi, continuing to speak on the same subject, explains in 
the next chapter what the scene is of which he speaks in the 
verses above quoted, and who the person is whom he calls (he 
■ messenger. 

" Behold," says he, chap. iv. ver. 1 , "the day cometh that shall 

burn like an oven, and all tlie proud, yea, and all that do wick- 

f ediy, shall be slubblo ; and the day cometh that shall burn them 

up, saitb (he Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither root 

' nor branch." 

f,' Ver. S, "Behold I wilt send you Elijah the prophet before the 

V coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord," 
j By what ri^ht, or by what imposition or ignorance Mark has 

f_ made Elijah mto John the Baptist, and Malachi's description of 
'i- . the day of judgment mto the birth day of Christ, I leave to the 
■t^ Bishop to settle, 

Mark, in the second and third verses of his first chapter, con- 

; founds two passages together, taken from different booKs of the 

Old Testament. The second verse, " Behold I send my mes- 

eenger before thy face, which shall prepare the way before me," 

t' ' is taken, as 1 have said before, from Malachi, The third verse, 

1. which flays, " The voice of one crying in the wildeniess, prepare 
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ye the way of the Lord, maKe bis path straight," is not in Mala- % 
chi, but in IsHiah, chap. xi. vor. 3. Whiston H&ya, that both ^ 
these verses were originally in IsoJah. If so, it is aaolhcr iiw ' 
stance of the disordered state of the Bible, and corrobontei 
what I have said witli rwpcct to the name and description ot, ' 
Cyrus being in the book of Isoiah, to which it cannot chronolo- ^ 
gically belong. 

The words m Isaiah, chap. xl. ver. 3, " Tkc voice of him 
cryeth in llie inildentess, prepare ye the uai/ of Uu Lord, make l| 
jM^ straight," are in the present tense, and consequently i 

?rediclive. It is one of those rhetorical figures which the ( 
'eslaxnent authors frequently used. That it is merely rhetoi 
, ical and metapborical, may be seen at the 6th ver 
the voice said, cry ; and he saiij, what shall I cry? ^ 

gratt." This is evidently nothing hut a figure ; for flesh ibj 
^grass otherwise than as a figure or metaphor, where one thif^ 
' for another. Besides which, the whole passage i 
and declamatory to be applied exclusively to any parti^ 
person or purpose. 

I pass on to the eleventh chapter. 
In this cbipter, Mark speaks ol" Christ riding into JeruBalei 
upon a ooll, but he does not make it the accomplish men c of a pro- 
~ ' j^wy, as Matthew has done ; for he says nothing about a prophe- 
' rf'cy. Instead of which, he goes on the other lack, and in order t(j^ 
[ add new honours to the ass, be makes it to be a miracle ; for tiej 
says, ver. 2, it was "a colt whereon nexer man sat ;" 
thereby, that as the ass had not been broken, he consetjuently wti^a 
inspired into good maniurs, for we do not hear that he kicked Je^a 
sus Christ off. There is not a word about his kicking in all thiT^ 
four Evangelists. yl 

I pass on from these feats of horsemanship, performed upon a.", 
jack-a.'is, to the 15th chapter. i 

At the 24th verse of this chapter, Mark speaks of partw^J 
Chrint'i garmenis and caalii^ lots vpon tkeniy but he applies qi> 
prophecy to it as Matthew does. He rather speaks of it aa « 
thing then in practice with executioners, as it is at this day. ■.' 
At the 28th verse of the same chapter, Mark speaks of Cbr^ 
being crucified between two thieves ; that. Bays he, 
titrei might be fulMhd KJiich sailk, tmd he mas numbered with B 
Iramgresiora. The same thing might be said of the thievea^; 

This expression is in Isaiah, chap. liii. ver. 12 — Grotius a 
it to Jeremiah. But the case has happened so often ii 
where innocent men have been numbered with transgrcsaon, ■ 
is still continually happening, that it is absurdity to call it ail . _ 
phecy of any. particular person. All those whom the churc^«aS' 
martyrs were numheied with transgressors. All the honest pat 
riots who fell upon the scaffold in France, in the time of Robes 
pierre, were numbered with transgressois^ and if himself bad no 
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fallen, the same case, according to a note in his own hand-writing, 
had befallen nie ; yot I su]»p(KSo the Bishop will not allow that 
Isaiah was prophesying: ot'l'hoinas Paine. 

These arc; all th(^ passages in 3Iark which have any reference 
to prophecies. 

Mark concludes his Ixxjk by making Jesus say to his disciples, 
chap. xvi. ver. 1-3, ^' (lO ye. into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature ; lie that belie vetli and is baptizc^d shall be 
saved, but he that b(dieveth not shall be damned ^^iin(j Popish stufT 
this,) and these siiju^ shall follow tliem that believe : in mv name 
they shall cast out devils ; they shall sj)eak with n(;w tongues ; 
Ihey shall take up s(Mj)ents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them : tiiey >hall lay hands on the sick, and they 
.shall recover.'' 

Now, the Bishop, in order to know if he has all this savhig and 
wonder-workiuiX fMJth, shoidd try those things upon himself He 
should take a good do^e of arsenic, and if he plea<e, 1 will send 
him a rattle-snake from America ! As for myselt", as 1 believe in 
God, and not at all in .Jesus Christ, nor in the books called the 
scriptures, the experinnrnt does not concern me. 

I pass on to the book of Tiuke. 

Th(Te are no passages in Luke called proj)hecies, excepting 
those which relate to the passages 1 have already examined. 

Luke speaks of Mary being espoused to Joseph, but he makes 
no references to the passage in Isaiah, as Matthe^v does. He 
speaks also of Jesus riding into Jerusalem upon a cok ; Rut he 
says nothing about prophecy. He speaks of John the baptist, and 
refers to the passage in Isaiah of which I have already spoken. 

At the I3th chapter, verse 31, he says, "The same day there 
came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto him, (Jesus) get 
thee out and depart hence, for Herod will kill thee — and he said 
unto them, go ye and tell that fox, behold I cast out devils and I 
do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected." 

Matthew makes Herod to die whilst Christ was a child in E- 
gypt, and makes Joseph to return with the child on the news of 
Herod's death, who had .sought to kill him. Luke makes Herod 
to be living, and to seek the life of Jesus, after Jesus was thirty 
years of age ; for he says, chap. iii. v. !23, "And Jesus began to 
be about thirty years of age, being, as was suppo.sed, the son of 
Joseph." 

The obscurity in which the historical part of the New Testa- 
ment is involved with respect to Herod, may afford to priests and 
commentators a plea, which to some may appear plausible, but to 
none satisfactory, that the Herod of which Matthew speaks, and 
the Herod of which Luke speaks, were dilTerent persons. Mat- 
thew calls Herod a king; and Luke, chap. iii. v. 1,'Calls Herod, 
Tetrach, (that is, Governor) of Galilee. But there could be no 
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such peTBOa ss a liiiig Herod, because tlic Jews and their countrj' 
were then under the dominion of the Roman Emperors who gov- 
erned Iheo by Tetracha or Governoi's. 

Luke, chap. ii. makes Jesus to be bom when Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria, to which government Judea was annexed; and 
according to this, JesuB was not born in the tiraeof tterod. Luke 
Bays nothing about Herod seeking the life of Jesus when he was 
bom ; nor of hia destroying the children under two yeara old ; nor 
of Joseph fleeing with Jesu» into £gypt ; nor of his returning 
from thence. On the contrary, the book of Luke speaks as if the 

.' person it calls Christ hud never been out of Judea, and that Her- j 
od sought his life after he commenced prcachuig, as is be& 

• stated. I have already shown that Luke, id the book called Q 
Acta of the Apostles, (which commentators ascribe to Luke) c 
tradicts the account in Matthew, with reaped to Judas and .) 
thirty pieces of silver. Matthew says, that Judas relurnedj 
money, and that the high priests bought ivith it a field to }f 

' strangers in. Luke says, that Judas kept the money, and b 
a field with it for himseli^ 

As it is impossible the wiadom of God should err, 
possible Ihoee booka should bave been written by divine inapiralioa. 
Onr belief in God, and his unerring wisdom, forbids us to be- 
lieve it. As for myself, I feci religiously happy in the total dis- 
belief of it. 

There are no other passages called prophecies in Lake thtUL j 
those I have spoken of. I pass on to the book of John. 



THE BOOR OF JOHN. 

John, like Mark and Luke, is not much of a prophecy-monger 
He speaks of' the ass, and the casting lots for JesuB' clothes, 
and some other trifles, of which I have already spoken. 

John makes Jesus to say, chap. v. ver. 46, " For had ye 
■ lieved Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of n 
The book of the Acts, in speaking of Jesus, says, chap. iii. ver.g 
22, " For Moses truly said unto the fathers, a prophet- shall th« 
Lord your God raise up unto you, of your brethren, 'liken nto nwJ 
him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever be shall say unHS ■ 

This passage is in Deuteronomy, chap snn *er IS. They 
apply it as a prophecy of Jeaua. What imposition" ' The;jief- 
BOn spoken of in Deuteronomy, and al^o m Numbers, where the ; 
same person is spoken of, is JosAuo, the minister of Mosw, 
and his immediate successor, and juBt sack another Kobcspier- 
rean character as Moses is represented to have been. ThflC^ 
as related in those books, is as follows : — *]|^" " 
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' -Mosea was pawa old aad near to his end, and in order to pre- 
Tent contusion after his death, for the Israelites hud no settled sy»- 
teni of government, it was thought best to nominate a succeaior 
to Moses while he was yet living. This was done, as v/e are 
told, in the following maonei' : 

Numbers, chap, xxvii. ver. 12. " And (he Lord said unto 
Moses, get thee up into this mount Abarim, and see the land 
which I have given unto the children of Israel — and when thou 

, hast seen it, thou also shall be gathered unto thy people as Aaron 
thy brother is gathered, ver. 15. And Moses spake unto the 
Lord, saying, Let the Lord, tho God of the spirils of all Ue^, -. 

'■ set a man over the congregation — Which may go out before them, 
and which may go in before them, and which may lead them out, 
may bring them in, that the congregation of the Lord 
be not as sheep that have no shepherd — And Iho Lord said unto - 
Moses, take thee Jashiia, the son of Nuu, a man in whom is the '.- 
spirit, and lay (bine hand upon him — and set him boture £leazar, ' 
the priest, and before all the congregation, and give him a charge ' ' 
in their sight — and fhou shall put some of liiino honour ujm 
him, that all the congregation of (he children of Israel msvJl 

■ obedient — ver. 22, and Moses did as the Lord comnian' 
he took Joshua, and set him before Eleazar the prie" - 
fore all the congregation ; and he laid hands upon 
'lim charge m tho Lord commanded by the hand o 

I have nothing to do, in this place, with the trutii, or the con- 

I juration here practised, of raising up a.enccessor to Moses like 

Lunto himself The passage sulKciently proves it is Joshua, aud 
'ia( it is an impoeilion in John to make (be case into a prophecy 
f Jesus. But the prophecy-mongers wore so inspired with 
hlschood, that they never speak (ruth.* 
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rib qicAw oT io lb* pMHga abim (idDud . 

'" -fc lh» boHerto impOBB thi. pnffl^e on die world an a prophecy of Ctri^ 

■" " "* " ia Ibe book of Numbera which 1 h^ve tfJTu ai lei^tb, 

>, bejond dw pmeibilirj of a doubl dia< (bepeniB 

ind DO otiier peraan. 

'iter. He lukea optbingiugiao Ittar-iay, and hneiV ,, 

„_., I or reflecLioa, Hnd Iho Bore extraordbarjr and i» 

ieAty En, (he bedcr he lilua Ihcin. 

b apesking or (he walls uT Babytmi, (vnhime iHe fitM, page 263,) ho niakn« ' 

Mulon Inun b (nielker uf tbe naiiie of Tacimur, vhon he cnllt (by way oCgh- 

mdil la wbui be uy>,) a altbrattd IrantlUr, ihal Ihow wnib uere nude ^T 

t trick, la fill iTHori ami thrrc ftct thick.— U Newion had ooi; Ibwstal it 

hlHv (bo wDighluf luch a brick, be would hacc Rea die impoBtbiliiy of iber 

' ~*id or eie* made, A brick ten lea sgniire, and Lbree fe«t (hick, conuiin 

nd,«iUsat^«daIlair%t cubic foot of brick W ba odIj«m hoitfnd 
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I pass oa to the Icigt passaee io these fables of the SvongoIiaC^^ 
called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

John having spokeu of Jesus expiring on the crosa between 
two thieves, says, chap. sin. ver. 33. " Then came the soldiera 
and brake the legs of the first (meaning one of the thieves) and 
of the other which vma crucified wiih him. Bui when they ci 
to Jesua and saw that he was dead already, they brake not 
leg3 — ver. 3fi, for these things were done that the Scripture ^ 
rilould be fulfilled, " A bime ofliim shall not le broken." 

The passage here referred to is in Kxodus, and has no mors ! 
to do with Jesua than with the ass he rode upnn to Jeruealer 
— nor yet ao much, if a roasted jack-ass, like a roasted he-goat, J 
might be eaten at a Jewish passover. It niigh^ bo some conao- r 
labon to an ass to know, that though his bones might be picked,* 
tber would not be broken. I go to state the case. * 

.tr The book of Exodus, in instituting the Jewish passover, in. ^ 
..which tiiey were to eat a he-lamb or a he-goat, says, chap. : 
:Ter. 5, " Tour lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first '' 
T i ye shall take il from the sheep or from the gnaU." 

Klprninds; ai 

it Sulomon'rj ampii (ioIddw Sd, 
in Ik: K-Jla of Bat^lon ; thcMi 

gnilurte (brlj cubita, I 

.• - - J. — 1 •h*" line foul anda^ 

hnlT, (aEAE^aulMMnMft^uidthe flipsntmciura (lyya [)iu Diabop) it 
var% tfnehfciudUkiBL JMMBl<t<ita MDm, nis be, ofilic witi 
bhi iiirt^fae nibja loag. 6n atiS KBlt iiBK.vttiu brmd. Thee a 
raHuioni Ihii Bistup Ru BM^iAflHHBftof twdts indw la a f 
feM niiR iDdiea kHig, 10 fwt 6 Mn9Bi^B>W «>™ 'k^n* thick, BDd oc 
iBim 7,234 cubn fed. I now go to hiiJPwl He inpwiliMi of thja BiAop. 
A ci*ie Ibol of water weigts Bh^ ^- ^■— '-•■-•' ■"■-_ ...-«. 




r weigfei Biilf -twopaind* and a bnlF— The sgieclfic grai 
2 1-2 ii la ooe, Tlu wraght dwrefbra arm cubic faata£,a 



_ Ttiia Bishop alan iclls a( ureal gum used by tlic Tuki m Ihe Mking of Codl 

Madmen. V&linne 3d, pagi; 117. ' " 

TbnwHghtDr a ninnonllmt curries n ball of 43 poundi.wh 
nontbuan <:iL-<t, wui^ha 8,000 niuuib,abaat ilircc loni unri .. _ 

drawn by llirvc joke dT oxen- Any body aiiiy now calculate wliat tbe wbij 
Biihop'a grentgrin luiut bu, lluil ciH|uir«t sevcnLy yoke of oi 
BiiKop beats (:um>cr. 



Iirce vijliii»>« wliich tliia Bisbqi has writt 
abuve 1,290 pages, and be 83)1 ID vid. 3, pi 
u marvclloiu ai (be Diibop'a greai gun. 
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' The book, after stating some ceretnomcs to be used in kiDing 
and dressing it (for it was to be roasted, not boiled} says, ver 45^ 
" And the Lord said unto MoeeB and Aartm, tbis u the ordinance 
of the passover : there shall no stranger eat thereof; but eveiy 
.!:inait'B servant that is bought for nxmey, when thou haat circuir^ 
-f.dsed him, then shall he eat thereof. A foreigner ahall not eat 
"thereof. In one house shall it be eaten ; thou sfaalt not cany 
iorih aught of the flesh thereof abroad out of the house ; nnffcer 
jAoA thou brake a bone thereof." 

We here see that the caae as it standa in Ezodua is a cer^ 
moaj and not a prophecy, and totally unconnected with Jesua' 
bonea, or any part of him. 

Jolm having thus filled up the measure of apostolic fable, con- 
cludes his bo^ with something that beats all fable ; for he says 
at the last verse, " And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which if they should be written every one, I sup- 
poKlhat even the world itaef covid not contain the books &at should 
.be written." 

This is what in vulgar life is called a thumper ; that is, not only 
..B lie, but a lie beyond the line of possibility ; besides which it is 
a. an d)surdity, for if they should be wntten in the world, the 
.'_■ Torld would contain them. — Here ends the examination of the 
:' passages called prophecies. 
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I HAVE now, reader, gone through and examined all the pa^ 
aages which the four books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
quote from the Old Testament, and call them propliccies of Je- 
sus Christ. When I first set down to (his examination, I ex- 
pected to find cause for some censure, but little did I expect to 
find them so utterly destitute of truth, and of all pretensions to 
it, as I have shown them to be. 

The practice which the writers of those books employ is not 
more (else than it is absurd. They state some trifling case of 
the person they call Jesus Christ, and then cut out a sentence 
from some passage of the Old Testament, and call it a prophecy 
of thai case. But when the words thus cut out are restored to 
the place they are taken from, and read with the words before 
and after them, they give the lie to the New Testament. A 
short instance or two of this will sufGce for the whole. 

They make Joseph to dream of on angel, who informs hinj 
(hat Herod is dead, and tells him to come with the child out of 
Egypt. They then cut out a sentence &om the book of Hoaea, 

. . " Ont of E^pt hate I coifed' my Son," and apply it as a prophecy 
^fa that case. ' 

'.^ \ The words " .Atd caUed m Son out <^ Egypt," are m the Bi- 

! fik ; — but what of that? ney are tmf part « a paaaage, and 
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not a whole passafie, nnd stanfl immediately cnnected with oih- 
er worda, which show liicy refer to [he children of Israel coming 
out of Egypt in the time of Pharaoh, and to the idolatry they 
oommilted aflerwards. 

Again, they tell us that when the soidiera came to break the 
legs of the crucified jieraona, tliey found Jesus was already dead, 
and therefore did not break bis. They then, with some altera-, 
don of Ihe original, cut out a aentenee from Exodus, " a bone of 
kan ukatl nat be broken," and apply it as a prophecy of that case. 

The worda, " J^tilhtr ahall ye bTuds a bone Hiereof," (for they 
have altered the text) are in tlie Bible — but what of thai' They 
are, as in the former case, only part of a passage, and not a 
whole passage, and when read with Ihe words they are immedi- 
ately joined to, sliow it is the bones of a he-lamb or a he-goat of I 
which the passage speaks. .j. 

These repeated forgeries and falsifications create a weU-foiti^',H 
ad suspicion, that all the cases spoken of concerning the pers'"^'" 
called Jesus Christ are madd cases, on purpose to lug ii 
very clumsily, some broken sentences from the Old Testament,!! 
and apply them as prophecies of those cases ; and that » ' 
from his being tiie Son of God, he did not exist even as a 
— that he is merely an imaginary or allegorical choracter, aa j 
Apollo, Hercules, Jupiter, and all (he deities nf antiquity w 
There is no history wtitlfn al the time Jesus Christ is said to J 
have lived that speaka of the existence of such a person, e 

Did we find in any other book pretending to give a system t^A 
religion, the &lsehoods, falsifications, contradictions, and absurd- ■ 
ities, which are to be met with in almost every page of the Old ttad J 
Sew Testament, all the priests of the present day, who supposed J 
diemselves capable, would triumphantly show their skill in c' ' 
eism, and cry it down as a most glaring imposition. But s' 
tiie books in question belong to their own trade and profeai 
they, or at least many of them, seek to stifle every inquiry ii . _ 
them, and abuse those who have the honesty and thecourage b>^ 
do it. 1 

When a book, as is the case with the Old and New Testament, I 
is ushered into the world under the title of being the Word of« 
God, il ou^ht to be examined with the utmost strictness, in order • 
to know if it has a well founded claim to that title or not, and 
whether we are or are not imposed upon : for as no poison is sa 
dangerous as that which poisons the physic, so no falsehood ia so 
fatal as that which is made an article of faith. 

This examination becnm.es more necessary, because when tbs 
Jf ew Testament waa written, I might aay invented, the art of 
printing was not known, and there were no other copies of ^a 
Old Testament than written copies. A written copy of that book 
would cost about as much as six hundred common printed bibles j 
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n the handa but of very few- jier- 



i, und these chiefly of the church. Thifi gave an oppurtuoi^ 
ty to the writers of the New Testament to mAe quotations from 
the Old Testament as they [ileascd, and call theni propheciei^:' 
with very little danger of being delected. Besides ivbich, iW, 
terrors and inquisitorial fury of llic church, like what they t^ 
U3 of the flaming sword that turned every way, Btood sentry OVS 
the New Testament ; and time, which brings every thing elsefo^ 
light, has serred to thicken the darkness that guards it ^om da^ 
teclion. 

Were the Jfew Testament now to appear for the first ti 
ery priest of the present day would examine it line by line, and 
compare the detached sentences it calls prophecies with the whole 
passages in the Old Testament from whence they are taken; 
Why then do they not make (he dame examination at this tim?, 
as they would make had the New Testament never appeared bWi 
fore? If it be proper and right to make it in one case, it is. equal- ' 
]y proper and right to do it in the other case. Length of time 
can make no diiierence in the right to do it at any time. But in- 
stead of doing this, they go on a3 their predecessors went on be- 
- fore them, to tell the people there are prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
^- when the truth is there aje none. 

They tell ua that Jesus rose from (he dead, and ascended into 

(heaven. It is very easy to say ao ; a great lie is as easily told 

a little one. But if he had done so, those would have been 

the only circumstances respecting him that would have differed 

from the enramon lot of mnn ; and consequently the only caae 

that would apply exclusively to liim, as prophecy, would be some 

k^inassage in the Old Testament lliat foretold such things of him. 

V Sut there is not a passage in the Old Testament that speaks of 

a person, who, after being crucifi-ed, dead, and buried, should rise 

[jfrom the dead, and ascend into heaven. Our prophecy-mongers 

nipply the silence the Old Testament guards upon such things^ 

^hf telling us of passages they call prophecies, and that falsely ad- 

B.about Joseph^s dream, old clothes, broken bones, and such likb 

^- Irifling stuff. • 

' In writing upon this, as upon every other subject, I speak '« 

language full and intelligible. I deal not in bints and intimations. 

, I have several reasons for this : First, that 1 may be clearly un- 

1 derstood. Secondly, that it may be seen E am in earnest. And 

t thirdly, because it is an affront to truth to treat falsehood wifll.- 

■complaiaance. * 

I will close this treatise with a subject I have already tout^hiBd 

a the First Part of the dgc of Reasm, - " 

e world has been amused with the term revealed ^^fewi, 

e generality of priests ap[ily this term to the boolia SUed 

d and New Testament. The Mahometans appfr^tfe'eame 

n to the Koran. Tlicre is no man that believes m revealed 
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(Gligioii stronger tlian 1 do ; but it is not the rev 1 1 
tod >'ew Testaraenti nor of tliu iLnran, ihni I Ai..- 
tacrvd tille. That which ia revelation to mc, issi-i- i . 
Hliiiiliao huraaii mind can invent, nohiiman hand can cfmcitRrliU 
jollier. 

. s Word of God is Ihc Creaiion we behold ; and Ihit; wr-rd 
Efiod revealeth to man all that ia necesBar)' for man to kimu- 
£tu Creator. 

__ e want to contemplate hia power? We see it in the im- 
lensity of his creation. 

-,Dd we wont to contemplate his wisdom? We Bee it in llie tin- 
rehftngeable order by which the incomprelieosible whole in gov- 
t.'«ned. 

Do we want to contemplate his munificence? We see it in the 
abundance with wliich he tillb the eartli. 

Do we want to contemplate liis mercy? We see it in his aoi 
P withholding that abundance, even iiom the unthankful. 

Do we want to contemplate his will, so far aa it respects man? 
The goodness he shows to all, is a lesson lot our conduct (o each 
other. 

In fine — Do we want to know what God is? Search not ihe 

I book called the Scripture, which any human hand might make, ur 

. My impostor invent ; but the scripture called the Creation. 

\ When, in the first part of th« Age of Reason, I called the 

f- Creation the (rue revelation of God to man, I did not know that 

■ny other person had expressed the same idea. But I lately met 

with (he writings of Doctor Conyers Middlcton, published Ihe 

beginning of last century, in which he expresaes himself in [he 

same manner with respect to the creation, us I have done in the 

Age of Reason. 

He was principal librarian of the University of Cambridge, in 

England, which furnished him with extensive opportunities of 

leading, and necessarily required he should be well acquainted 

with the dead aa well as the Uving languages. He was a man 

8 strong original mind ; had the courage to think for himself, 

d the honesty to speak his thoughts, 

, He made a journey to Rome, from whence ho wrote letters to 

ihow that the forms and ceremonies of the Romish Christian 

Church were taken from the degenerate state of the heathen my- 

[hology, as it stood in the latter times of the Greeks and Roniarx. 

Be Attacked without ceremony the miracles which the clmr^k 

retend to perform ; and in one of his treatises, he calls the cre- 

. ktion a rtvelalion. The priests of England of that day, in order , 

to defend their citadel by first defending its out-works, attached 

bim fur attacking iho Roman ceremonies ; and one of them ceB> ' 

jurei hiin for calling the crtaium a revelation — he thus replies to 

" Ow of ihem," says he, " appears to Ifc scandalized bjr.tiis 
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Iitle of revetnlion, which I have given to thai discovery which 

God made of himself in the visible wotka of his creatioa. Yet 

'it is no other than what the wise in alt ages have given to it, who 

E congider it as the itiogt authentic and indiapulable Tevelation 

F.vhich God haj ever given of himself, from the beginning of the 

b Vorld to this day. It was this by which the first notice of him 

P was revealed to the inhabitants of the earth, and by which alone' 

it has been kept up ever since among the several nations of it, ■ 

Ttom this the reason of man was enabled to trace out hia nature 

and attributes, and by a gradual deduction of consequences, to 

^ learn his own nature also, with al I the duties belonging to il which 

S'elate cither lo God or to his fellow-creatures. This conatitu- 

EtioD of things was ordained by God, as an universal law or rule 

f conduct to man — the source of all his knowledge — the teat 

Tall truth, by which all subsequent revelationB, which are silp- 

a have been given by God in any other manner, must be 

l^tried, and cannot be received as divine any further than as they 

e found to tally and coincide with Ibis original standard. 

IS this divine law which I referred to in the passage above 
„ Bcited (meaning the passag ^ on which they had attacked him) 
vtteing desirous lo excite the reader's allention to it, as it would 
Venable him to judge more (reely of (he argument I was handling. 
T!For by contemplating this law, he would discover the genuine 
L way wbichGodhimself hasmarhcdoiit tousfor the acquisition of 
■" e knowledge ; not ftom the niithoriiy or reports of our fellotr- 
' creatures, but from the information of the facts and material ob- 
jects which in his providential distribution of worldly things, be 
hath presented to the perpetual observation of our senses. For 
as it was from these that his eiriBtence and nature, the most int- 
portant articles of all knowledge, were first discovered to man, 
BO that grand discovery furnished new tight towards tracing out 
the rest, and made all the inferior subjects of human knowledge 
more easily discoverable to us by the same method. 

" I had another view likewise in the sarne passages, and ap- 
plicable to the same end, of giving the reader a more enlarged 
notion of the question in dispute, who. by turning his thoughts to 
reflect on the works of the Creator, as they are manifested to us 
in this fabric of the world, could not fail to observe, that they are 
all of them great, noble, and suitable to (he majesty of his na- 
ture, carrying with them the proofe of their origin, and showing 
themselves to be the production of an all-wise and Almighty be- 
ing ; and by accustoming his mind to these subhme reRectioDS, 
be will be prepared to determine, whether those miraculous in- 
terpositions BO confidently affirmed to us by the primitive fathers, 
can reasonably be thought to make a part in the grand scheme 
' ' lO administration, or whether it be agreeable (hat God, 
irho created all things by- his will, and can give what torn to 
tbwo lie pleaeee by Uie bwib will, dioiild, for the partieulir pu- 
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poses of his govemment ann the services of the church, d^actnd 
to tht expedienl nf visions and rrrelulioaa, granted sometimes to 
boys for the inslruction of the elders, and sonjetimes to womea 
to settle the (ashioa and length of (heir veils, and somctimBS to . 
paslora of the Church, to enjoin them to ordain one man a lee- J 
tuicr, another a priest ; — or that he should scatter a profusion of f 
iniracles around the stake of a martyr, yet all of them vain ani" 
insigniticant, and without any sensible effect, either of preserv 
ing the life, or easing the sufferings of the saint ; or even i 
mortifying his persecutors, who were always left to enjoy the & 
triumph of Iheir cruelty, and the poor martyr to expire in a 
erable death. When these things, I say, are hrought to the i 
inal test, and compared with the genuine and indisputable W 
of the Creator, how minute, how trilling, how contemptible nmi 
Ihey be? — and how incredible must it he thought, that for tlH»}i8 
struction of his church, God should employ ministers so pi«^ 
rious, unsatisfactory, and inadequate, as the extasiea of 
and boys, and the visions of interested priests, which yi 
rided at the very lime by men. of sense to whom they wi 
poacd. 

■ *' That (his universal law (continues Middleton, meaning the; \ 
law revealed in the works of the creation) was actually revealed | 
to the heathen world long before the gospel was known, we learu i 
from all the prmcipal sages of antiquity, who made it the capital \ 
BUhject of their studies acd writings. jj 

" Cicero has given us a short abstract of it in a fragment etill *( 
remaining from one of his books on government, which I shall \^ 
here transcribe in his own words, as they will illustrate my si 
also, in the passages that app-car so dark and dangerous to 
antagonists." 

"The true law (says Cicero,) is right reason conformable tOiii 
the nature of things, constant, eternal, diffused through nil, which.' T 
calls tis to duty by commandiag — deters us from sinby forbidding ; 
which never loses its influence with the good, nor ever preserves: ' 
it with the wicked.- This 'aw cannot be over-ruled by any oth- 
er, nor abrogated in whole or in part ; nor can we he absolved 
ftom it either by the senate or by the people ; nor are we to seek 
any other comment or interpreter of it but itself; nor can thera 
be one law at Rome and another at Athena — one now and anoth- 
er hereafter ; but the same eternal immutable law comprehends 
all nations at all times, under one common master and governor 
of all — God. He is the inrenttir, propounder, enacter of (his ,' 
law ; and whoever will not obey it must first renounce himnelf ■ 
and throw off the nature of man ; by doing which, he will suffer ' 
the greatest punishments, though he should escape all the other 
torments which aro commonly believed to be prepared for tbn 
Vicked." Here ends the {luotation from Cicero. • 

'' Our Doctors (contmues MiddleUn) perhaps will look on Hus i 
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aa RUiE DSisM ; but let them call it what they will, I abdl ever 
avow and defend it as (he fuDdomcntal, essential, and vital part 
of all true religion." Here ends the quotation from Middleton. 

I have here given the reader two sublime extracts from men 
who lived in ages of time far remote from each other, but who 
thought alike. Cicero lived before the time in which they tell us 
Christ was born. Middleton may be called a man of our own 
tune, as he lived witiiin the same century with ourselves. 

In Cicero we see that vast superiority of mind, that subiimity 
of right reasoning andjui;tncss of ideas which man acquires, not 
by studying Bibles and Testaments, and t!ie theology of schools, 
built thereon, but by studying the Creator in the immensity and 
unchangiiahle order of liLs creation, and the immutability of his 
law. " There eatmol," says Cicero, " be one Itnc noii; ana anoth- 
er hereajicr ; but Ike same ehmal iinmjdabte laK comprehends all 
nations, at all lime»^ vnrter one common master and f^orernor of all 
— God." But according to the doctrine of schools which priests 
have set up, we see one law, called the Old Testament, given in 
one age of the world, and another law, called the New Testa- 
ment, given in another age of the world. As all this is contra- 
dictory to the eternal immutable nature, and the unerring and - 
unchangeable wisdom of God, we must bo compelled to hold 
this doctrine to be false, and the old und the new law, called the 
Old and the New Testament, to be impositions, fables, and for- 

IiiSIiddlolon, we seethe manly eioquence of an enlarged mind, 
and the gcnume sentiments of a true believer in his Creator. 
Instead of reposing his fdth on book.'!, by whatever name they 
may be callea, whether Old Testament or Now, he fixes (he cre- 
ation as tho great original- standard by which every o(hcr (liing 
called the word, or work of God, is to be tried. In this wuhave 
an indisputable scale, wlu'roby to measure every word or work 
imputed to hiiii. If the thing so imputed carries not in itself the 
evidence of the same Ahiiighlinens of power, of the same uner- 
ring truth and wisdom, and the same unchangeable order in all 
its |)arts, as are visibly ricmt-n.straled to our aenscs, and compre- 
hensible by 'iiir reason, in i\k magnificent &bric of the luiiverae, 
that word or that work y not of God. Let then the two books 
culled the Old and New Te^ilami-nt be tried by this rule, and the 
result will be, that the authors of ihem, whoever they were, will 
be convicted of foi^ery. 

The invariable principle.^, and unchangeable order, which reg- 
ulate the movements of all the |inTts that compose the universe, 
demonstrate both to our senses and our reason that its creator is 
a God of unerring truth. But the Old Testament, besides the 
numberless, absurd, and bagatelle stories it telb of God, repre- 
sents him OS a God of deceit, a God not to be confided in. E/.e- 
kiel makes God to say, chap, 14, ver. 9, " And if the prophet be 
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deceived wncn he balh spoken a thing, I, tfu Lord liave deceived 
Ihal pivplitt." And at tlic iJUth cliup. ver. 25, ho makes God, in 
Bpeaking of Ihc cliildrcn of larucl to say, " Wkcrefon I gave 
mem itattU(S that leeiv tmt good, andjudgiatats by whUli tkeij could 

This, so far from being tlie word of God, is horrid blasphemy 
agaiiiRt him. llciidur, put th/ confidence iuthy Gud, and put no 
trust in theDihh'. 

The caino Old Testament, aflcr telling ua that God created the 
heavens anil the earth in si.\ days, makes tlie same atmiglity |)ow- 
er and clernal ivbdoiii cinploy itaolf in (giving directions liow a 
pricril's gHriiients sh'iiild ho cut, and what sort uf stiifTthey slioiUd ' 
be macie of, and wliat ()icir oileriugs should be, gold, and tsilver, 
and brass, and blue, and purple, and sctirlet, and liiic linen, and 
goats hair, and ram^' yl:ius dyed red, and badger skins, it-c. chap. 
XXV. ver. 3 ; and hi one of the prL'tendcd prophecies I have just 
examined, God is made to give directions hou- they should kill, 
cook, and oat a he-lunib or a he-goat. And Ezekiel, chap. iv. to 
fill lip (be mea'=ure of abominable absurdity, makes God to order 
him to take "lehenl, and barlcji, and beam, attd Unliles, aad mUhl, 
and Jilrlies, and matv a loaj'or a cake thertof, and bake it with hu- 
man dung tTTul cat H ;" hut as Ezckiel complained that this incas 
was too strung forhisiitomach, Ibe matter was compromised from 
man'H dun:; to cow dung, Ezckiel, chap. iv. Compare all this 
ribaldry, blasplicniously called tbc word of God, with the Al- 
mighty potver tliat en.'alcd Ihc universe, and u'hoso eternal wi^ 
dom ditecta and governs all its mighty movements, and wo sliall 
be at a loss tu lind u name sullicienlly eonlemplible lor it. 

In the ^rotnimcs uhich the Old Testament protends that God 
made to hix people, the same derogatory ideas of bini prevail. It 
makes God to promise to Abraham, that his seed should bo like 
the stars in boavcn and the sand on the sea shore for multitude, 
and that he would give tboni the land of Canaan as their inhorit- 
aoce fur ever, ilut, observe, reader, bow the performance of this 
promise was to begin, and tlien ask thine own reason, if (he wis- 
dom of fiod, whose power ii ejjual ti> his will, could, consistently 
with that power and that wi.'^doni, make such a proi)>iso. 

The peribrraance of the promise was to begin, according to that 
book, by four hundred years of bondage and afHicIion. Genesis, 
chap. XV. ver. 13, '^■Sm God said nttio Jlbrahain, know ofasnretg, 
that Ihy teed »ha[l be a stranger in a land that in not Ihdrs, aad 
sAn/i scffe llum, atid they shall ajlicl them four himdred years." 
Tliis promise then to Abraham, and his seed for ever, to inherit 
the land of Canaan, had it been a fact instead of a fable, was to 
operate, in the cninmeneement of it, as a curse upon all the peo- 
ple and their children, and their children's children for four buo- 
nred years. 
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But the case is, tho book of Genesis was written after the bond- 
age in Eirypt had taken place ; and in order to get rid of the dis- 
grace of the Iiord\s chc)S(»n people, as they called themselves, be- 
ing in bondage to tho (icntiles, they make God to be the author 
of it, and ainiex it as a condition to a pretended promise ; as if 
God, in making that promise, had oxcocdod his i)owcr in perform- 
ing it, and c(msoqu(Mitly his wisJ(»m in making it, and was obliged 
to compromise with them for one half, and wi(Ji the Egyptians, to 
whom th(\v were t.i he hi h«)n(lair*\ for the other half 

Without degrading my own ro a -on l)y bringing those wretched 
and contemptible tales hito a comparative view, with the Almighty 
power and elt'rnal wisdom, whi'.'h tiie Creator hath demonstrated 
to our senses in the ereati<m ol'tho universe, { will contine myself 
to say, that if we compare them with t!ic divine and torcible .senti- 
ments of Cirero, th<' result, v.ill he, that the human mind has de- 
generated by belicnintr them. -Man in a state ot'grovelling super- 
vstiti(»n, trom whi<*h he has not courage to rise, lo(»se3 the energy 
of his mental p»>wers. 

I will not tire the reader with more observations on the Old 
Testamcuit. 

As to tlie TV(}w Testament, if it be brought and tried by that 
standard, which, as Middleton wiselv savs, Go<l has nncaled to 
our senses, of his Almiirhty power ajid wisdom intbe creation and 
government of the visihh? nni\erse, it will be found eciually as 
false, paltry, and al>surd, as tiie Old. 

\>iiin)Mt enterinii', in tiiis pine*', into any otiier argument, that 
the slory of Christ is of human invention, and not of divine origin, 
I will ("online myself to show that it is derogatorv to (lod, by tho 
contrivance of it : because the means it supposes (Jod to use, arc 
not a(ie(pi;ite to the vnd to be obtained ; and therefore are derog- 
titorv t(» the Ahnighfiness of his power, and the eternity of his 
wisd<»m. 

'J h(^ Xew T(\<tament snnposes tint (iod avnt his Hon upon 
earth to make a new covenant with man ; whieli the church calls 
Ihr c-)ViH'inl e/' ^'.v^v, and to instni-t i'K;::?d i«i in ;i new doctrine, 
whi,;h it ejills Fc'ith, meanin<r thereljy. not faith i:i (Jod, f()r Cicero 
Jiud aii true f)eis.s alwavs jr.id m,,! jihvjjvs will !iave this; but 
laiih in \\n^ j.' .son (•.•iji(w| J, .,,,. ( |,j-:^t, ann th.-'t nli »ever had not 
liiis fiirji sh'. nil!, t.» n-e the woiJs of tho .New 'J'estument, be 

L>AM:si:i). 

^ ^>«Mv, if lii;., \v( re a faet, it i- eon-istent v.itii that attribute of 
God, called his (iotxliitsi^ t!;ar i>o time should be lost in letting 
poi»r unlortunate man kinvw it ; and asthr.t g()(»dness was united to 
Almiirhty pnwcT, Jindthr.t p..wer to Ahnigliiy \visd(»m, ail the means 
existed in the band »)f the Cre;iter t-) make it knr,wn inunediately 
^>yr the whole earth, m a manner suitafjlc to the Almightinoss oi^ 
his divine m'ture, and with evideueo that w(Mdd not leave man ill 
doubt ; lor it is always incumbc nt upon us, in all cases, to believe 
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that the Almighty always acts, not by imperfect means as imper-' 
feet man acts, but consistently with his Almightiness. It is this ' 
only that can become the infallible criterion by which we can pos- 
sibly distinguish the works of God from the works of man. 

Observe now, reader, how the comparison between the sup- 
posed mission of Christ, on the belief or disbelief of which they 
say man was to be saved or damned — observe, I say, how the 
comparison between this and the Almighty power and wisdom 
of God demonstrated to our senses in the visible creation, goes 
on. 

The Old Testament tells us that God created the heavens and 
the earth, and every thing tlierein, in six days. The term six 
days is ridiculous enough when applied to God ; but leaving out 
that absurdity, it contains the idea of AJmighty power acting 
unitedly with Almighty wisdom, to produce an immense work^ 
that of the creation of the universe and every thing therein, in a 
short time. 

Now as the eternal salvation of a man is of much greater im- 
portance than his creation, and as that salvation depends, as the 
New Testament tells us, on man's knowledge of, and belief in 
the person called Jesus Clirist, it necessarily follows from our 
belief in the goodness and justice of God, and our knowledge of 
his almighty power and wisdom, as demonstrated in the creation, 
that ALL Tins, if true, would be made known to all parts of the 
world, in as little time, at least, as was employed in making the 
world. To suppose the Almighty would pay greater regard and 
attention to tlie creation inid organization of inanimate matter, 
than he would to the salvation of innumerable millions of souls, 
which hims(;lf had created, '' as the image of hunsclfy'^ is to oft'er 
an insult to his goodness and his justice. 

Now observe, reader, how the [)romulgation of this pretended 
salvation by a knowledge of, and a belief in Jesus Christ went 
on, compared with the work of creation. 

In the first place, it took longer time to make a child than to 
make the world, for nine months were passed avv'ay and totally 
lost in a state of pregnancy ; wliich is more than forty timesr 
longer time than God em[)foycd in making the wo rM, according 
to the Bible account. Secondly ; several yc?ars of Chrtst's life 
were lost in a state of human inlancy. ]>ut the universe was 
in maturity the moment it existed. Thirdly ; Christ, as Luke 
asserts, was thirty years old before he began to preach what they 
call his mission, trillions of souls died in the mean time with- 
out knowing it. Fourthly ; it was above three hundred years 
from that time before the book called tlio New Testanumt was 
compiled into a written copy, before which time there was no 
ch book. Fifthly ; it was above a thousand years after that, 
're it could be circulated ; because neither Jesus nor his 
"les had knowledge of, or were inspired with the art of priut- 
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mg : and consequently, as the means for making it universally 
known did not exist, the means were not equal to the end, and 
therefore it 19 not the work of God. 

I will here subjoin the nineteenth Psalm, which is truly deist- 
ical, to show how universally and instantaneously the works of 
God make themselves known, compared with this protended sal- 
vation hy Jesus Christ. 

PaaJm 19th. " The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the tirmaincnt showetli his handy work — Day unto day uttercth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge — There is no 
speech nor language where Ihcir voiec is not heard — Their lino 
is gofie out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world. In tlicin hath he set a chamber for the Sun. Which 
is as a bridcgrmini coming out of his chamber, and rcjoiceth as 
a strong man to run a race — his going fi>rth is from the end of 
the heaven, and his circuit unt<) the ends of it, and there is noth- 
ing hid from the heat thereof" 

Sow, had the news of salvation by Jesus Christ been inscrib- 
ed on the face of the Sun and the AIooii, in characters that all 
nations would have understood, the whoje earth had known it in 
twenty-four houri;, and all nations would hav«! believed it ; where- 
as tlKiugh it is now almost two thousand years since, as they tell 
us, Christ ciimc upon earth, not atwentieth part ol' the people of 
the earth know any thing of it, and among titose who do, the 
wiser jiart do not believe it. 

1 have now reader gone through all the passages called proph- 
ecies of Jesus Christ, and shown there is no such thiiign 

I have examined the story told of Jesus Christ, and compared 
the several circuinstances of it with that revelation^ which, as 
Middh^ton wisely says, God has nuulo to us of his 
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APPENDIX. 

cormiADicrroRY.DOcrKiNEs in tiie new testament 

BemEEK 
MATTHEW AND MARK. 



In the New Tealament, Mark, chap, xvi, ver. ]G, it ia s 
"He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved ; he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned." TEiia ia making salvation, or in 
: other words, the happineas of man after this lil'e, to depend en- 
tirely on believing, or on what Christians call faitfa. 
But the 25lh chapter of The Gospel according to Matthao 
[ makes Jesus Christ to preach u direct contTtay doctrine to The 
tGospel according to Mark ; for it makes salvaiion, or the future 
piness of man, to depend entirely on good works ; and (hose 
i works are not works done to God, for ho needs them not, 
^t good works done to man. 

The passage referred to in Matthew is the account there giv- 

iu of what ia called the last day, or the day of judgment, where 

E&e whole world is represented to be divided into two parta, the 

Lrighteous and the unrighteous, metaphorically called the i/tegi 

md the goals. 

• To the one part called (he righteous, or the sheep, it says, 

(*Come ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared 

<r you from the beginning of the world — for I was an hungered 

i ye gave me meat — I was thirsty and ye gave me drink — I 

a stranger and ye took me in — Naked and ye clothed me — 

IS sick and ye visited me — I was ia prison and ye came un(o 

" Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when 
s we thee an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thoe 
ink! When saw we thoe d stranger and took thee in, or naked 
d clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick and in prison, and 
.. e unto thee ? 
" And the kuig shall answer and say unto (hem, verily I say 
do you, m <u touch as ye lutve done it wilo one of ikc leaal oflksae 
ubreOtren, ye Kave done it tmto mc." 
' : is nothing about believing in Christ — nothing about that 
n of the imagination called FaUh. The work.'! here spo- 
, are works of humanity and benevolence, or, in other 
_ an endeavour to make God's creation happy. Here ia 
nothing about preaching and making long prayers, aa if God 
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must be dictated to by niRn ; nor about building churches and ; 
meetings, nor hiring priests to pray and preach in them. Here 
ia nothing about predestination, that lust which some men havo 
for damning one another. Here is nothing about baptism, ' 
• whetlier by sprinkling or plunging, nor about any of those cere- 
monies for which the Christian church has been fighting, perse- 
cuting, and burning each other, ever since the Christian church 
began. 

If it be asked, why do not priests preach the doctrine contain- 
ed in this chapter ? The answer is easy ; — they are not fond of 
practising it themselves. It does not answer for their trade. 
- They had rather get than give. Charity with them begins and ^ 
ends at home. 

Had it been said, Come ye bkesfd, ye have been liberal in pM-J 

>^^ ing the preachers of the viara,, je hare conlribvied largely loiiiara* 1 

h.' huU^i^ churches and meeling-ltoases, there is not a hired priest, J 

Ffrjii Christendom hut would have thundered it continually in the, ^ 

fl of his congregation. But as it is altogether on good worfca^J 

done to men, the priests pass over it ia silence, and tbey will 

t^use me for bringing it into notice. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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MY 

PRIVATE THOUGHTS 

ON A 

FUTURE STATE. 



I HAVE said in the first part of the Age of Reason, that "/ 
hope for happmivs after this /?/l'." This hope is comfortable to 
me, and I [>resuine not to «po beyond the comfortable idea of 
hope, with rer-pect to a future state. 

I consider myself in the hands of my Creator, and that he 
will dispose of me after this life, consistently with his justice and 
goodness. 1 leave all these matters to him as my Creator and 
friend, and I hold it to be presumption in man to make an arti- 
cle of faith as to what the Creator will do with us hereafter. 

I do not believe because a man and a woman make a child, 
that it impos(^s on the (Creator the unavoidable obligiition of 
keeping th<^ bring so made in eternal existtuicc; hereafter. It is 
in his power to do so, or not to do so, and it in not in our power 
to decide which he will do. 

The book called the New Testament, which [ hold to be faii- 
ulous, and hav<^ sIkjwu to bo falso. (rjvcs an account in tb(^ 25th 
chapter of ]Matth("W, of wliat is there called the last day, or the 
day of judgment. The whole world, according to that account, 
is divided into two parts, the righteous and the unrighteous, tigu- 
ratively called the siieep and tlw noats. They are then to rect'ive 
their sentence. To the one, liguratively called the sheep, it 
says, " Come yv, blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from th(i ti)undation of the world." To the other^ 
figuratively called the goats, it says, " Depart Irom me, ye curs- 
ed, into everlasti'iir tire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 

Now the case is, the world cannot be thus divided — the moral 
world, like tin? j>hysical world, is composed of numerous degrees 
of character, running imj)er('e])til)ly one into the other, in such 
a manner that no lixed point of division can be found in cither. 
That point is no whore, or is evory where. The whole world 
might be divided into two parts nuincrically, but not as to moral 
character ; and theretore the meta})hor of dividing them, as 
sheep and goats can be divided, whose diiference is marked by 
their external figure, is absurd. All sheep are still sheep; 'all 
goats are still goats; it is their physical nature to be so. But 
one part of the world are not all good alike, nor the other part 



ill wicked alike. There are some exceedingly good ; othera v. 

ceedinglj nicked. There la another description «(' men wl 

eaooot be ranked with either the one or the other — they beloi 

oeilher to the sheep nor the goals. 
/ My own opinion is, that those whose lives have been spent in 
^ doing good, and endeavouring to make their fellow-mortals hq>- ' 
Ctpy> ^t this is the only way in which we con serve God, will fr 
■'fl^ipy hereafter ; end that the very wicked will meet with e 

[HiaiahmeDt. This is my opinion. It is consistent with my ii 

j^Cod^ justice, and wiUi the reason that God has given me. 

-^ ' THOMAS PAINE. * 




EXTRACT FROM A REPLY 

TO THE 

BISHOP OF LLAJVDAFF. 



[This extract from Mr. Paino's reply to Wntson, Bifjhop of Llandaflf, was given by 
him, not long l>efore his death, to Mrn. Palmer, widow of Elihu Palmer. He retain- 
ed the work entire, and therefore must have transcribed this p'-irt, which was unusual 
for him to do. Probably lie had discovered errors, which he corrected in the copy. 
Mrs. Pahnor pre«ente<i it to the editor of a jKjriodical work entitled the Theophiian- 
thropist, published in New-York, in which K ap[)eared in 1810.] 



GENESIS. 

The Bishop says, "the oldest hook in the world is Genesis." 
This is mere assertion ; he olFors no proof of it, and I go to con- 
trovert it, and to show that the hook of Joh, which is not a He- 
brew hook, hut is a hook of the Gentiles, translated into Hebrew, 
is much older than the book of Genesis. 

The book of Genesis means the book of Generations *, to which 
are prolixcd two chapters, the first and second, which contain two 
different cosmoganics, that is, two different accounts of the crea- 
tion of the world, written by dillcrent persons, as I have shown 
in the preceding part of this work.'^ 

The tirst cosmogany begins at the first verse of the first chap- 
ter, and ends at the end of the third verse of the second chapter ; 
for the adverbial conjunction thiiSj with which the second chapter 
begins, shows those three verses to belong to the first chapter. 
The second cosmogany begins at the fourth verse of the second 
chapter, and ends with that chapter. 

In the first cosmogany the name of God is used without any 
epithet joined to it, and is repeated thirty-five times. In the se- 
cond cosmogany it is always the Lord God, which is repeated 
eleven times. These two different styles of expression show these 
two chapters to be the work of two different persons, and the con- 
tradictions they contain, show they cannot be the work of one and 
the same person, as I have already shown. 

The third chapter, in which the style of Lord God is continued 
m every instance, except in the supposed conversation between 
the woman and the serpent (for in every place in that chapter 
where the writer speaks, it is always the Lord God) shows this 
chapter to belong to the second cosmogany. 

* See Letter to Erskine, page 161. 
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This chapter givea an account of what is called the fall of man, 
vluch is no other than a fable borrowed from, and constructed 
upon the religion of Zoroaster, or the Persians, or the annual pro- 
gress of the sun through tlic twelve aigns of the Zodiac. It is the 
fall ofllu year, the approach and ctii of winter, announced by the 
ascension of the autumnal constellation of the jcrperU of the Zo- 
diac, and not the moral fall ofntan that is the key of the allegory, 
and of the fable in Genesis borrowed from it. 

The fall of man in Genesis, is said to have been produced by 
eating a certain fruit, generally taken to be an ap|)le. The fall 
of the year is the season for gathering and rating the new apples 
of that year. The allegory, Ihereforc, holds with respect to the 
fruit, which it would not have done had it been an early summer 
fruit. It holds also with respect to place. The treu is said to 
have been placed in the mtdtt of the garden. But why in the 
midst of the garden more than ui any other place? Tlie solution 
of the allegory gives the answer to this queiition, which is, that the 
&I1 of the year, when apples and other autumnal fruits are ripe, 
and when days and nights are of equal length, i.s (In; uiid-scason 
Lolwceii summer and winter. 

Ii holds also with respect to cl'>thiii;r, and the tcmporalurc of 
the air. It ta said in Genesis, chap. iii. ver.'il, U:^o Maui and 
hU wife ilid the Lurd Crod matiti coals ij/'a.'iv'iis nnd dollnd iJu-m." 
But why are coats of skins mcntioneil? Tliis esmnot be under- 
stood as referring to any thing of the nature ol' uwritl cril. The 
solution of the allegory gives again the answer tn this (lucstion, 
which is, that the eril of iciiiJcr, which ii.ihrtvs Ihf.fnll of /lie year, 
fiibulously called in Genesis the/:i;7 rf uui.!, inaltes (taiiu clothing 

Hut of these things I shall spCiik Ai'ly «htn I come in another 
pari to treat of the ancient religion of ilio i'::rs:uns, and compare 
it with the modem religion of the T^cw TcHtument.'^ At present, 
I shall confme myself to the cemjArative autiijuity of the books 
of Genesis and Job, taking, at the same ti'iie, wjiatever I may find 
in my way with respect to the fabnloiisni-ss of the book of Gene- 
sis ; for if what is called the fall of man in Genesis be fabulous or 
Allegorical, tjiat wliich is called the redcnijition in the New Tea- 
tameiit cannot he a fact. It is m.Tally impos.'iible, and impossi- 
ble also in the nature of things, that moral g\iod can redeem phy- 
SKul eril. I return to the Bishop. 

i If Genesis be, as the Bishop uf>ser(s, the eldest book in the 
world, and, consequently, the oldest and lirst written book of 
the Bible, and if the extraordinary tlmigs related in it, such as 
the creation of the world in six days, the tree of life, and of good 
and evil, the story of Eve and the talking serpent, the full ofman 
and his being turned out of paradise, were facts, or even believed 
by the Jews to be fiicla, they would be referred to as fundsniea- 
" Not Puhlbhed. 
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lal matters, and that very frequently in the books of the Bible 
that were written by various authors afterwards ; whereas there 
is not a book, chapter, or verse of the Bible, from the time Mo- 
ses b said to have written the book of Genesis, to the book of 
Malachi, the last book in the Bible, including a space of more 
than a thousand years, in which there is any mention made of 
llicse things, or any of thuin, nor are tbeyso much as alluded to. 
How will the Bishop solve tliis dilliculiy, which stands as a cir- 
cumstantial contrndicliou to his assertion ^ 

There are but two ways of solving it ; 

First, that the book of Genesis is not an ancient book ; that 
it has biicn written by some (now) unknown person atler (he re- 
turn of the Jews from the Itabyloniaii captivity, about a lliousand 
years after the time that Moses is said to jiave lived, ami put as 
a preface or introdnciiou Id the other biioks, when they were 
liirmed into a canon iu tjie lime of Ihe ifccond temple, and, tlierc- 
Ibre not having exir=led beiiire that time, none of tlieae things 
mentioned in ir uould be ri'ferred to in those books. 

Secondly, that adnntiinj; Genesis to have been written by Mo- 
ses, Ihe Jiiws did not believe t be thiufrs staled in it to be true, 
and, therefore, as they could not rcli^r to llicm asi facta, they 
would nut reli'r to tliem iis liibles. The first of (lieso solutions 
goes against the anli<]nity of the bonk, ami tliesecon<l against its 
authenticity, and the Bishop niny take which he pleases. 

But be tlio author of Genciis whoever be niiiy, there is abund- 
ant evidence to show, as well from the early Christian writers, 
us from till' Jews themselves, thiit tlie things staled in that book 
were not lielieved to be tacts. Why tbey have been believed as 
fai:ts siui'.e that time, when better and liiller knowledife existed 
on the case, than is knotvn now, can be oceounted lor only on 
the imposition of priestcriift. 

Augustine, one of iliei'nrly champions of the Christian church, 
acknowledges in his Ciftf iif Uvtl, thai llie adventure of Eve and 
the sorjienl, and the aetounl ol' I'avadise, were fEeni.rally consid- 
ered a.= ficliou or nllcKory. lit' regards llieni as alli^gory liim- 
self, without atlentptiiig to gii e any explanation ; but lie supposes 
that a better e.vplanntion might be found than tltoso that had 
been oilered. 

Origen, another early champion of tlie church, says, " IVhat 
man of good scitse can ever persuade himself that there were a 
lust, a second, and a third day, oiid that each of these days had 
a night, when there were yet neither sun, moon, nor stars. What 
man can be stupid enough to believe that God, acting the part 
of a gardener, had planted a garden in the cast, that the tree of 
life was a real tree, and tjiat its fruit had the virtue of making 
those who eat of it live for ever r" 

Marmonidcs, one of the most learned and celebrated of the 
Jewish Rabbins, who Uvcd in the eleventh century (about seven 
22 
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or eight hundred years ago) and to whom the Bishop refers in 
his answer to me, is very explicit, in his book entitled J\Iore JVe- 
bachim, upon the non-reality of the things stated in the account 
of the Creation in the book of Genesis. 

" We ouorht not (says he) to understand, nor take according 
to the letter, that which is written in the book of the Creation, nor 
to have the same ideas of it with common men ; otherwise, our 
ancient sages would not have rocommentl'^d, with so much care, 
to conceal the sense of it, (md not to rjiisj the allegorical veil 
which envelopes the truth it contains. The book of Genesis, 
taken according to the letter, gives the most absurd and the most 
extravaorant ideas of the J)ivini{v. Whoever shall find (mt the 
sense of it, ought to restrain himself from divulging it. It is a 
maxim which all our sages repcjat, and above all with rt^speet to 
the work of six days. It may haj)pen that some one, with the 
aid he may borrow from others, may hit upon the meaning of it. 
In that case, he ought to impose silence upon himself; or if he 
speak of it, he ought to speak obsciirely, and in an enigmatical 
manner, as I do myself, leaving the rest to be found out by those 
who can understand." 

This is, certainly, a very extraordinary declaration of 3Iarmo- 
nides, taking all the parts of it. 

First, !?e declares, that the account of the Creativ)n in the book 
of Genesis is not a fact ; that to believe it to i>e a liict, gives the 
most absurd and t!ie most extravagant ideas of the Divinity. 
Secondlv, that it is an allefforv. 
Thirdly, that the allegory has a concealed secret. 
Fourthly, that v.hoever can find t!ie secret ought not to tell it. 
It is this hist part that is the most extiaordinary. )Vhy all 
this care of the Jewish Kai)bins, to i»;-event what they call the 
concealed m<!aning, or the secret from '»eing known, and if known, 
to prevent any of their people ihm\ tc!{!i?i<r it r It certainly must 
be .something which the Jewish nafiju i:-c afraid or ashamed the 
world should know. It must be snmething personal to them ag 
a people, and not a secret of a divine nature, which the more it is ' 
known, the more it increases the <z\in'y oi'tUv Creator, and the 
gratitude and ha))piuess of man. It is not Cud^s secret, but their 
own, they are keeping. 1 go to unveil the secr(?t. 

The case is, the Jews have stolen their cosmogany, that is, 
their account of the Creation, from the cosmogany of the Per- 
sians, contained in the book of Zoroaster, t!ie Persian lawgiver, 
and brought it with them when they returned from captivity by 
the benevolence of Cyrus, Khig of Persia ; for it is evident, 
from the silence of all the books of the Bible u})on the subject 
of the Creation, that the Jews had no cosmogany before that 
time. If they had a cosmogany from the time of 3Ioses, some 
of their judges who governed during more than four hundred 
years, or of their kings, the Davids and Solomons of their day, 
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who governed nearly five hundred years, or of their prophets 
and psalmists, who lived in the meantime, would have mention- 
ed it. It would, either as fact or fable, have been the grandest 
of all subjects for a psalm. It would have suited to a tittle the 
ranting, poetical genius of Isaiah, or served as a cordial to the 
gloomy Jeremiah. But not one word nor evei a whisper, does 
any of the Bible authors give upon the subject. 

To conceal the thell, the Rabbins of the second temple have 
published Genesis as a book of ]Moses, and have enjoined secresy 
to all their people, who by travelling or otherwise might happen 
to discover from whence the cosmogany was borrowed, not to 
tell it. The evidence of circumstances is often unanswerable, 
and there is no other than this whicli I have given, that goes to 
the whole of the case, and this does. 

Diogenes Laertius, an ancient and respectable author, whom 
the Bishop, in his answer to me, quotes on another occasion, has 
a passage that corresponds with the solution here given. In 
speaking of the religion of the Persians as promulgated by their 
priests or magi, he says, the Jewish Rabbins were the succes- 
sors of their doctrine. Having thus spoken on the plagiarism, 
and on the non-reality of the book of Genesis, I will give some 
additional evidence that Moses is not the author of that book. 

Eben-Ezra, a celebrated Jewish author, who Hved about seven 
hundred years ago, and whom the Bishop allows to have been a. 
man of great erudition, has made a great many observations, too 
numerous to be repeated here, to show that Moses was not, and 
could no: be, the author of the book of Genesis, nor any of the 
five books that bejir his name. 

Spinosa, another learned Jew, who hved about a hundred and 
thirty years ago, recites, in his treatise on the c erciiionies of the 
Jews, ancient and modern, the observations of £ben-Ezra, to 
which he adds many others, to show that Moses is not the author 
of these books. He so says, and shov/g his reasons for say- 
ing it, that the Bible did not exist a55 a book, till the time of the 
J\Iaccabees, which was more than a hundred years after the 
return of the Jews from the B^aby Ionian captivity. 

In the second part of the Age of Reason, I have, among oth- 
er things, referred to nine verses in the 36th chapter of Genesis, 
beginning at the 31st verso, ** These are the kings that reigned 
in Edom, boforo. there roi;xned any king over the children of 
Israel," which it is impossible coukl have been written by Moses, 
or in the time of INIoses, and could not have been written till 
after the Jew kings began to rcioru in Israel, which was not till 
several lumdred years after the time of Moses. 

Tlie Bishop allows this, and says, " I think you say true." 
But he then quibbles, and says, that a small addition to a book 
does not destroy either the genuineness or authenticity of the 
whole book. This is priestcraft. These verses do not stand 
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ID the book as an addition to it, but as making a part of tho 
whole book, and which it i* im])n^siblc Ihot Moses could write. 
The Bishop uoiild reject the nnliquity of aiiy otiier book if it 
could be proved fruni tlie words of the book itself that a part of 
it could not liiiiR hwa written till fieveral hundred years after the 
leputed aulhiir i'!' it wus dead. He would call such a book a 
forgery. I am autliorized, therefore, to call the book of Gene- 
sis a torgery. 

Combining, llu'ti, all the tbrrjroiiig circumstances together re- 
apectinc the aiiliijiiily nnd HUthcoticity of the book of Genesis, a 
conclusion will naturally follow therefrom; those circumstances 

First, that certain part? nniie book cannot possibly have been 
written by Moses, and that ihe other parts carry no evidence of 
having been written by him. 

Secondly, the univeriial silence of all Ihe following books of 
the Bible, for about a thousand years, upon the extraordinary 
things spoken of in Genesis, such as the creation of the world 
in six days — Ihe garden of Eden — the tree of knowledge — the 
tree of life — llic story of Eio and the serpent — the fall of man, 
and his bclnfr turned nul of thiii line garden, together with Noah's 
flood, and tin: lower of Babel, 

Thirdly, the silence of all the books of the Bible upon even 
the name of IVIoscs, from the book of Joshua until the second 
book of Kmgs, which was not written till atler the captivity, for 
it gives an nccount of the captivity, a period of about a thou* 
sand years. Strange ihat a man who is proclaimed us the hisio- 
riiui uf the Creali'ii), ihe privy-counsellor and confidant of the 
Almighty — tlu; legislator of (he Jewish nation, and the founder 
of its religion ; litrangn, t say, that even the name of such a 
man should niit tiud a place in their Iwoks for a. thousand years, 
if they knew or boli'-ved any thing about him, or the books he is 
said to have written. 

Fourthly, the opinion of some of the most celebrated of the 
Jewish commentators, tliat Moses is not the anther ot the book 
of Genesis, founded on the rcasonia ^iven for that opinion. 

Fifthly, the opinion of the early Christian writers, and of the 
great champion of Jewish literature, Marmonides, that the book 
of Genesis is not a book of facts. 

Sixthly, the silence imposed by all the Jewish Kabhins, and by 
Marmonides hiniscif, upon the Jesvish nation, not to ^peak of any 
thing they may happen to know, or discover, respecting the cos- 
mocany (or creation of the world) in the book of Genesis. 

From these circumstances the EiUowing conclusions offer ; 

First, that the book of (ieucsis is not a hook of facts. 

Secondly, that as no mention is made throughout the Bible of 
any of the cxtraordbary things ruluted in Genesis, that it has not 
been written till afier the other books were written, and put as a 
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preface totho Bible. Every onoknoivs tliat a preface to a book, 
t)ioni;b it stands iitsl, is tlic last wrilton. 

Tiiirdly, tiiaf llic piloiicc imposed liy all the .lewiwli Rabbiiis, 
nnd liy ri'iLrmoiiido'* upon tli!5 Jcv.ish iintioii, to keep silence up- 
on ov<Ty tiling ri^ktcd in tlieir ci>siiiii<!aiiy, (iviiicea u Hvcref lliejr 
are n-rt wiUins! should be known. Thi- siTrol llicrellire explaina 
iliicll' to he, ihnt when the Jews wore in cuptivity in Itahyloii und 
l*err<i;i, tiiL'V ber-u;iie iieip minted with the f.nsniciirisny ol' the; l*or- 
siiiiis, a* rc'-jisicred in tlie Z!-iiil-Avi's!;i, of Xon.asli'r, ilic Pcr- 
isimi biv.-;;:viT, w!:idi after their return Irimi mpiivily th'.'y inao- 
iilijeiiin i! uiiil ni'iih-llcil itii ilieir own, nml anli-tUacil it hy giving 
to it the inme ■.!; Muses. Tlie Ciii-e mlinils of nii olhor e.ipinna^ 
U:,n. Vr..;-A .lil whieli it ■d]»»-aT.* tiiMt ■-)»' hoi.k of Genesis. it>- 
f.ii-M\ n;' i'<-hi^' tlie ol,!.-Kl h:d- hi l!„ ir:<,-t-l, us tlie [}islio]< etills it, 
h;!s heen !!■■■ i ^<i wrirtrii book oi'llie JJilile, unvl !h;it liie co:!nK.g- 
auy it i;<)or:iij:s h:^s jjeen miinnliieiurcd. 



the book hiis been compo.ied in s.ime hue period of f'he Jewish 

Niiihinjr is niiire common iir more nuUirul, llian to ntinic Iho 
chiiilreii ofsneceodiiiji geDeriitinnn, aller the nanii^s oflhose who 
liad been eeh'liruti.'il in siiini! liirini.T ^oiiemtion. This holds 
■>oi>d willi ri'hpect to all tlie peo|>le, and all (he jii!<turii.'s ux; know 
cif, an<l il thcA nol h'»ld good with th<; Bible. There must bo 
flom.- eause lor this. 

This b.iok of fienesi-" tells us of a man whom il calls Adam, 
and of bis s-.n* Abel and Selb ; of Kmicii, who lived 3i>5 years 
'il is eNaeily tbi' nnmlior i<f dav« in u ve^r,^ anil (hiit Iben (iod 
look him op. Il lias tho appHiranee of heiu^ taken fmnrsoiuc 
nlle^rTv ol' the ficntiles on the cummennomeiit and terniinatlun 
(if \U- \i(ir, by the progress of tho s-.ni (hroujih Ihe twelve wjeim 
ef llii' Z'Hliac, on whi'.'h the aUeporital religion of the Gentiles 
wa-i i;.un<le.i. 

li u-\U OS ol' Mefhosehih who lived !16!) years, and of a long 

. train of other narn'^s in the filth cha|>[cr. Il then parses on to a 

man whor;i il i-ills .Xi.uli, and his sons, Shern, Ham, and Japhet : 

then to l.i.t, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and his sims, with which 

the book of 4:enesid iinii^hes. 

AH these, according to tho acconnt given in thai book, were 
the most extraordinary and celebrated of men. They wejc, 
moreover, heads of ramilieR. Adiun was the (aliier of the P'orld. 
Kuoch, for his rightenUBness, was taken np to heaven. Mclhu- 
pclah lived to uhnnst a thousand years. He was tlio son of 
Enoch, t!ic man of 3G5, the number of days in a year. It has 
the anpcarance of bcina the continuation of an allegory on tho 
a2» 
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365 days of a year, aiid its abundant productions. Noah >va9 
selected from all the world to be preservcul wh(;n it was drowned^ 
and became the second fathijr of the world. Abraham was the 
father of the faithful muhitude. Isaac and Jacob wore the in- 
heritors of his fame, and the last was tlie father of the twelve 
tribes. 

Now, if these \cry wonderful men and their names, and the 
book that records them, had boon known bv the Jews belure the 
Babylonian captivity, those names would hav(i becrn as common 
among the Jews before that period as they haveb*;en since. We 
now hear of thousands of Abrahams, Isaacs, and .Tac(>i?s amonii; 
the Jews, but there were none of that name before^ the l^abyloni- 
an captivity. The. Bible does not mention one, thouirji irom the 
time that Abraham is said to have lived, to the time of the Baby- 
lonian capti\'ity, is about 140() years. 

How is it to be accounted for that there have been so njany 
thousands, and perhaps hundreds o<* thousands of Jews of the 
names of Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob since that period, and not 
one before } It can be accounted for but one way, which is, 
that before the Babylonian captivity the Jews had no such bouks 
as Genesis, nor knew any thing of the names aiid persons it n]en- 
tions, nor of the things it relates, and that the stories in it have 
been manufactured since that time. From the Arabic name 
Ibrahim (which is the manner the Turks write that name to this 
day) the Jews have, most probably, manufactured their Abra- 
ham. 

I will advance my observations a point further, and speak of 
the names of Moses and *^aron, mentioned for the lirst time in 
the book of Exodus. There are now, and have c«)ntinue(l to be 
from the time of the Babylonian captivity, or soon after it, thou- 
sands of Jews of the names of Moses and .fiaron^ and we read 
jj^>t of any of that name before that time. The Bible does not 
,„(xy^ tion one. The direct inference from this is, that the .Tews 
knew ^^ '^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Exodus before the Babylonian captivi- 
ty. In ^act, that it did not exist before that time, and that it is 
only sinct' the book has been invented, that tlie nam<\s of Moses 
and Aaron have been comn)on among tlie Jews. 

It is applic'^bl^ ^^ t^^^ purpose to observe, that the picturesque 
work called J^y'''^^*^'^''^'^'^'''? spelled the »ame as you would say the 
Mosaic account ^1' t^*e Creation, is not derived from the word 
Moses J but from ^?/tw^(the Miuses,) because or' the variegated and , 
picturesque pavemt'"t in tlie temples dedicated to the Muses. This 
carries a strong imphcaticm that the name Moses is drawn from the 
same source, and that he is rtot a real but an allegorical person, as 
Marmonides describes what is called the Mosaic accouj^t of the 
Creation to be. 

I will go a point still fui^ther. The Jews now know the book of 
Genesis, and the names of ail the persona mentioned in the first 




tm eli<aptera of that book, from Adam to Noah: yet w« do not hear 
(I Bpeak for myself) of any Jew, of the present tlay, of the Dame 
of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, Noah,* Shem, Ham, 
or Japhet, (names menlioned in the first ten chapters) though 
these were, accordiug to the account in that book, the most extra- 
ordinary of all the names that make up the catalogue of the Jew- 
ish chronology. 

The names the Jews now adopt, are those that are mentioned 
in Genesis after the tenth chapter, as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, (kc. 
How then does it happen, that they do not adopt the names Ibund 
in the first ten chapters ? Here is evidently a line of division 
drawn between the first ten chapters of Genesis, and the remain- 
ing chapters, with respect (o (he adoption of names. There must 
be some cause for this, and I go to ofier a solution of the problem. 

The reader will recollect the qiiotalion I have already made 
from the Jewish Aalibin Marmonides, wherein he says, " We 
ought not to understand nor to take according to the letter that 
wtuch is written in the book of the Creation. It is a maxim (says 
he) which all our sa^es repeat above all, with respect to the work 

The qualifybg expression abwe alt, implies there are oth^r 
'.'parts of the book, though not so important, that ought not to be 
' understood or taken according to the letter, and as the Jews do not 
; adopt the names mentioned in the first ten chapters, it appears evi- 
dent those chapters are included in the injunction not to take Ihem 
, in a literal sense, or according to the letter ; from which it fol- 
lows, that the persons or characters mentioned in the first ten chap- 
' ter!',as Adam, Abel, Soth, Enoch, Methuselah, andso on to Noah, 
i" are not real but fictitious or allegorical personn, and therefo^-e tho 
' Jews do not adopt their names into their families, ff they alHxi'd 
the same ideaof realty to them as Ihey do to those that (iillow nl- 
tej the tenth chapter, the names of Adam, Abel, Seth, &c. "'oiild 
be as ''ommonamong theJewsof the present day, asare thisp of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob,-]>Iosefi and Aaron. 

In the superstition they have been in, scarcely a Jew family ■ 
ft would have been without an Enoclt, as apresage of hi^ Boing, to 
1^ heaven as ambassiador for the whole family. Every mother who 
'^wished that the (/a^ of her son mi^ beloH-^itilhf Inrtd vmiMf.nH 
' him, JlfefftiwefnA ; and all the Jews that inighl hnve (o traverse the v . 
ocean would be named Noah, as a charm agamst shipwreck and.if ij 
drowning. ^M 

This is domestic evidence against the book of Genesis, "-hicK|. ^ 
* joined to the several kinds of evidence belbre recited, show tho . 
took of Genesis not to boolderthan the Babylonian captivity, ami 
lo be fictitious. I proceed to Sx (he character and anliquily of ' 
the book of 
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JOB. 

The book of Jobhaa not the least appearance of being a book 
of the Jews, apd thou^ printed among the books of the Bible, 
does not belong to it. There is no reference in it to any Jewish 
law or ceremony. On the contrary, all the internal evidence it 
containa ehows it to be a book of the Gentiles, citlier of Persia or 1 
- ChaJdea. 

'i The name of Job does not appear to be a Jewish name. There 

; is no Jew of that name in any of the books of the Bible, neither is 

there jiow that I ever heard of. The country where Job is s 
. or supposed to have lived, oc rather where the scene of the dra 
'^ ,18 laid, is called Vz, and there was noplaceof that name e' 
^i ■ kmging to the Jews. If Uz is the same as tJr, it wasin Chsl48 
ic/]' the country of the Gentiles, 
>X' ■■. IT'o Jews can give no acconnt how they came by this b 
^■' nor who was the author, nor the time when it was written. 
■ ' gen, in his work agabsl Celsus (in the first ages of the ChrislJ 
. church,) says, tlmi Ike book of Job is older (/ion JWost's. Eben-Ez- ' 
ra, the Jewish commentator, whom (as I have before said) the 
Bishop allows to have been a man of great erudition, and who ci 
tainlj understood his own language, says, that the book of Job has ^ 
been translated from tmother language into Hebrew. Spinosa,/ 
another Jewish commentator of great learning, confirms the ^ ' 
ion of Eben-Ezra, and saya moreover, " Je crcia ipi 
OtrUie ;"* 1 believe that Job was a Gentile. 

The Bishop (in his answer to me) says, " that the structure a 
tlie whole book of Job, in whatever light of history or drama it \ 
be considered, is founded on the belief that prevailed with thej 
Persians and Chaldeans, and other Gentile nations, of a good ai 
an evil spirit." 

In speaking of the good and evil spirit of the Persians, 
Bisho[) writes them .dnmanius and Onmatdcs. I will not (3 
pute about the orthography, because I know that translated] 
ntunes are difiereatly spelled in diSercnt languages. But he'J 
has nevertheless made a capital error. He has pul the Devil J 
first ; for Arimaniua, or, as it is more generally written, .flfirinn'" 
is the eril spirit, and OrimMadet or Ormii&d the good spirit. ] 
liaS'Viade tho same mistake, in the same paragraph, in sjieak^ 
oft^goud and evil spirit of the ancient Egyptians Oairiti^' 
Typfie, he jiut^Tjipbo before Osiris. The error is jualthe.fB 
if the Bishcp, in writing about tlie Christian rcligion,ri 
pi oaphing n dfrmoji, were to say the Devil and God. A w 
ouglii to know big-Own trade better. We agree, however '«omi 
■*he structure of the book of Job, that if is Gentile. I hare fttdr 
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in the second part of the Age of Reason, and given my reasons 
for it, that tlie drama ofU is not Hebrew. 

From the testimonies I have cited, that of Origen, who, about 
fourteen hundred years ago, said that the book of Job was more 
ancient than Moses, that of Ebeu-Ezra, who in his commentary 
on Job, says, it has been translated from another language (and 
conscjquently from a Gentile language) into Hebrew ; that of 
Spinosa, who not only says the same thing, but that the author 
of it was a Gentile ; and that of the Bishop, who says that the 
structure of the whole book is Gentile. It follows then, in the 
first place, that the book of Job is not a book of the Jews orig- 
inally. 

Then, in order to determine to what people or nation any book 
of religion belongs, we must compare it with the leading dogmas 
and precepts of that people or nation ; and therefore, upon the 
Bishop's own construction, the book of Job belongs either to the 
ancient Persians, the Chaldeans, or the Egyptians ; because the 
structure of it is consistent with the dogma they held, that of a 
good and evil spirit, called in Job, God and Satan^ existing as 
distinct and separate beings, aikl it is not consistent with any 
dogma of the Jews. 

The belief of a good and an evi'l spirit, existing as distinct and 
separate beings, is not a dogma to be found in any of the books 
of the Bible. It is not till we come to tlie New Testament that 
we hear of any such dogma. There the ptnson called the S€>o 
of God, holds conversation with Satan on a mountain, as fjuniliar- 
ly as is represented ui the drama of Job. Consequently the Bish- 
o}) cannot say, in this respect, that the New Testament is 
founded upon the Old. According to the Old, the God of the 
Jews was the God of every thing. All good and all evil oamc 
from him. According to Exodus it was God, and not the Devil, 
• that hardened Pharaoh's heart. Accordhig to the book of Sam- 
uel it was an evil spirit from God that troubled Saul. And Eze- 
kiel makes God to say, in speaking of the Jews, ^'I f>;avc Ihein the 
sfaiidcH thai were not ;j;ood, and judpncnts by which theij should not 
livey The Bible describes the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob in such a contradictory manner, and under such a two-fold 
character, there would be no knowintj when he was in earnest 
and when in irony ; when to believe, and when not. As to the 
precepts, principles, and mjLxims, in the book of Job, they show 
that the people, abusively called the heathen in the books of the 
Jews, had tlie most sublime ideas of the Creator, and the most 
o\ak(?d devotional morality. It was the Jews who dishonoured 
God. It was the Gentiles who glorified him. As to the fabulous 
personitications introduced by tlie Greek and Latin poets, it was 
a corruption of the ancient religion of the Gentiles, which con- 
sisted in the adoration of a first cause of the works of the creation, 
in which the sun was the great visible agent. 
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It appears to have been a religion of grattlude and adoration, 
and not ol* prayer and discontented sol ir.itntioti. In Job we lind 
Biloratiou and submiasion, but not prayer. Even the ten com- 
mandmenta enjoin not prayer. Prayef has been added to devo- 
tion, by the cburch of Rome, an the instrument of leea and per- 
<]iii9ites. All prayers by the priests of the Christian chiircii, 
whether public or private, mnst be paid for. It may be right, 
individnaily, to pray for virtues, or mental instruction, but not 
for things. It is an attempt to dictate to the Almighty in the 
government of the world. But to return to the book of Job. 

Aa the book of Job decides itself to be a book of the Gentiles, 
the next thing is to find out to what particular nation it belongs, 
and lastly, what is its antiquity. 

Aa a compoaition, it is sublime, beautiful, and scienliiic : full 
of aentimenl, and abounding in grand metaphorical description. 
As & drama, it is regular. The dramatis persons, the persona 
performing the several parts, are regularly introduced, and speak 
without interruption or confusion. The scene, as I have before 
said, ia laid in the country of the Gentiles, and the unities, though 
not always nece-ssary in a drama, are observed here as strictly 
.as the subject would admit. 

In the last act, where the Almighty is introduced as speaking 
from the whirlwind, to decide the controversy between Job and 
his friends, it is an idea as grand as poetical imagination can 
conceive. What follows of Job's future prosperity does not be- 
lo^ to it as a drama. It is an epilogue of the writer, as the 
first verses of the first chapter, which gave an account of Job, 
his country and liis riches, are the prologue. 

The book carries the appearance of being the work of some 
of the Persian Magi, not only because the structure of it corres- 
poodslolhe dogmas of the religion of those people, as founded by 
Zoroaster, but Irom the astronomical references m it to the constel- 
lations of the Zodiac and other objects in the heavens, of which 
the sun, in their religion called Mithra, was the chief. Job, in 
describing the power of God (Job is. v. 27,) says, " Who com- 
maiideth the sun, and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars — 
who alone spreadeth out the heavens, and treadelh upon the 
waves of the sea — who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 
and the chambers of the south." All this astronomical allusion 
ia couiustent with the religion of the Persians. 

EstJblishing then the book of Job, as the work of some of the 
Persian or Eastern Magi, the case naturally follows, that when 
the Jews returned from captivity, by the permission of Cyrus, 
king of Persia, they brought this book witti them : had it trans- 
lated into Hebrew, and put into their scriptural canons, which 
were not formed till after their return. This will account for 
the name of Job being mentioned in Ezekiel [Ezekiel, chap. xiv. 
V. 14,) who was one of the captives, and also for its not being 
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mentioned in any book said or supposed to have been written be- 
fore the captivity. 

Among the astronomical alhisions in the book, there is one 
which serves to fix its antiquity. It is that where God is made 
to say to Job, in the atyW, ol* reprimand, *^ Caiist thmi bind the 
sited infhicHces of Pleiadcs."^^ (Chap, xxxviii. ver. 31.) As the 
explanation ot'this depends upon astronomical calculation, 1 will, 
lor the sak(^ of those who would not otherwise understand it, en- 
deavour to explain it as clearly as the sul>ject will admit. 

The Pleiades are a cluster of pale, milky stars, about the size 
of a man's hand, in the constellation of Taurus, or in English, 
the IJull. It is one of the constellations of the Zodiac, of which 
there are twelve, answering to the twelve months of the year. 
The Pleiades are visible in the winter nights, but not in the sum- 
mer nights, being then below the horizon. 

The Zodiac is an imaginary belt or circle in the heavens, eigh- 
teen degrees broad, in which the sun apparently makes his an- 
nual course, and in which all the planets move. When the sun 
appears to our view to be between us and the group of stars Ibrm- 
ing such or such a constellation, he is said to be in that constel- 
lation. Consequently the constellation he appcarsito be in, in the 
summer, are directly opposite to those he appeared in, in the win- 
ter, and the same with respect to spring and autumn. 

The Zodiac, besid(^s bcnng divided into twelve constellations, 
is also, like every other circle, great or small, divided into l3(>() 
equal parts, called degrees ; consequently each constellation con- 
tains ."^0 degrees. The constellations of the Zodiac are gene- 
rally called signs, to distinguish them from the constellations 
that are placed out of the Zodiac, and this is the name I shall 



now use. 
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The precession of the equinoxes is the part most diliicult 
to explain, and it is on this that the explanation chiefly depends. 

The eciuinoxes correspond to the two ae*ons of the year, 
when the sun makes equal day and night. 



Tilt following is a disconmvtcd part of the same work, and is iww 

(182-i) Jirsf publishtd. 



SABBATH OR SUWDAY. 

The seventh day, or more properly speaking the period of 
seven days, was originally a numerical division (jftime, andnothf 
ing more ; and had the bishop been acquainted with the history 
of a.stronomy he would Jiavc known this. The annual rovolution 
of the earth makes what we call a year. 
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The year is artificially divided into months, the montoa into 
weeks of seven days, the days ioto hours, fic. The period of 
seven days, like any other of the artificial divisions of the year, 
is only a fractional port thereof, contrived for the convenience of i- 
couDters. 

It is ignorance, imposition, and prical-craft, that have called it 
Otherwise. They might as well talk of the Lord's month, of the 
Lord's week, of the Lord's hour, as of the Lord's day. AH time 
ia his, and no part of it is more holy or more sacred than another. 
It IB however necessary to the trade of a priest that be should i 
preach tfp a riistinetion of days. ' 

Before (he science of astronomy was studied and curried to 
the degree of eminence to which it was by the Egyptians and.. C 
Chaldeans, the people of those limes had no other helps, than ' 
what common observation of the very visible changes of the sun o 
and moon altbrded, to enable them to keep an account of the pro- ; 
gtess of time. As far as history establighes the point, the Egyp- 
tians were the first people who divided the year into twelve : 
months. Herodotus, who lived above two thousand two hundred " 
years ago, and is the most ancient historian wlioae works have 
reached our lime, says, Ituij did thin liy fke huiwledge thaj hnd of 
the liars. As to the Jews, there is not one single improvement 
in any science or in any scientific art, that they ever produced. 
They were the most ignorant of all the illiterato world. If the 
word of the Lord had come to them, as they pretend, and as the 
bishop professes to believe, and that they were to be the harbin- 
gers of it to the rest of the world ; the Lord would have taught j 
them the use of loiters, and the art of printing ; for without ^ 
the means of communicating the word it could not be communi- 
cated ; whereas letters were the invention of the Gentile world ; 
and printing of the modern world. But to return to my sub- 
ject — 

Before the helps which the science of astronomy afforded, the 
people as before said, had no other, whereby to keep an account 
of the progress of time, than what the common and very visible 
changes of the sun and moon afforded. They saw that a great ' 
number of days made a year, but the account of them was too 
tedious, and too difficult to be kept numerically, from one to 
three hundred and sixty five ; neillier did they know the true 
time of a solar year. It therefore became necessary, for the pur- 
pose of marking the progress of days, to put them into small par- 
cels, such as are now called weeks ; and which consisted as 
they now do of seven days. By this means the memory was 
assisted as it is with us at this day ; for we do ilot say of any 
thing that ia past, that it was filly, sixty, or seventy days ago, but 
that it was so many week9,or if longer time, so many months. It 
ia impossible lo keep an account of time without helps of this kind. 
Julian Scaliger, the inventor of the Julian period ot 7,980 
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years, produced by multiplying the cycle of the moon, the cycle. 

of the Bun, Bud the years of an indjction, 19, 28, 15 into each 
oilier ; says, that the custom of reckoning by periods of seven' 
daya was used by the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews, 
the people of India, the Arabs, and by all the nations of the 
East. 

In addition to what ScaJiger says, it is evident that In Britain, 
in Germany, and the north of Europe, they reckoned by periods 
of seven days, long before the book called the bible was known 
in those parts ; and consequently Ihat they did not take that 
mode of rcckonuig from any thing written in that book. 

That they reckoned by periods of seven days, is evident 
from their having seven names and no more for the several 

^ys ; and which li 

I the book of Genesis, ( 
commandment. 

Those names are still retained in England, with no other aj- 
tcralion than whal has been produced hy moulding the Saxon and 
Danish languages into modern English. 

1. Sun-day Irom Suiint the sun, and dag, day, Saxon, Sondag 
Danish. The day dedicated to the sun. 

2. Monday, that is, moonday, from JMima, the moon, Saxon, 
Moano, Danish. Day dedicated to the moon. 

3. Tuesday, that is Tuis-co'a-dmj. The day dedicated to the 
Idol Ttiisco. 

4. Wednes-day, that is Woden's-day. The day dedicated to 
fFoden, the mars of the Germans, 

a. Thursday, that is, Tlior's-day dedicated to the Idol ITiot: 

G. Friday, that is Friga's-day. The day dedicated to Priga, 
the Venus of the Saxons. 

Saturday from SeaUn (Suhim) an Idol of the Saxons ; one of 
the emblems re|)resenting time, which continually terminates 
and renews itself: The last day of the period of seven days. 
When wc see a certain mode of reckoning general among na- 
tions totally unconnected, differing from eacli other in religion . 
and in government, and some of them unknown to each other, 
we may be certain that it arises from some natural and common 
cause, prevailing alike over all, and which strikes every one in 
the same mamter. Thus all nations have reckoned arithmetic- 
ally by tens, because the people of all nations have (en fingers.. 
If they had more or less than ten, the mode of arithmetical reck- 
oning would have followed that number, for the fingers are a 
natural numeration table to all the world. I now come to show 
why the period of seven days is so generally adopted. ' 

Though the sun is the great luminary of the world, and the ani- 
mating cause of all the fruits of the earth, the moon by renewing 
herself more than twelve limes oftener than the sun, which it does 
but once a year, served the rustic world as a natural Almanac, 
23 
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M Uw fingers served it for a numeration table. All the world 
could Bee the moon, her changee, and her monthly revolutions ; 
and their mode of reckoning ume, was accommodated as nearly 
as could possibly be done in round numbers, to agree with th« 
. changes of that planet, their nalural almanac. 

The Moon performs her natural revolution round the earth in 
twenty nine days and a half. She goes from a new moon to a. 
half moon, to a full moon, to a half moon gibbous or convex, 
and then to a new moon again. £ach of these changes is per- 
formed in seven days and nine hours ; but seven days is tbe 
nearest division in round numbers that could be token ; and thti 
waa sufficient to suggest the universal custom of reckoning by 
periods of seven days, since it is impos^ble to reckon time witEt- 
oul some stated period. 

How the odd hours could be disposed of without interfering 
with the regular periods of seven days, in case the ancients r^ 
commenced a new Septenary period with every new moon, n- 

Juired no more difficulty than it did to regulate the Egyjkian 
'alendar afterwards of twelve months of thirty days each, ortba 
odd hour in the Julian Calendar, or the odd days and hours in 
the French Calendar. In all cases it is done by the addition of 
complementary days ) and it can be done m no otherwise. 

The bishop knows, that as the Solar year does not end at the 
termination of what we call a day, but runs some hours into the 
next day, as the quarters of tiie moon runs some hours beyond 
seven days ; that it is impossible to give the year any fixed nuoi' 
ber of days, that will not in course of years become wrong, and 
make a complementary time necessary to keep the nominal year 
parallel with the solar year. The same must have been the case 
with those v/ho regulated lime formerly by lunar revolutions. — 
They would have to add three days to every second moon, or in 
that proportion, in order to make the new moon and the new week 
commence together, like the nominal year and the solar year. 

Diodorus of Sicily, who, as before said, lived before Christ was 
born, in giving an account of times much anterior to his own, 
speaks of years, of three months, of four months, and of six months. 
These could be of no other than years composed of lunar revolu- 
tions, and therefore to bring the several periods of seven daye, to 
agree with such years, there must have been complementary days. 

The moon was the first Almanac the world knew ; and the on- 
ly one which the face of the heavens afforded to common spectOr 
tors. Her changes and her revolutions have entered into all ths 
Calendars that have been known in the known world. 

The division of the year into twelve months, which, as before 
shown, was first done by the Egyptians, though arranged with 
astronomical knowledge, bad reference to the twelve moons, or 
more properly speaking, to the twelve lunar revolutions that ap- 
pear in the space of a solar year | as the period ofseveo days hoi 
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reference to one revolution of the moon. The feast»of the Jews 
were, and thoae of the Christian Church still are regulated by the 
moon. The Jews observed the leaata of the n 
mooD, and therefore the period of seven days 

All the feasts of the Christian Church arc regulated by the 
moon. That called Easter governs all the rest, and the moon 
governs Easter. It is always the first Sunday al\er the lifBt full 
moon Ihal happens after the vernal EqUino.i, or 21st of March. 

In proportion as the science of astronomy was studied and im- 
proved by the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and the solar. year reg- 
ul^d by astronomical observations, the custom of reckoning by 
lunar revolutions became of less use, and in lime discontinued. 
Butsnch is tfao harn:iony of all ports of the machinery of the uni- 
verse, that a calculation made from tho motion of one part will 
.9orcespaud with eome other. 

The period of seven days deduced from the cevolutlon ofthe 
moon round the earth, corresponded nearer than any other period 
.of days would do to the revolution of the earlh round the sun. 
JPifty-two periods of seven days m^e 364, which is wilhin one 
day and some odd hours of a solar year ; and (here is no other 
})eriodical Quraber that will do the same, till we come to the num- 
ber thirteen, which is too great for common use, and the num- 
bers before seven are too a mall. The custom, therefore, of reck- 
oning by periods of seven days, as best suited to the revolution of 
the moon, applied with equal cfmvotiience to the solar year, and 
became united with it. Sutthe decimal diviuon of time, as reg- 
ulated by the French calendar, is superior to every other method. 
There is no partof the bible, that is supposed to have heeit writ- 
ten hy persons who lived before the time of Josiah, (which waa a 
thousand years after the time t>f Moses,) that mentions any thing 
about the Sabbath, ns a day consecrated by tlial whir;h is called 
the tburth commandment, or that the Jews kept ar,y such diiy. 
lad any such day been kept, during the thoosand yevtrs of which 
Un speaking, it certainly would have lieenmentinncd frequently; 
id that it should never be mentioned, is strong, presumptive, and 
lumstancial evidence that no such day was kept. But mention 
made of the leaslsi ofthe new-moon, eutd ofthe foil-moon; 
for the Jews, as before shown, worshipped the moon ; and the 
vrwH nabbalh was applied by the Jews tothn feasts of that plaflCt, 
and to those of their other dimities. It is said in Hosea, chap. 2, 
ver 1 1, in speaking ofthe Jewish nation, "And T will cause all 
her mirth to cease, her feast-days, her neii'-moort* and her sofc- 
baila, and all her solemn feasts." Nobody will be so foolish as to 
contend thai the sabhaUu liere spoken of are Mosaic sabbaths, 
Tile construction of (hevtrse im]>lie3 they are lunar snbbatlis, or 
sabbaths of the moon. It ought also to be observed that Rosea 
flvod in the time.of Ahaz and Hezekiah, about seventy years he- 
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fore the time of Jonah, when the law called the lav of Moses is 
Baid to have been found ; and conBequenll/, the sabbaths tliat 
Hosea speaks of arc sabbaths of the Idolatry. 

When those priestly reformers, (impostors I should call them) 
Hilkiah, Ezra, and ^ chcmiaii, began to produce books under the 
name of (he books of Moses, Ihey found the word «ab&aj^ in use ; 
nnd as to tho period ofsevcn days, it is, like numbering arithmet- 
ically by tens, from time iramEmorial. But having found them in 
use, they continued to make them serve to the support of their 
new imposition. They triinH>ed up a story of the creation being 
made in slxdays, andof the Creator resting on the seventh, to suit 
with the lunar and chronological period of seven days ; and they 
manufactured a cominandment to agree with both. Impostors al- 
ways work in this manner. They put fables for originals, and 
causes for effects. 

There is scarcely any part of science, or any thing in nature, 
which those impostors and blasphemers of science, called priests, 
as well Christians as Jews, have not, al some time or other, per- 
verted, or sought to pervert to the purpose of superstition and 
fijsehood. Every thing wonderful in appearance, has been as- 
cribed to angels, to devils, or to saints. Every thing ancient has 
some legendary tale annesed to it. The common operations of 
Italure have not escaped their practice of corrupting every thing. 



FUTURE STATE. 

The idea of a future state was an universal idea to all nations 
except the Jews, At the time and long before Jesus Christ and 
the men called his disciples were bom, it hod been sublime- 
ly treated of by Cicero in his book on old age, by Plato, Socra- 
tes, Xenophon, and other of the ancient thcologists, whom the 
abusive Christian church calls Heathen. Xenophon represents 
the elder Cyrus speaking after this manner :—•- 

" Think not my dearest children, that when I depart Irom you, 
I shall be no more ; but remember that my soul, even while I 
lived among you, was invisible to you ; yet by my actiooa you 
were sensible it existed in this body. Believe it therefore exist- 
ing stiU, though it be .still unseen. How quickly would the hon- 
ors of illustrious men perish after death, if their souls performed 
nothing to preserve their fame ? For ray own part, I could 
never think (hat the soul, while in a mortal body, lives ; but when 
departed from it, dies ; or that its consciousness is tost, when it 
is discharged out of an unconscious habitation. But when it is 
freed from all corporeal alliance, it is then that it truly exist!." 

Since then the ideaof a future existence was universal, it nay 
be asked, what new doctrine does the New Testament contain ? 
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1 answer, that of corrupting the theory of the ancient theologiste, 
by annexing to it the heavy and gloomy doctrine of (he rcaurrec- 
tion of (he body. 

As lo the resurrection of the body, whether the same body or 
another, it is a miserable conceit, fit only to be preached to 
man as an animal. It is not worthy to bo called doctrine. — Such 
an idea never entered the brain of any visionary but those of Ihe 
Christian church; — yet it is in this that the novelty of the New 
Testanient consists. All the other matters serve but as props 
to this, and thoae props are most wretchedly put together, 



MIRACLES. 

The Christian church is full of miracles. In one of (he churches 
flf Brabant, they show a number of cannon balls, which they say, 
the virgin Mary, in some (iirmer war, caught in her muslin apron 
-as they came roaring out of the cannon's mouth, and prevented 
their hurting the Sitlnln of her favourite army. Slie does no 
Buch feuts now-a-days. Perhaps the reason is, that the infidels 
have taken away her muslin apron. They show also, between 
Mimtmatrc and the village of St. Dennis, several places where 
they say St. Dennis 5to[it with his iiead in his hands afl;cr it had 
been cut off at Montmatre. The Protestants will call those things 
lies ; and where is the proof that all the other tilings callod mit- 
aclcs are not as great lies a.-^ those. 

\_Tliciv cpptarn lu be nn omkaioa lien in Ihe copy.'] 
Christ, say those Calinlists, come in the fulnena of time. And 

5 ray what is (hi* fulncsw nf time ? The words admit of no idea. 
'hey are perleclly CiiHuli.'ticuJ. Time is a word iiiiented lo de- 
scrihe to our conception a greater or less portion of eternity. It 
may be n minute, a portion of eternity mcasure<lby the vibration 
of a pendulum of a certain length : — it may he a day, a year, n 
himdrcKl, or a thousand years, or any otlier ijuantity, Those 
porti'iiH are only greater or less com|iuratively. 

The word fuhiesa a|)iilies not to any of them. The idea offul- 
newn of time cannot be conceived. A woman with child and 
ready fur delivery, as Mary was when Christ was born, may be 
satil to have gone her full tijne ; but it is tiie woman that is full, 

ll may also be said figuratively, in certain cases, that the timeg 
ari- lull of events ; but (iiiie itself is incapable of being full of it- 
self. Ye hypocrites ! learn to speak intelligible language. 

it ha|)pened to be a lime of peace when they say Christ wai 
horn ; and what then ? There had been many such intervals ; 
and have been many such since. Time was no fuller in any of 
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them than in the other. If he were he would be fuUer now Ihsn 
he ever was before. If he was fiitl then he must be bursting now. 
But peace or war have relation to circumstances, and not to 
time i and those Gabalists would be at as much loss to make out 
any meaning to fulness of circumstances, as to fulness of time ; 
and if Ihoy could, it would be fatal ; for fulness of circumstances 
would mean, when there is no more time to follow. 

Christ, therefore, like every other person, was neither in the 
fulness of one nor the other. 

But though we cannot conceive the idea of fulness of time, 
because we cannot have conception of a time when there shall 
be no lime ; nor of fulness of circumstance, because we cannot 
conceive a state of existence to be without circumstances ; we 
can often see, afler a thing is past, if any circumstance, neces- 
sary to give the utmost activity and success to that thing, was 
wanting at the time that thing took place. If such a circum- 
Btance was wanting, we may be certain that the thing which took 
place, was not a thing of God's ordainjng ; whose work is always 
perfect means. They tell us that Christ was the Son of God ; 
in that case, he would have known every thing ; and he came 
upon earth to make known the will of God to man throughout 
the whole earth. If this had been true, Christ would have 
known and would have been furnished with all the possible means 
of doing it ; and would have instruoted mankind, or at least his 
apostles, in the use of such of the means as they could use them- 
selves to facilitate the accomplishment of the mission ; conse- 
quently he would have instructed them in the art of printioc,, 
for the press is the tongue of the world ; and without wiiich his 
or their preaching was less than a whistle compared to thunder. 
Since then he did not do this, he had not the means necessary 
to the mission ; and consequently hod not the mission. 

They tell us in the book of Acts, chap, ii, a very stupid story 
of the Apostles' having the gift of tongues ; and cloven tongues ty 
fire descended and sat upon each of them. Perhaps it was this 
story of cloven tongues that gave rise to the notion of slitline 
Jack-daws' tongues to make them talk. Be that however as it 
may, the gifts of tongues, even if it were true, would be but of lit- 
tle use without the art of printing. I can sit in my chamber as I 
do while writing this, and by the aid of printing, can send the 
thoughts I am writing through the greatest part of Europe, to the 
East Indies, and over all North America, in a few months. They 
had not the means, and the want of means detects the pretended 
mission. 

There arc three modes of communication. Speaking, writing 
and printing. The first is exceedingly Umited. A man's voice 
can be heard but a few yards of distance ; and his person can be 
but in one place. 
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Writing is much more extensive ; but the thing written cannot 
be multiplied but at great expense, and the multiplication will be 
slow and incorrect. Were there no other means of circulating 
what priests call the word of God (the Old and New Testament) 
than by writing copies, those copies could not be purchased at less 
than forty pounds sterling each ; consequently but few people 
could purchase them, while the writers could scarcely obtain a 
livelihood by it. But the art of printing changes all the cases, and 
opens a scene as vast as the world. It gives to man a sort of di- 
vine attribute. It gives to him mental omnipresence. He can 
be every where and at the same instant ; for wherever he is read 
he is mentally there. 

The case applies not only against the pretended mission of 
Christ and his Apostles, but against every thing that priests call 
the word of God, and against all those who pretend to deliveV it ; 
for had God ever delivered any verbal word, he would have taught 
the means of communicating it. The one without the other is 
inconsistent with the wisdom we conceive of the Creator. 

The third chapter of Genesis, verse 21, tells us that God made 
coats of skins and clothed Adam and Eve. It was infinitely more 
important that man should be taught the art of printing, than that 
Adam should be taught to make a pair of leather breeches, or his 
wife a petticoat. 

There is another matter, 'equally striking and important, that 
connects itself with those observations against this pretended word 
of God, this manufactured book, called nevealcd Keligion, 

We know tfiat whatever is of God's doing is unalterable by man 
beyond the laws which the Creator has ordained. We cannot 
make a tree grow with the root in the air and the fruit in the 
ground ; we cannot make Iron into Gold, nor Gold into Iron ; we 
cannot make rays of light shine forth rays of darkness, nor dark- 
ness shine forth light. If there were such a thing, as a word of 
God, it would possess the same properties which all his other 
works do. It would resist destructive alteration. But we see 
that the book which they call the word of God, has not this prop- 
erty. That book says, Gen. chap. i. v. 27, " So God created 
man in his ovm image ;" but the printer can make it say. So man 
created God in his ovm im^ge. The words are passive to every 
transposition of them, or can be annihilated and others put in their 
places. This is not the case with any thing that is oi God's do- 
ing ; and therefore this book called the word of God, tried by the 
same universal rule which every other of God's works within our 
reach can be tried by, proves itself to be a forgery. 

The bishop says, that ^' miracles are proper proofs of a divine mtr- 
Mon,^^ Admitted. But we know that men, and especially priests, 
can tell lies, and call them miracles. It is therefore necessary, 
that the thing called a miracle be proved to be true, and also to 
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be miraculous ; before it can be admitted as proof of the Qaog 
caJIed revel al ion. 

The bishop must be a bad logician not to know that one 
doubtliil tbiog cannot be admitted as proof that aciothe. doubtful 
thing IB true. It Would be like attempting to prove a iiar not to 
be a liar, by the evidence of another who is as great a liar aa 
himself. 

Though Jesus Christ, by being ignorant of the art of printing, 
shows he had not the means necessary'to a divine mission, and 
consequently had no such missicm ; it does not follow that if 
he had known that art, the divinity of what they call his mission 
■would be proved thereby, any more than it proved the divinity 
of the man who invented printing. Somethiug, therefore, be- 
yond printing, even if he had known it, was necessary as a tmra- 
cU, to have proved that what he delivered was the word of God j 
and this was that the book in which that word should be contained, 
which is now called the Old and New Testament, should po»- 
eess the miraculous properly, distinct from all human books, of 
resisting alteration. This would be not only a miracle, but an 
over existing and universal miracle ; whereas those which they 
tell us of, even if they had been true, were momentary and lo- 
cal ; they would leave no trace behind, nftcr the lapse of a few 
years, of having ever esisted : But this would prove, in all agea 
and in all places, the book to be divine and not human, us effectu- 
ally, and as conveniently, as aquafortis proves gold to be gold by 
not being capable of acting upon it i and detects all other metala 
and all counterfeit composition, by dissolving them. Since then 
the only miracle capable of every proof is wanting, and which ev- 
ery thing that is of diviiio origin possesses; all the tales of mira- 
cles with which the Old and New Testament are filled, are fit on- 
ly for impostors to preach and fools to believe. 
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PREPACK BY THE EDITOR. 

'Tbh tract ia a chapter belonging to the Ibird ptirt of the Age 
of Reaaon, as will be seen by the references made iu it to pre- 
ceding articles, as forming a part of the same work. It was 
culled from the writings of Mr. Paine, aAer bis deatb, and ptib- 
lished in a mutilated efato, by Mrs. Bonneville, his executrix. 
Passages having a reference to the Christian religion she eras' 
ed, wiib a view, no doubt, ofacconimodating the work to the pre- 
judices of bigotry, These however have been (-estored troin the 
original manuscript, excepting a few lines which were rendered 
illegible. 

The masonic society had conunitted nothing to print until the 
year 1722, when Doct. Anderson's book of conslilutions, &.C. 
was ordered by the Grand LiOdge to be printed. Since that time' 
the masons have published many works respecting thefntfeniity^ 
all of which, through design or want of infomiation, tend to ofr- 
Bcure and embarrass the subject ; and as the society had adopted 
the custom of the Anglo Saxon priests, called Druids, to keep 
their proceedings an entire secret, mankind in general, inclndme; 
the greater portion of the brethren themselves, have remained, 
in utter ignorance in regard to its eBtabhstunent and original in- 
lention. Yarimis specilalions therefcFie continue to be made re- 
specting the origin of the society, and its liews at the lime of its 
formation ; and Mr. Paine, among the rest, with all his sagacity, 
has suffered himself to be most egtegiously deceived by sucU 
writings of the masons as had fallen into his hands. These writ- 
ers, in giving an account of the society, take up the history of 
architecture as far hack as any record of it has survived the 
wreck of time. Wherever they can trace in history, whether 
true or fabulous, any account of noble and grand structures, they 
presumptuously pronounce them to have been raised by their so- 
ciety. The pyramids of Egj-pl, the lower of Babel whose exis- 
teoce is doubled, and Solomon's temple, about which there has 
probably been much lying, are all claimed by them. For what 
is this ridiculous parade, but to make the uninitiated, as well 
OS their own members, few of whom know ony thing about it, 
wonder at the astonishing antiquity of the institutionT Would 
not tlie advice of Pope apply in this case? 
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.'■... ,. If the antiquity of a sect or society prowed its utility, er that 

(^ '.V >t 11'as tbunded in correct principles, the religion laiight by tlio 

p"'.- ancieol Kgyplian priests, or Judaism, ought to be pretcrred to 
jj . ^ ■ Ciiristiuiity. ^ • 

.'■■■■ ■ There is no possible use to be derived from deception upon 

'.' '. J^ia subject. The masonic s^ociety ia undoubtedly very ancient ; 

V> ■ jM*iDg cwnmenced, in the city of York, in England, in thee^ly 

i^ part of the tenth century of the Christian era ; and from Ihencf 

/. :, ' it Bpreod uto other parts of Europe. It was formed by me^.j 
\-'':-- . wbu had some knowledge of rtide architecture, such as it 
'•'-','.< thU day, and working masons ; and bad no other view than ii 
^.^ ".■ yrovement in Ibe art or craft of masonry ; which their write) 
S^, ' ' digtuty with the title of royal, crajl, because seme of their Kin^ 
^'■,.- have cowfetcctiiif d (o become members of the society, for thepul 
'^^'^^ pose, DO doubt, of Hattering their subjects to persevere in in 
ij .' provemenis in the art of building ; which was useiiil to tbem, ad<J 

1 ■ they always aland in need of palaces, castles, and churches,. 

The society ia composed of free men, none olhers are admitleoj^' 
hence the term, free masons. At first there were bnt thre 
grces, apprentice, fellow-craft, that ia, one who had served an 
apprenticeshiji, end was entitled to wages as n journeyman ; and 
master-mason. The latter degree entitled its possessor- to con- 
'tract for building on his own account. It was not until the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth eentury, that any one, according to 
the regulations of the society, could be admitted a member, 
who did not labour at the trade of masonry, or knew something 
of architecture ; although, perhaps, through favour, some were 
smuggled in who had very little or no knowledge of Ihat art,* 

As to the mysteries of the crnil, so much talked of, they are 
of the same nature as those of carpentry, or any other trade ; 
and consist in a knowledge of Ihe art of masonry ; which wa.9 
thought much more of at the time Ihe society was instituted, than 
at the present day. The trifling rites and ceremonies, which tha _ 
masons borrowed from the ancient Druids, are mere allegories,'^ 
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e, allhoiigh he hail llironn cDiuiaerable light apoli the 
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tod Symbolical signs and words, HTving u a medhun of secre^, . ':; 
|g( means af whidi the menabera of£e sodety are enabladto . 
I«cogfuze each other. - ■ ■; 

, There is no more propriety in prefixing the term free to in^ 
.; aonry, than there is to carpentry, amithery, or to any other traded. 
It is inapplicable to any art or trade ; although it may be applied 
to the professors of it. At the time the free masona' society was 
first instituted in England, there were in that kingdom both fires . | 

men and slaves in alt the mechanical trades then in use. Dr. 
Henry, in his history of Great Britain, givbg an account of tbe ' ->' 
different ranks of people, kc. from 449 to 1066, after stating that 
slavery had been in some degree meliorated, observes, " But e£- ,;.; ;. 
ter all these mitigations of the severities of slavery, the yoke of 
servitude was still very heavy, and the greater part of the labour- . .--i 
brs, mechanics, and common people, groaned under that yoke at ~.' \. 
flie conclusion of this period. Which was 140 years iA«r tba /..- 
establishment of the masonic society. 

All the writers upon this subject, who are membeis of theao:; ^'!;: ^ 
' «ety, endeavour to conceal the origin and object of it. Fw ' _:''^>,'.: 
wh^ reason it is d^cult to imagine, except it be to keep the \:-'-^^, 
World in amazement respecting it. Or, perhaps, their pride iii> ".f^'i 
duces th^ to contemn the bumble, though laudable sod use&I --t^^ 
purposes for which the institution was formed. Enough however ' { <^i'i - 
has appeared in the old records which they have published to ejH '-^^ 
tahlish the view I have taken of it, and which, when I cottlr :'■'■,.-,: 
menced this pre&ce, I intended to have inserted ; hut finding ,\ ■■}ti: 
they would extend to too great a length, I am under the neiCe^r .".' 
aity of omitting them. I will however make a. few extracts frotd. .. '.' ' 
the old charges of the Free and Accepted Masons, collected - 
fi:om their old records, at the command of the Grand Master, by i'. 
James Anderson, D. D. Approved by the Grand Lodge, ana 
ordered to be printed in the first edition of the hook of conatl- 
tutions, on March 25, 1-732. 

" Concerning God and religion. A mason is obliged, by hia :[ '.; ' 
tenure, to obey the moral law ; and if he rightly understands the' ■ ' 
art, he will never be a stupid atheist, nor an irreligious Ubertine. ,' ':'-'■ 
But though in ancient times masons were charged in every 
country to be of the religion of that country or nation, whatever ^ 
it was, yet it is now thought more expedient only to oblige theni ^: 
to that religion in which all men sgree, leaving their particular .". 
opmions to themselves ; that is, to he good men ahd true, or, .-^; ; 
men of honour and honesty, hy whatever denominations or pwr- \ 
suasions they may he distinguished ; whereby masonry becomes -' 
the centre of union, and the means of conciliating true fiiotS- 
ship among persons, that must have remained at a perpstoal 
4iataDce.* 
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Of Lodga. A lodge is a place where masons m 
work i hence that assembly, or duly organized socieiy of uin- / 
pons, is called a lodge ; and every brother aught to belong to i 
one, and to be subject to ita ByLavii and the general regu- 

The persons admitted mcmbera of a lodge, must be good and 
irde men, free-born, and of mature and discreet age, no bond- 
inen, no women, no immoral or scandalous men, but of good '' ' 

Of apprenlicea. Candidates may luion', that no master should ' 
take an apprentice, unless be has suf^cient employmeat for him, 
and unless he he a perfect youth, having no maim or defect in. * 
his body, that may render him incapable of learning the art, of 
serving his master's lord, nnd of being made a brother, and then. ' 
. a feUoi7-crai) in due time, even after he has served such a term ~ 
of years, aa the custom of the country directs i and that he 
.'Bfaould be descended of honest parents. 

Of (Ae manageriKTii if Ike crigl iit Jwrting. All Masons shall ' ' 
work -honestly on working days, that they may live credilahly on 
holy days ; and the time appointed hy the law of the land, or 
confirmed by custom, shall be oliaerved. 

The mast expert of the fellow-craflmen shall be chosen or ap- 
pointed the master or overseer of the Lord's work ; who is to 
he called master by those that work under him. The crafts- 
men are to avoid all ill language, and to call each other by no 
disobliging name, hut brother or fellow ; and to hehave them- 
selves courteously within and without the lodge. 

The master, knowing himself to be able of cunning, shall un- 
dertake the Lord's work as reasonably as possible, and truly dis- 
pend hia goods as if they were his own ; nor give more wages 
to any brother or apprentice, than he really may deserve. 

Both the master and the masons receiving their wages justly, r 
shall be faithful to the Lord, and honestly finish their work, ' ' 
whether task or journey ; nor put the work to task that hath ': 
been accustomed to journey. * 

None shall discover envy at the prosperity of a brother, nor 
supplant him, or put him out of his work, if he be capable to fin- 
ish the same ; for no man can finish another's work so much to 
the Lord's profit, unless he he thorouglily acquainted with the 
designs and draughts of him that began it. 

When a fellow-craflaman is chosen warden of the work under 
the master, he shall be true both to master and fellows, shall 

minallng priest will be canvd; and n mora.! broUii^r, though nf b di Detent peiDBUW, 

tii^nbing and vahiaUedianiiMerblics of (lie craft. As all religiow trod monliv, 
if » brotbei be ibund la ad Ibe part o( a tnitf boneat mas, hii priiBle apnohtln 
opmioraarelellioGodandhiraseU'. Tbis, thrm^h the miaaux a£ aaanrjiiMtii 
ii reconcilable to tlie beat policy, all tbosa diipules whitih embitter lift, ui Ntr 4n - 
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carefiilly oTersee the work ia the master's absence, to the lrf>rd's 
profit ; and his brethren shall obey him. 

All masons employed, shall meehly recBive their wages wiUi< 
out murmuring or mutiny, and not desert the master till the work 
is finished. 

A younger brother shall be instructed in working, to prevent 
spoiling the materials for want of judgment, and for increasing 
and continuing of brotherly hve. 

All the tools used in working shall be approved by the Grand 
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o labourer abal! be employed in the proper work of mason- 
ry ; nor shall Free Masons work with those that are not Fra, 
without an urgent necessity ; nor shall they teach labourers 
and unaccepted masons, as they should teach a brother or 
fellow. 

Of bekaviour in ike Lodge vikUe constUnted. If any complaint 
be brought, the brother found guilty shall stand to the award and 
determination of the lodge, who are the proper and competent 
judges of all such controversies, (unless you carry it by appeal 
to the Grand Lodge) and to whom they ought to be referred, 
unless a Lord's work be hindered the mean while, in which case 
a particular reference may be made ; but you must never go to 
law about what concerneth masonry, without an absolute neces- 
sity apparent to the lodge. 

BeHaviottr in presence of strattgera not masons. You shall be 
cautious in your words and carriage, that the most penetrating 
stranger shall not be able to discover or Rnd out what is not pro- 
per to be intimated ; and sometimes you shall divert a discourse, 
and manage it prudently for the honour of the worshipful frater- 
nity. 

Bekavioiir at lume, and in your ntisikbourhood.. You arc to act 
as becomes a moral and wise man ■ particularly, not to let your 
family, friends, and neighbours know the concerns of the Lodge, 
&.C. but wisely to consult your own honour, and that of the an- 
cient brotherhood. You must also consult your health, by not 
continuing together too late, or too long from home, after lodge 
hours are past ; and by avoiding of gluttony and drunkenness 
that yoar families be not neglected or injured, nor you disabled 
from working. 

Behaviour tojeavds a strastge brotlier. You are cautiously to 
examine him, in such a method as prudence shall direct you, that 
you may not be imposed upon by an ignorant false pretender, 
. whom you are to reject with contempt and derision, and beware 
of eiving him any hints of knowledge. 

But if you discover him to be a true and genuine brother, you 
are to respect him accordingly ; and if he is in want, you must 
relieve him if you can, or ebe du-ect him bow he may bo reliev- 
ed ; jou must employ hin) some days, or else recommend him 
24 
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lo be employed. But you arc not charged to do beyond you- 
abilitr, only to prefer a pnnr brother that is a good man and frut 
before anv other poor people in the eatne circumstances." 

All the old charges liave a reference to Free Masons in the 
capacity of labourers, and as "good men aitd true,'" and, no 
doubt, had a beneficial eilccl. But the substanee has been tost 
sight ol*, and the tikcluton, or shadow, only retained. ThemuiD- 
mery of the Druidical iiricsts, with infinite additions of the aeraa 
cast, id chcri.shed as the desideratum of knowledge, calculated 
to complete the sum of human happiness and perfection. The 
corruptions of the Society seem to have kept pace ivith thosft 
of the Christina religion. It is at this day as difierent to what it 
was, as the Christianity now professed is to the religion taught by 
Jesus Christ. In his time there were no Doctors of Divinity — 
Right Reverend Fathers in God, nor their Holinesses the Popes. 
Seither were tlicre in the Society of Free Masons, at its com- 
mencement, any Grand Secretaries — Grand Treasurers — Knights- 
of Malta — Captain Generals — Geoeralissimo^r-Most Excellent 
■ Scribes — Most Excellent High Priests — Most Excellent Kings, 
&c. &.C,* To which might now, perhaps, very appropriately be 
added, Grand bottle holder and cork drawer. 

The admission into tlie society of kings, princes, noblemen, 
bishops, and doctors in divinity, as patrons of the institution, has 
probably been the cause of so great change. These men, it 
may be presumed, brought much of their consequence with 
them into the T/idgc, and were, no doubt, addressed in a manner 
suitable to their Kupposed dignity in other stations. At any rate, 
by whatever means these high sounding titles may have been 
introduced, they appear ridimilous when applied to members of 
an institution tiiuiKled <br such purpose us that of the Masonic 
Society, and ought to be abandoned. 

I( is difiiculf, at this time, far members of the Society, or any 
l)ody else, to aay what benefit is (o be derived from the magical 
arts pretended to bo tiractiscd in tlic Lodges. The mystic rites 
and ceremonies o!' the Egyptian priests, handed down to the 
Druids by Pythagoras ; the miraculous stories related of the 
ancient Jews ; and the legendary talcs of Roman Catholic su- 
perstition, fruitful sources of imposition, have been ransacked to 
find subjects for new degrees to be tacked to the Society of 
Free JUmioM. I have in my posacs.aion a list of forty-three de- 
grees in what is called Free-jMasonry ; one of which is the or- 
der of the I{oly Ghost. 

If, as hero represented, all this mystical nonsense has been 
obtruded into the Society, it may be asked, why do men of sense - 
attach themselves to it ? l answer, many retire from it after tat- 
ing two or three degrees ; some have political o' nlher ninislf".' ■ 

• Thh is tme, if tefereiiM be made lo what it teat, when iimk 
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views whi<:li retain tlieni ; aiul, furthermore, most m^n are fond 
of distinction in some way. Any man, of common understand- 
ing, by being punctual at the meetings, and paying strict atten- 
tion to tlie cen.'monles, mny become a Warden, tliat is, overseer, 
or some other Grand u\Yi<:a^i\ even that oiWlnsf fVorslnpfnl Grand 
MctsitT ; and in the mean time, kc(.^j) mounting up the ladder, 
from mystery to mystery, till he arrives at tlie forty-third degree 
of perfection : v»'hich, ii(»w< ver, in my opini-ni, cannot be of the 
least possible advanta;;c to him here or hereath.'r, any further 
than the consc^quence it in-.iy give him. As to those who serve 
1)1 the ranks, they probai^ly consider themselves sutficiently 
honoured by being hailed as Brutiiers by those whom they 
think their superiors, and [;ermitted to parade the streets with 
ribbands and white aprons, to the amazement of the profane 
vulgar. 

Notwithstanding the remarks 1 have made, I am by no means 
inimical to the JMasonic Society : ibr I bcilieve it to be a liberal, 
social institution, in which p«.'rsons of the most opposite opinions 
on rehgious and political subjects associate in the utmost har- 
mony. By these friendly meetings, it is to be presumed, that 
j)arty spirit, both in politics and religion, loses much of its asper- 
ity among the members ; and that those, who otherwise might 
have entertauied hostile feelings towards each other, become 
friends. In this point of view, the Society deserves to be held 
in the highest estimation. For however laudable zeal may be 
in a just cause, when carried to excess, so as to excite personal 
ill-will towards others of contrary opinions, it degenerates into 
its kindred vice, leading to hatred and persecution. No good 
reason can be given why men of the same or similar societies 
should entertain greater {)artiality tor one another, than for oth- 
ers of their fellow-men, any further than their merits when known 
mav deserve ; and to this it is jrenerallv limited among men of 
sense ; still, in consequence of the obligations by which Masons 
are bound to each other, and a sort of bigotry in many, this par- 
tiality has had its good effects in mitiirating the evils of war ; 
and, lur men who travel, a dij)loma from u Lodge has passed as 
a letter of reconnnendjition in foreign countries. 

As a charitable ins'irution, the iMnsonic Society ou'J^ht to be 
held in high considtr-«tiou. The reli(;f it grants to its members 
and their liunilies in distress, is very considerable. But, unfor- 
fnnntely, as I am t' hi, its means are veiy much exhausted by 
expenses incurred for refre>hments at the regular meetin<rs. ff 
each meml)er were required to pay for what he consumes at 
those meeting'^, the Society, in consequence of its numbers, by 
its income, arising from annual contributions, fees of initiation, 
kc. would be enabled to do more in charity, perhaps, than any 
private society in existence. 




U to what MJr. Faine has aaia ttpon this abstruse subject, I ' 
e the liberty of observins, that, in my opinion, notwithatanding 
e talents he has bestowed upou it, and the interest he has given 
it, tus remarks, made doubllesa in the utmost sincerity, are 
r calculated to perplex and embarrass readers not convergimt in 
these matters, as much as those of any other author, whose de- 
sign was to involve it in uuintelligible mystery. 

" In thoughts more elevate, he 
But found no end, in wand'ring 
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It is always underatood that pree-Masons have a secret whicn 
they carefully conceal ; but from eveij thing thai can be collect- 
ed from their own accounts of Alasonary, their reaJ secret ia u 
other than their origin, which but lew of them undc^rstand ; 
those who do, envelope it in mystery. 

The Sociply of Masons arc distinguiahed into three classes oi 
degrees. 1st. The Entered Apprentice. 2d. The Fellow-- 
Craft. 3d. The Master Mason. 

The entered apprentice koowa but little more of Maaonn, ' 
than the use of signs and lokeus, and certain steps and word*, 
by which Masons can recognize each other, without being dia- 
covered by a person who is not a Mason. The fellow-craft b 
not much better instructed in Masonry, than the entered appreo- 
1 tice. It is only in the Master Mason's lodge, that whatever 
knowledge remains of the origin of Maaoaary ib preserved and . , 
concealed. 

Id 1730, Samuel Pritchard, member of a constituted lodge in j. 
£Dgland, pubUshed a (realise, entitled Maaonry Distecled; aad'i 
made oath before the Lord Mayor of London, tiiat it was a trua 
copy. 

" Samuel Pritchard maketh oath that the copy hereunto ai 
nexed is a true and genuine copy in every particular." 

In his work he has given the catechism, or examination, in 
question and answer, of the apprentices, the fellow-craft, and 
die Master Mason. There was no difficulty in doing this, A3 It 
is mere form. 

In his introduction he says, " the original institution of Mason- 
ry consisted Id the foundation of the liberal arts and sciences, 
but more especially in Geomeb-y, for at the^building of the Tower 
of Babel, the art and mystery of Masonry was first introduced, 
and from thence handed down by Euclid, a worthy and excel- 
lent mathemaliciai] of the Egyptians ; and he communicated it 
to Hiram, the Master Mason concerned in building Solomon's 
Temple in Jerustiloni," 

Besides the Mtsurdily of deriving Masonry from the building 
of Babel, where acconiing to the story, the confusion of lan- 
guages prevented the buUdeia understanding each other, and 
wnsequently of cmimuiucating any knowledge they had there, 
1^ a glaring conlratliclion in point of chronology in the account 1 
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' Solomon's Temple was built and dedicated 1004 years before 
the Cbrislian era j and Euclid, as may be aeea in the table? ot' 
chronology, lived 277 yeiya before the same era. It was there- ■ 

jbje impossible that Euclid coald communicate any thing to Hiram,, 
nuce Euclid did not live till 700 years afler the time of Hiram. 
ta 1783, Captain Goerge Smith, inspector of the Royal Artil- 
-.,,-j lery Academy at Woolwich, in England, and Provincial Grand 
^: -' Master of Masonry for the county of Kent, published a treatise 
I>ty,--. eotiiled, The Cae and Abuse of Free-Masonry. 
jii ; , , ■ ' In hia chapter of the anliijuily of Masonry, he makes it to be- 
:.7 'i.' . coeval with creation. " When," says he, " the sovereign archi- 
.' "^ ■•' : tett raised on Masonic -principles the beauteous globe, and com- 
'■. manded that master science Geometry, to lay the planelary world,* 

^■''., and to regulate by its laws the whole stupendous systt ' 
tA'ij'- imerring proportion, rolling round*the central sun." 
5^',' . "But," continues he, " I am not at liberty pubhcly to undraW 
^"■■'i':'. the curt^n, and thereby to descant on this head ; it is sacred,"' 
■V '; ■" ■ . ■ aid will ever remam so ; those who are honoured with tho truS 
' ■ will not reveal it, and those who are ignorant of it cannot betrayl'^ 

it." By this last part of the phraise. Smith means the two infe- 
rior classes, the fellow-crail and the entered apprentice, for he 
says, in the next page of his work, " It is not every one Cliat is 
' : •, , bnrely initiated into Free-Maaoory that ia entrusted with all the 
,^,' ■ mysteries thereto belonging ; they are not attaluable as things of 
;.- course, nor by every capacity." 

The learned, but unfortunate Doctor Dodd, Grand Chaplain 
of Masonry, in his oratiop at the dedication of Free-Mason's 
Hall, London, traces Masonry through a variety of stages. JVfa- 
soos, says ho, are well informed from their own private and inte- 
rior records, that the building of Solomon's Temple is an impor- 
tant era, from whence they derive many mysteries of their art. 
" Now (says he), be it remembered that this great event took 
place above 1000 years before the Christian era, and consequent- 
ly more thaii a century before Homer, the first of the Grecian 
Poets wrote ; and above five centuries before Pythagoras brought 
fr-offl the east his sublime system of truly masonic instruction to 
illuminate our western world. 
'■'■' " But remote as this period is, we date not from theUce thtf 

• ' cormnencement of our art. For though it might owe to the tviibe; 

: •'■ Mid glorious King of Israel, some of ita many mystic forms and' 

. ..V hieroglyphic ceremonies, yet certainly the art itself is coeval with 

■' : , man, the great subject of it. 

.: " Wo trace," continues he, " its footsteps in the most distant, 

the most remote ages and nations of the world. We lind it 
aniongat (he first and most ceiebr^ed civilizers of the jGaot. 
yfe deduce it regulady from the first astronomers on tbejUui 
,af Chaldea, to the F>se and mystic kings and priest? ofj>|||fptr 
" ■ e ^hiloeophetA of Bome."**'^;; ,' -i, 
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the BBges of Greece, and the ^ 
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From these reports and declarations of Masons of the high- 
est order in the institution, we see tliat Masonry, without pub- 
licly declaring so, lays claim to some divine communication from 
the Creator, in a manner different from, and unconnected with, 
the book which the Christians call the Bible ; and the natural 
result from this is, that Masonry is derived from some very an- 
cient religion, wholly independent of, and unconnected with that 
book. 

To come then at once to the point, Masonry (as I shall show 
from the customs, ceremonies, hicroglypliics, uiid chronology of 
Masonry) is derived, and is the remains of the religion of the an- 
cient Druids ; who, like the magi of Persia and the priests of 
Ileliopolis in Eirypt, were priests of the Sun. Tiiey paid wt^rship 
to this great luminary, as the great visible agent of a great invis- 
ible fu'st c.'iuse, whom they styled, Time wiuiout limits. 

The Cliristian religion and Masonry have one and the same 
co-jinion origin, both are derived from the v/orship of the sun ; 
the ^ivffcr(^nce between their origin is, that t'ne Christian religion 
is a parody on the worship of tiie sun, in which they put a man 
whom thuy call Christ, in the place of the sun, and pay him the 
same adoration which was originally paid to the sun, as I have 
shown in the cha*)iv.r on the origin of the Christian relii^ion.* 

In Masonry many of the ceremonies of the Druids are pre- 
served in their orighial state, at least without any parody. With 
them the sun is still the sun ; and his imaije in the form of the 
sun, is the great emblematical ornament of ^Masonic Lodges and 
Masonic dresses. It is the central figure on their aprons, and 
they wear it also pendant on the breast in their lodges a'.id in 
their procesr5ions. It has the figure of a man, as at the head of 
the sini, as Chiist is always represented. 

At what period of antiquity, or in what nation, this religion 
was first established, is lost hi the labyrinth of unrecorded times. 
It is generally ascribed to the ancient ICgyptians, the Babyloni- 
ans and Chaldeans, and reduced afterwards to a system regulated 
by the apparent progress of the sun through (lie twelve signs of 
Zodiac by Zoroaster the lawgiver of Persia, from whence 
Pythagoras brought it into Greece. It is to these matters Dr. 
Dodd refers in the passage already quoted from his oration. 

The worship of the sun, as the great visible agrnt of a great 
invisible first cause, time without limits, spread itself over a con- 
siderable part of Asia and Africa, from then<e to Greece and 
Rome, through all ancient Gaul, and into Britain and Ireland. 

Smith, in his chapter on the antiquity of INIasonry in Britain^ 
says, that " notwithstanding the obscurity which envelopes ma- 
sonic history in that country, various circumstances contribute to 

* Referring to au unpublished pmrtion of this work of which this chapter (brmB a 
part. 
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prove that Free-Masonry 
years beibre Chriat." 

It cannot be Masonry in its present state that Smith bera 
alludes to. The Druida flourished in Britain at the period ha 
speaks of, and it is troui tbcm that Masonry is descended. Smitb 
has put the child in the place of the parent. 

It sometimes happens, as weU in writing as in confersBlioH, 
that a person lets slip an expression that serves to unravel what 
he intends to conceal, and this is the case with Smith, for in the 
same chapter he says, " The Druids, when they committed any 
thing to writing, used the Greek alphabet, and I am bold to as- 
sert that the most perfest remains of the Druid's rites and cere- 
monies are preserved in the customs and ceremonies of the Mar 
sons that are to be found existing among mankind. " My breth- 
ren" says he, _" may be able lo trace them with greater exactness 
than I am at liberty to explain to the public." 

This IS a confession from a Master Mason, without intendinc 
It to be so understood by the public, that Masonry is the remains 
of the religion of the Druids' ; the reasons for the Masons keei>7'' 
u^ this a secret I shall explain in the course of this work. 

As the study and contemplation of the Creator in the works 
of the crealioD, of which, the sun as the great visible agent of 
that Being, was (he visible object of the adoration of Druids, all 
Hieir religious rights and ceremonies had reference tothe appa- 
rent progress of the sun through the twelve signs of (he Zodiac, 
nnd his influence upon the earth. The Masons adopt the same 
Jptactices The roof of theic temples or lodges is ornamented 
in and Ihe floor is a representation of the variegated 
e of the earth, either by carpeting or by Mosaic work. 
Free-Masons' Hall, in Great Queen-street, -Lincoln's Inn 
fWde, LtHidon, is a magnificent building, and cost upwards of 
13,000 pounds sterlmg. Smith, in speaking of this building, 
«ys, (page lfi2.) " The roof of this magnificent hall is, in all 
probaUbty, the highest piece of finished architecture in Europe. 
lA the centre of this roof, a most resplendent sun is represented 
■m hnmidied gold, surrounded with the twelve signs of the Zod»- ' 
ac, with Uieir respective characters : 



¥ Aries 


A Libra 


y Taurus 


m Scorpio 


n Gemini 


f Sagittarius 


£5 Cancer 


TJ Capricornus 


a I-eo 


OS' Aquarius 


IK Virgo 


X Pisces 



r giving this description, he says, " ITie erablemsticKt 
meaning of the sun is well known to the enlightened and iiiqui»- 
itiTe Free Mason : and as the real sua ia situated in t^ a 





of 'the universe, bo the emblematical sun ia the centre of teal 
Masonry. We all know, continuee ho, thai the sun ia the fbuD- 
tain of hght, the source of the aetisons, the cause of the viciMi- . 
ludea of day and night, tho parent of vegetation, the frieadof 

tman ; hence the scientific Free-Mason only kaowe the reaaaa. 
■ why the sun ia placed in the centre of this beautiflil hall." 
The Masons, in order to protect themselves from the peisecu- 
tion of the Christian churcli, have always spoken in a. mystical 
maoner of the figure of the aun in their lodges, or, like the as- 
tronomer Lalande, who ia a mason, been silent upon tho subject. 
It is their aecret, especially in Catholic conntries, because the 
figure of the sun is the expressive criterion that denotes they are 
desceuded from (he Druids, anil that wise, elegant ptiilosoph- 
ical, religion, was ibe faith opposite to the faith of (he gloomy 
Christian church. 

The lodges of iho Masons, if built for (he purposH, are con- 

Katructed in a manner to correspond with the apparent motion of 
the sun. They are situated East and West. The master's 
place is always in the East. Iq the examination of an entered 
apprentice, (he master, among mtaij other questiona, asks him, 
Q. How is the lodge situBled ? 
A. Bast and West. 
Q. Why ao ? 

A. Becauao all churches and chapels are, or ought (o be so, 
This answer, wltich is mere catechismal form, is not an answer 
to the question. It does no more than remove the question a. 
point further, which is, why ought all churches and chapels to be_ 
80 } But as the entered apprentice is not initiated into the Dru^ 
idical mysteries of Masoary, ho is not asked any questious t» 
which a direct answer would lead thereto. 
Q. Where stands your master ? 
i A. Ia the East. 
Q. Why BO ? 

A. As tiie sun rises in the East, and opens the day, so the mas- 
ter stands in the East, (with his right hand upon his left breast, 
" being a sign, and the square about his neck,) to open the lodge, 
I and set his men at work, 
t Q. Where stands your wardens ? 
A. In the West. 
Q- What is their business ? 
^^^ A. As the sun sets in the West to close the day, so the war- 
L dens stand in the West, (with their right hands upon their left 
^ breasts, being a sign, and the level and plumb rule about their 
k necks,) to close the lodge, and diamiss the men from labour, 
Assaying (hem their wages. 
t*^'Here the name of the sun ia mentioned, but it is proper to 
Jl irve, that in thfs place it has reference only to labour or to 
tSi. time of labour, and not to any religious Druidical rite or cere- 
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many, bs U would have with respect to the ailnation of l,odg^ 
East and Weal. I have already observed in tlic chapter on tlie 
origin of tlic Christian' religion, that the Eiluotion of churchba 
Kant and West is taken from iho woiship of the aun, which riges 
• in the East, and has not Ihc least reference to the person called 
Jesus Christ. The Gliristians never bury their dead on the 
Jforih side of a church ;* and w Mason's Lodge always has, or 
\s supposed to have, liiiee windows, which are called li.\ed lights, 
to diatinjiuifili tliein li-oiii the moveable lights of the sun and the 
moon. The niaslcr asks tlie eiilc^red apprentice, 

Q. How arc they (the fi.\cd lights) situated ? 

A. East, West, and" South. 

Q. What are their uses ? 

A. To light the men to and from their work. 

Q. Why are there no lights in the North ? 

A. I)ocau3c the sun darls no rays from thenee. 

This, among numerous other instances, sliows that the Chris- 
tian religion, and Masonry, have one and the same common ori- 
gin, the ancient worship of the sun. 

The high festii'al of the Masons is on the day they call St. 
John's day ; hut every enlightened Mason must know thai hold- 
ing their festival on lliis day has no reference to the person call- 
ed St. John ; and that it b only to disguise the true cause of 
holding it on (his day, that they call the day by that name. A<f 
there were Masons, or at least Druids, many centuries before 
the time of St. John, if such person ever existed, the holding 
their Icstival on this day must refer to some cause totally uncon- 
nected will) John. 

The case is, thai the day called St. John's day is the 24th of 
June, and is what is called Midsummer-day. The sun is thca 

_ • Tills may hiive been the ease formerly, liiii I be!ie»e, at preseni, veir little Httm- 
tioD ii paiiJ to like poiilion «jf bur\'in« irroitiiEls in re«peci id churchca. iii regard to 
" dw Bi^Uiatinn iiT rliurch<» Eiin and Weal," I linil llie rule was obiened !ia Ijte at 
ibc lEuK at builrlint' St. Paol-s Calhodral, nhich was fiDtBhed In I69T. Willian 
Pmlcn, in giiiiic a ileaeriplioa tit tbi> eilillce, in hii Iltuslrations of MaMiir]'> rava. 
" A strict rqianltD il^e timation i<f this Cathnlral, elite Gatt nnd West, haa gireu it 
■nnUiqueappearunn; with roqipct tn LiKl|;Hte-Mrcet In front; su th;it the gnat front 
' pile in (Ik sumHimliii; iron m<l«, Ininij-iiiarle Irirrgai-d the street in front, rallier 
Uinn Ihc Churcli lu irnirh il helnitgi', ihc nntiin iif iftcea Ann, tliat a exnrlly In the 
iniiUleof tho Htm frnnl, i* thrown nn nnii siih: tile simlglit np(irunch fniin tho gate to 
Ihe Oiiirch, dnil tpvei m nlea of tin; wlub Dflilioj lielngnwr)'." In ITUT, Sir Uiria. 
toiAer Wren, ilio Arehile«[ of St. I'mil'ii (Jniliedral, In a letter n.lilrcBjed to a joint 
conmiiHioDcr will) liimself forbiilMin; filly dnirrhes in addition lo others alrcad* 
buih, to snnply the I'lari! iiftbiw dnKlmvedbv (lie ebnilagnliion of 1666, obeervec, 
"I riHild wnih tinit all the ImriiilK In Clniraliei ih'Kild lie disallowed, which is not only 
unmhiihwHne, bill iliepniTKiPiiti'raiiiwM-rliiiki'iiIeivn, nor pews upright; and if dm 
Oiurcb^-ant is ('hwe nlnntl tliR Rliiircli, litis nkm 19 incnnvenianl. It wdl be inqaired, 
wbers then alisill In the InnHnli ^ I iiiuwer in ceniEierlcs seated in tlie out-ekins of 
tbo lown. All to ilie gituatiun nf ilic Churches, I should propoie they be hnmriit a* 
'fiirwnrd as puwillilc into tlic fai^i-r and inore open slreeu. Nor are we, Ithldi, too 
nleel; to obwno EaM and West la the postilon, unless ii &llaout properly." See Ao- 
ienoa't Book of Constilutiom of the Frce-Hasuns.— Editor. 
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arrived at the summer solstice ; and with respect to his meridi- 
onal altitude, or height at high noon, appears for some days to 
be of the same height. The astronomical longest day, like the 
shortest day, is not every year, on account of leap year, on the 
same numerical day, and therefore the 24th of June is always 
taken for Midsummer-day ; and it is in honour of the sun, which 
has then arrived at his greatest height, in our hemisphere, and 
not any thing with respect to St. John, that tliis annual festival 
of the Masons, taken from the Druids, is celebrated on Midsum- 
mer-day. 

Customs will often outlive the remembrance of their origin, 
and this is the case with respect to a custom still practised in 
Ireland, where the Druids flourished at the time they flourished 
in Britain. On the eve of St. John's day, that is, on the eve of 
Midsummer-day, the Irish light fires on the tops of the hills. 
This can have no reference to St. John ; but it has emblemat- 
ical reference to the sun, which on that day is at his highest 
summer elevation, and might in common language be said to 
have arrived at the top of the hill. 

As to what Masons and books of Masonry, tell us of Solo- 
mon's Temple at Jerusalem, it is no wise improbable that some 
masonic ceremonies may have been derived from the building 
of that temple, for the worship of the sun was in practice many 
centuries before the temple existed, or before the IsraeUtes came 
out of Egypt. And we learn from tlie history of the Jewish 
Kings, 2 Kings, chap. xxii. xxiii. that the worship of the sun 
was performed by the Jews in that temple. It is, however, 
much to be doubted, if it was done with the same scientific 
purity and religious morality, with which it was performed by the 
f Druids, who by all accounts that historically remain of them, 
were a wise, learned, and moral class of men. The Jews, on 
the contrary, were ignorant of astronomy, and of science in gen- 
eral, and if a religion founded upon astronomy, fell into their 
hands, it is almost certain it would be corrupted. We do not 
read in the history of the Jews, whether in the Bible or else- 
where, that they were the inventors or the improvers of any one 
art or science. Even in the building of this temple, the Jews 
did not know how to square and frame the timber for beginning 
and carrying on the work, and Solomon was obliged to send to 
Hiram, king of Tyre, (Zidon) to procure workmen ; " for thou 
knowest, (says Solomon to Hiram, 1 Kings, chap. v. ver. 6,) 
that there is not among us any that can skill to hew timber like 
unto the Zidonians." This temple was more properly Hiram's 
temple than Solomon's, and if the Masons derive any thing from 
the building of it, they owe it to the Zidonians and not to the 
Jews. — B'jt to return to the worship of the sun in this temple. 
If {•=? • ■ '• v\iii. ver. 8 " AndKing Josiah put 



Aovea all the idolatrous priests that burned inccoBe udIo (hr sun, 

the moon, the planets, and all the host of heaven." — And it is 
Boid at the 1 J th ver. " and he took away the horsea that the kiaga 
of Judah had given lo the sun, at the entering in of the hotise 
of the Lord, and burned the chariots ofthe sun with fire, ver. 13, 
and the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on 
the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon, the 
King of Israel had huildcd for Astoreth, the abomination of tlie 
Zidoniana (the very people that built the temple) did the king 
defile. 

BcaidcB these things, the description that Josephus gives of the 
decorations of tliiH temple, resembles on a large scale those ol' a. 
Mason's Lodge. He says that the distribution of the several 
parts of the temple of the Jews represented all nature, particu^ 
-iariy the parts most apparent of it, as the sun, the moon, the 
planets, the zodiac, the earth, the elements; and that Ihc sys> 
tem of the world was retraced there by numerous ingenious en* 
blems. These, in all prnbabilily, are, what Josiah, in his ig- 
norance, calls the abnniinalions of the Zidonianit.* Every 
thing, however, drawn from this temple,t and app!ie<i to Mason- 
ry, Hiill refers lo the wurship rif the sun, however corrupled ur 
misunderstood by tlip Jew?, ami, consequently, lo Iht; religion 
of the Druids. 

Another circumstance which shows that Masonary is derived 
ftom some ancient .'system, prior to, and unconnected wiili, the 
Christian religion, is the chronolojiy, or method of couiilini; time, 
nsed by the Slasons in the records of their lodges. They make 
no use of what is ealled the Chriftiiin era ; and Ihcy reckon their 
months numerically, as the ancient Egyptians ilid, and as tho 
Quakers do now. I have by nic, a record ol" a French Lodge, 
at tiie time the late Duke ofOrlonns,thenDukedu Charlres, was 
Grand Master of Masonary in France. It begins as CjIIows : 
" Leh-eHliemejovrdvfsixifiiu! mmmU Pandtla V. L. rinq. uut nejA 
cent $oi.enHte trois ;" that is, the fhirtoenlh day of the sixth month, 
of tlie year of the venerable Ijidge, five thousand seven hundred 
and seventy three. Ily what I observe in English hooks of 
Masonary, the English Masons use the initials A. L. and not V. 

■Smith, in spinkinE ota Ia<I)^, aivs, ulim Ihe Lnke is rcveulndto an imteiing 
Uuoo, kdiiwrtKrs lo Mm a rciii'nieulalion of Ihc tcirrld; in nhkh, from ilic won-' 
ders of nature, we .ire ImI to ruiiicinjiluic iier ^rmit Ori^inui, and wunliip him fron 
hli nigllly iviirkii ; nnd we air llwroby nlui muviil 10 i^xcrrin tlwue nHrul und Hcial 
vinut) wnidi Iwcome mankind ux the sercanls of llw grent Arcliiteet of ilic norld. 

i It may DDt be impriiper hen^ to observe, that (lie Uw culled the Inw of Mowb codU 
nni hsie ijcen in exlMencc at iIm lime of JiuiMini iliia reniple. Here it the likmen 
of thiius in facavcn nbuie, ami inlhc sartll bciicotil. And we read in 1 Kii^.cfaap. 
fi, T, iSai 9olun»n made clHinde nnd chNuljinu, iliat he carved all the waHa oT lbs 
hbuie round nboiit with cbcriibiiiH' and |ialm.trec:i, and upfn 1lower«, nod that he 
mnde a inolien KB, plared on iwiAve oxen, and die Mger. of it were odumenled wiib, 
liont, oxen, aiul cheruliinH ; all tliis is oinirary [o ilie law, called ilie bw of Moaoi. 
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L. By A. L. they mean in the year of tlie Lodge,"^ as tne 
Christians by A. D. mean in the year of our Lord. But A. L. 
like V. L. refers to the same chronological era, that is, to the 
supposed time of the creation. In the chapter on the origin of 
the Chiristian religion, I have shown that the cosmogany, that is, 
the account of the creation, with wliich the book of Genesis opens, 
has taken and been mutilated from the Zend-Avista of Zo- 
roaster, and is fixed as a preface to the Bible, after the Jews 
returned from captivity in Babylon, and that the rabbins of the 
Jews do not hold their account in Genesis to be a fact, but mere 
allegory. The six thousand years in the Zend-Avista, is chang- 
ed or interpolated into six days in the account of Genesis. The 
Masons appear to have chosen the same period, and perhaps to 
avoid the suspicion and persecution of the church, have adopted 
the era of the world, as the era of Masonry. The V. L. of the 
French, and A. L. of the English Mason, answer to the A. M, 
Anno-Mundi, or year of the world. 

Though the Masons have taken many of their ceremonies and 
hieroglyphics from the ancient Egyptians, it is certain they have 
not tsdcen their chronology from thence. If they had, the church 
would soon have sent them to the stake ; as the chronology of 
the Egyptians, like that of the Chinese, goes many thousand 
years beyond the Bible chronology. 

The religion of the Druids, as before said, was the same as 
the religion of the ancient Egyptians. The priests of Egypt 
were the professors and teachers of science, and were styled 
priests of Heliopolis, that is, of the city of the gun. The Druida 
in Europe, who were the same order of men, have their name 
from the Teutonic or ancient German language ; the Qennans 
being anciently called Teutones. The word Druid signifies a 
ivise man. In Persia they were called magi, which signifies the 
same thing. 

" Egypt," says Smith, ^* from whence we derive many of our 
mysteries, has always borne a distinguished rank in history, and 
was once celebrated above all others for its antiquities, learning, 
opulence, and fertility. In their system, their principal hero- 
gods, Osiris and Isis, theologically represented the Supreme Be- 
ing and universal nature ; and physically, the two great celestial 
luminaries, the sun and the moon, by whose influence all nature 
was actuated. The experienced brethren of the Society (savfl 
Smith in a note to this passage) are well informed what affinity 
these syrabc^ bear to Masonry, and why they are used in nU 
Masonic Lodges." 

* V. fj.. used by French Maaons, are the initials of Vraie Lumiere, ^^ &;ht ; «id 
A. L. fi^ed by -tfae Enfflish, are the initials of Anno Lucia, in the ye^. of \ipL But 
■s hi JiKiith esuw* as Mr. P^ine observes, reference is had to ihe. f^ipposed UuM of th«t 
crealiQo.htis oUatake iflof CO coo8equenoe.---EDiTOR 
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In spcaSingoftheappare! of the Masons in their Lodges, part"' 
of which, as we see in their public processions, is a white leatbei* 
nprea, he says, " the Druids were apparelled in while at the time 
of their sacrifices and solemn otEcea. The Egyptian prieeta of 
Osiria wore snow-white cotton. The Gre<;iaa and most other 
priests wore white garments. As Masons we regard the princi- 
plea of those who mere titejbrtt wortbipers ofihe Iriie God, imitate 
their apparel, and assume the badge of innocence. 

" The Egyptians," continues Smith, " in the earliest ages, con- 
Btituted a great number of Lodges, but with assiduous care kept 
Iheir secrets of Masonry from all strangers. TTiese secrets htat 
been imperfectly handed down to ua by tradition only, and ought 
to be kept undiscovered to the labourers, cratlsmen, and appreiH 
tices, till by good behaviour and long study, they become better 
acquainted in geometry and the libera] arts, and thereby quali^ ' 
ed Ibr Mnetcrs and Wardens, which is seldom or ever the cos* 
with English Masons." 

Under the head of Free-Masonry, written by the aatronomer 
Lalande, in the Freneli EncTclopedia, I expected from his great 
knowledge in astronomy, to have fourid much information on tbe 
origin of Masonry j for what connection can there he bctweea 
any institution and (he sun and twelve signs of the zodltu:, if there 
be not something in that institution or in its origin, that has refer- 
ence to astronomy. Every thing used as an hieroglyphic, has re- 
ference to the subject and purpose for which it is used ; and wb 
are not to suppose the Free-Masons, among whom are many verj 
[earned and scicniilic men, to be such idiots as to make use of 
astronomical signs without some astronomical purpose. 

But I was much disappointed in my e.xpectalion from Lalande 
In speaking of the origin of Masonry, he says, "L'originc de la 
macomierie sc perd, comine tant rf'nufrw dam Vobsatrile da Umpt;" 
that is, the origin of Masonry, likcmany others, loses itself in the 
obscurity of time. When I came to this expression, I supposed 
Lalando a Mason, and on inquiry found he was. This jioMing 
over saved him from the embarrassment which Masons are under ' 
respecting (he disclosure of their origin, and which thoy are Bwom 
to conceal. There is a society of Masons in Dublin who takei 
the name of Druids ; these Maaons must be supposed to hareki 
reason for taking that name. 

I come now to speak of the cause of sccrcsy used by the Mir 
sons." The natural source of secresy is fear. Wlien any new t»- ' 
ligion over-runs a former religion, the professors of the new be- 
come the persecutors of the old. We s<ee this in all the instance* ■ 
that history brmgs before us. When Hilkiah the priest and Sba* 
phan the scribe, in (he reign of king Josiah, found, or pretendt " 
to find the law, cdled the law of Moses, a thousand years aft- 
Hie (iipeof Moses, and it does not appear from the 2d book 
Kings, efeapters 22, 23, that such law wa'? ev^r Tirafticed 
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known before the time of Josiah, he established that law as a na- 
tional religion, and put all the priests of the sun to death. When 
the Christian rehgion over-ran the Jewish religion, the Jews were 
the continual subjects of persecution in all Christian countries. 
When the Protestant religion in England over-ran the Roman 
Catholic rehgion, it was made death for a Catholic priest to be 
found in England. As this has been the case in all the instances 
we have any knowledge of, we are obliged to admit it "ith respect 
to the cEise in question, and that when the Christian religion over- 
ran the religion of the Druids in Italy, ancient Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland, the Druids became the subjects of persecution. This 
would naturally and necessarily oblige such of them as remained 
attached to their original religion to meet in secret, and under 
the strongest injunctions of secresy. Their safety depended up- 
on it. A false brother might expose the lives of many of them 
to destruction ; and from the remains of the rehgion of the Druids, 
thus preserved, arose the institution, which, to avoid the name of 
Druid, took that of Mason, and practised, under this new name^ 
the rights and ceremonies of Druids. 
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Ml DEAR AKD VENEIL.tHLE: FrIE.VD, 

I RECEIVED witk great pleasure your friendly and a(rectioii>t« 
letter of Nov. 30th, and I thank you also for the frankneaa ofil. 
Between men in pursuit of truth, and whose object is the hftppt^ 
aesa of man both here and hereailer, there ought to be no t^ 
servo. Even error has a claim to indulgence, if not to respect, ' 
when it is believed to be truth. I am obliged to you for your a^ ' 
fectionate remembrance of what you style my services in awak* 
ening the public mind lo b declaration of independence, and s\tf- 

Krting it'atier it was decla.red. I also,- tike you, have oftes 
>ked back on Ihoso times, and have thought, that if indepeiw 
, dence had not been declared at the time it was, Ihe public mind 
could not have been brought up to it aflerwards. It will imme- 
. diately occur to you, who were so intimately acquainted with the 
t ntuatioB of tbioga at that time, that I allude to Ihe black times 
of ^vtTitij-tii: ; for though I know, and you my friend also know, . 
they were no other than the natural consequences of the military 
blunders of that campaign, the country might have viewed thcirf 
. as proceeding from a natural inability to support its cause ogainsC 
the enemy, and have sunk under the despondency of that mis- 
conceived idea. This was the impression against which it was 
necessary the country should be strongly animated. 

I now come to the second part of your letted, on which I ihal] 
be fts frank with you aa you are with me. " But (say you) when 
I heard you had turned your mind to a defence ofinfidtHhj, I feR 
■ myself much astonished," &c. What, my good friend, do yoU 
I ckU beUeving in God iafideRly? for tliat is the great point men- 
r turned in (he Age of Reason against all divided belief and alU- 
'f gorieal divinities. The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr, Watson) not 
"L only adutowledges this, but pays me some compliments upon il, 
I in his answer lo Ibe second part of that work. " There is (saya 
^iie) a philosophical sublimity in some of your ideas, when Apeak' 
Lingof Ihe Creator of the Universe." 

^ What then, (my much esteemed friend, for I do not respect 
I the less because we differ, and that perhaps not much, in rfr< 
uious sentiments) ^bat, 1 aak, is the thing called u^dcliiy? If 
%go back to your anceslors aod mine, three or lour hundretl 
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yeai-s ago, for ivc must have fathers, and grandfather «)r wb? 
should not have been here, we shall find them praying to saints 
and virgins, and believing in purgatory and transubslantiation ; 
and therefore, all of ua arc inRdela according to our forelatber's 
belief. If we go back to times more ancient we shall again be 
infidels according to the belief of some other forefathers. 

The case, my Iriend, is, tliat the world bas been overrun with 
fable aud creed of human invention, with sectaries of whole na- 
tions, against other nations, and sectaries of those sectaries in 
each of them against each otlier. Every sectary, except the 
Quakers, have been persecutors. Those who fled from perseci*- 
lion, persecuted in their turn ; and it ia this confusion of creeds 
thnt iiBS flilcd the world witli persecution, and deluged it with 
blood. Even the depredation on your ctiramerce by the Barbary 
pnwcrs, sprang from the crusades of the church against thoso- 
powers. It waa a war of creed against creed, each boasting of 
God for its author, and reviling each other with the name of infi- 
(tel. If I do not believe as you believe, it proves that you do not 
fcclieve as 1 believe, and this is all that it proves. 

There is, however, one point of union wherem all religions 
meet, and that is in the first article of every man's creed, and oC 
overy nation's creed, that has any creed at alt, / betUve iii God. 
Those who rest here, and there arc iiitllions who do, cannot be 
wrong as far as their creed goci. Those who choose to go fui^ 
thcr nuitr be wrong, for it is impossible that alt can be right, since 
l^'orc is so, much contradiction among thent. The first, there- 
(ore, are, in my opinion, on the safest side. 

I presume you are s» fur acquainted with ecclesiaslical'histoiy 
as to know, and the bishop who has answered ine has been oblig- 
ed to acknowledge the fact^ tjial the Books that compose the New 
Testament, were voted by yeas and nays to be the Word of God, 
aa you now vote a law, by the Popish Councils of Nice and La- 
odocia, about fourteen hundred and fifly years ago. With re- 
spect to the fact there is no dispute, neither do I mention it for 
the sake of controveray. This vote may appear authority enough' 
to some, aad nol authority enough to others. It is proper, how- 
ever, that every body should knoiv the fact. 

With respect lo the Age of Reason which you so much ctra-- 
demn, and thai, I believe, without having read it, for you say 
only that you krard of it, I will inform you of a circumstance, 
.Jjecattse you cannot know it by oilier means. 

I have said in the first page of the first part of that work, that 
it had long bi-pa mv intention to publish my thoughts upon reli- 
giou, but that [ I'.'aa reserved it to a later time of life. I have 
ni>w to inform you y^X I ^'totc it and published it at the time I 
did. 

In the first place, I Stw my life in continual danger. My 
Qiends were fnlling oe fiwt lis the guilblinc could cut their heads 
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off, and as I e^tpected every day the same fate, 1 resolved to be^ 
gin my work. I appeared to myself to be on my death bed, fof 
death was on every side of me, and I. had no time to lose. This 
accounts for my writing at the time I did, and so nicely did the 
time and intention meet, that I had not finished tlie iirst part of 
the work more than six hours, before I was arrested and taken 
to prison. Joel Barlow was with me, and knows the fact. 

In the second place, the people of France were running head* 
long into atheism, and I had the work translated and published in 
their own language, to stop them in that career, and fix them to 
the first article (as I have before said) of every man's creed, who 
has any creed at all, I believe in God, I endangered my own 
life, in the first place, by opposing in the Convention the exe-: 
cuting of the King, and labouring to show they were trying the- 
monarch and not the man, and that the crimes imputed to him. 
were the crimes of the monarchical system ; and endangered it 
a second time by opposing atheism, and yet some of your priests,, 
for I do believe that all are perverse, cry out, in tire war-tvhoop 
of monarchical priestcrafl, what an infidel ! what a wicked mail 
is Thomas Paine ! They might as well add, for he believes in 
God, and is against shedding blood. 

But all this war-wlioop of the pulpit has some concealed object. » 
Religion is not the cause, but i» the stalkmg horse. They put it' 
forward to conceal themselves behind it. It is not a secret that 
there has been a party composed of the leaders of the Federal-' 
ists, for I do not include all Federalists with their leaders, wha. 
have been working by various means for several years past, to, 
overturn the Federal Constitution established on the representa-- 
<ive system, and place government in the new world on the cor^ 
rupt system of the old. To accomplish this a large standing ar- 
my was necessary, and as a pretence for such an army, the dan- 
ger of a foreign invasion must be bellowed forth, from the pulpit^ 
from the press, and by their public orators. 

I am jQot of a disposition inclined to suspicion. It is in its na- 
ture a mean and cowardly passion, and upon the whole, even admit- 
'ting error into the case, it is better ; I am sure it is more gener-- 
ous to be wrong on the side of confidence, than on the side of 
suspicion. But I know as a fact, that the English Government 
distributes annually fifteen hundred pounds sterling anxxng the 
Presbyterian ministers in England, and one hundred among those 
of Ireland f .and when I hear of the strange discourses of some 
of lyour ministers and professors of colleges, I cannot, as the 
Quakers say, find freedom in my uund to acquit them. Their . 
anti-revolutionary doctrines invite suspicion, even against one's 
will, and in spite .of one's charity to believe well of them. 

* There must imiloubteAy be a very grof^ mintake m respect to the araouint said to 
be expeniled ; die sums inteudrd to be extr.*esfiod were prolxibly fifteeo hundred tboo« 
ffun(i^.aO(l uo<;ihiaiikcd tbou«iiid pounJd. — Editor. 



A»joahsn given me one Scriptare pnrase, I wilt give you .: 
«aoth«r for those ministers. It is said in Exodus, chapter xxiii, 
Terae 38, *' Thau shalt not revile the Gods, nor curee the ruler 

. «f thy people." But those ministers, such I mean as Dr. Enf>- 
noiu, curse Tulcr and people both, for the majority arc, politi- 

' rally, the people, and ii is those who hove chosen the ruler wfatHn 
they curse. Ar to the first part of the verso, that of ik^ remiviff 
tike Oitdt, it makes no pari of my Scripture ; I have but one God. 
Since I began this letter, for I write it by piece-meals as I have 
leisare, I have seen the four letters that passed between you and 
Ji^ Adams. In your first letter you say, " Let divines and 

' philoaopfaerB, statesmen ind patriots, unite thoir endeavours to i; 
movaUIhe o^ by inculcating in the minds of youth lAe /far aiui 
bw 0^ Ae IM^ly, and umversat philanthropy." Why, my dear . 
fiiena, this is exactly mij religion, uid is the whole of it. That 

Ca may have in idea that the Age of Reason (for I believe yon 
re not read it) inculcates this reverential fear and love of the '■ 
Deity, I will give you a paragraph from it : 

" Do we want to contemplate his power? We see it in the 
inmeosity of the Creation. Do v^e want to contemplate his 
wisdom? We see it in the unchangeable order by which the in- 
comprehensible whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate 
his munificeDce ? We see it in the abundance with which he fills 
the earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy? We see it 
in his not withholding that abundance even from the unthankful." 

As I am fully with you in your first part, that respecting the 
Deity, so am I in your second, that of mtireraal pkUaullnvpy ; by 
which I do not mean merely the sentimental benevolence of wish- 
ing well, but the practical benevolence of doiug good. We can- 
not serve the Deity in the manner we serve those who cannot do 
without that service. He needs no services fi'om us. We can 
add nothing to eternity. But it is in our power to render a ser- 
vice aectplablt to him, and that is not by praying, but by endeav- 
ouring to make his creatures happy. A man does not serve God 
when he prays, fur it is himself he is trying to serve ; and as to 
hiring or paying men to pray, as if the Deity needed instruction, 
it is in my opinion an abomination. One good school-master is 
of more use and nf more value than a load of such parsons as 
Dr. Eiilmons, and some others. 

Tou, my dear and much respected friend, are now far in the 
vale of years ; I have yet, I believe, some years in store, for I 
have a good stale of health and a happy mind ; I lake care of 
both, hy nourishing the first with temperance, and the latter with 
abundance. 

This, I believe you will allow to be the true philosophy ofKfe. 
Tou wilt see by my third letter to the citizens of the United 
States, that I have been exposed to, and preserved throngh mnjr 
dangers ; but instead of buSeting the Deity with prayers, M» 
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distrusted him, or must dictate to him, I reposed myself on his 
protection : and you, my friend, will find, even in your last mo- 
ments, more consolation in the silence of resignation than in the 
murmuring wish of prayer. 

In every thing which you say m your second letter to John 
Adams, respecting our rights as men and citizens in this world, 
I am perfectly with you. On other points we have to answer to 
our Creator and not to each other. The key of heaven is not in 
the keeping of any sect, nor ought the road to it to be obstructed 
by any. Our relation to each other in this world is as men, and 
the man who is a friend to man and to his rights, let his religious 
opinions be what they may, is a good citizen, to whom I can give, 
as I ought to do, and as every other ought, the right hand of fel* 
lowship, and to none with more hearty good wiU, n>y dear friend^ 
than to you. 

THOMAS PAINE, 

Federal City^ Jan. 1, 1903. 



EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 

TO 

ANDREW A. DEAW. 



Respected Friend, 

I RECEIVED your friendly letter, for which I amobUged to you. 
It is three weeks ago to-day (Sunday, Aug. 15,) that 1 was struck 
with a fit of an apoplexy, ihat deprived me of all sense and mo- 
tion. I had neither pulse nor breathing, and the people about 
me supposed me dead. I had felt exceedingly well that day, and 
had just taken a slice of bread and butter, for supper, and was 
going to bed. The fit took me on the stairs, as suddenly as if I 
had been shot through the head ; and I got so very much hurt 
by the fall, that I have not been able to get in and out of bed 
since that day, otherwise than being lifted out in a blanket, by 
two persons ; yet all this while my mental faculties have remain- 
ed as perfect as I ever enjoyed them. I consider the scene I 
have passed through as an experiment on dying, and I find that 
death has no terrors for me. As to the people caDed Christian^) 
they have no evidence that their religion is true.| There is no 
more proof that the Bible is the word of God, than that the Ko- 
ran of Mahomet is the word of God. It is education makes all 
the difference. Man, before he begins to think for himself, is as 
much the child of habit in Creeds as he is in ploughing and sow- 
ing. Yet creeds, like opinions, prove nothing. 

Where is fhe evidence that the person called Jesus Christ is 
the begotten Son of God ? The case admits not of eviclence ei- 
ther to our senses, or our mental faculties ; neither has God given 
to man any talent by which such a thing is comprehensible. It 
cannot therefore be an object for I'aith to act upon, for faith is 
nothing more than an assent the mind gives to somethmg it sees 
cause to believe is fact. But priests, preachers, and fanatics, 
put imagination in the place of faith, and it is the nature of the 
imagination to beheve without evidence. 

* Mr, Doan routed Mr. Paine's farm at New Rochcllc. 

t Mr. I'ainu'rf ciiteriii}; upon llie siihjcct of religion on tliis occiLsion, it may be pre- 
sunioJ, uati orcapioned i)y the foHnwin^' passage in Mr. Dean's letter to him, viz. 

*' r have read with ^ood attention yoiu' uiannscript on dreams, and examination on 
llie propheeici: in the l)d))e. I am now Rearrhin<; the old prophecies^ and comparing 
tlie fame to those said to be quoted in the ^'ew 'IVtlanient. I confers the comparison 
is a m'ritt(>r worthy of our serions iit'ciition ; I know not the result till I finish; then, 
if you be living, 1 shall connnunii-.iiu the same to you : I }a.o\y& to be with yoa ofl sooa 
fiS possible.*^ 
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It Joseph the carpenter dreamed, (as the book of Matthew, 
chap. Ist, says he did,) that his betrothed wife, Mary, was with 
child, by the Holy Ghost, and that an angel told him so ; I am 
not obliged to put faith in his dreani, nor do I put any, for I put 
no faith in my own dreams, and I should be weak and fooUsh in- 
deed to put faith in the dreams of others. 

The Christian religion is derogatory to the Creator in all its 
articles. It puts the Creator in an inferior point of view, and 
places the Christian Devil above him. It is he, according to 
the absurd story in Genesis, that outwits the Creator, in the gar- 
den of Eden, and steals from him his favourite creature, man, 
and at last, obliges him to beget a son, and put that son to death, 
to get man back again, and this the priests of the Christian re- 
ligion, call redemption. 

Christian authors exclaim against the practice of offering up 
human sacrifices, which they say, is done in some countries ; 
and those authors make those exclamations without ever reflect- 
ing that their own doctrine of salvation is founded on a human 
sacrifice. They are saved, they say, by the blood of Christ. 
The Christian religion begins with a dream, and ends with a 
murder. 

As I am now well enough to set up some hours in the day, 
though not well enough to get up without help, I employ myself 
as I have always done, in endeavouring to bring man to the right 
use of the reason that God has given him, and to direct his mind 
immediately to his Creator, and not to fanciful secondary beings 
called mediators, as if God was superannuated or ferocious. 

As to the book called the Bible, it is blasphemy to call it the 
word of God. It is a book of lies and contradiction, and a his- 
tory of bad times and bad men. There is but a few good charac- 
ters in the whole book. The fable of Christ and his twelve apostles, 
which is a parody on the sun and the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
copied from the ancient religions of the eastern world, is the 
least hurtful pari. Every thing told of Christ has reference to 
the sun. His reported resurrection is at sun-rise, and that on 
the first day of the week ; that is, on the day anciently dedicated 
to the sun, and from thence called Sunday ; in Latin Dies Solis^ 
the day of the sun ; as the next day Monday, is Moon-day. But 
there is not room in a letter to explain these things. 

While man keeps to the belief of one God, his reason unites 
with his creed. He is not shocked with contradictions and hor- 
rid stories. His Bible is the heavens and the earth. He beholds 
his Creator in all his works, and every thing he beholds inspires 
him with reverence and gratitude. From the goodness of God 
to all, he learns his duty to his fellow-man, and stands sel^re- 
proved when he trajiHgresses it. Such a man is no persecutor. 

But when he multiplies his creed with imaginary things, of 
fMrhicb he can have neither evidence nor o'tp<*f>nfi^n such afi the 
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tale of the Garden ofEden, the talking serpent, the fall of man, the 
dreams of Joseph the carpenter, the pretended resurrection and 
ascension, of which ^here is even no historical relation, for no hiii- 
torian of those times metions such a tiling, he gets into the path- 
less region of confusion, and turns cither fanatic or hypocrite. • 
He forces his mind, and pretends to believe what he does not be- 
lieve. This is in general the case with the methodists. Their 
religion is all creed and no morals. 

I have now my friend given you a fac «tmt/e of my mind on 
the subject of religion and creeds, and my wish is, that you make 
this letter as publicly known as you find opportunities of doing. 

Yours in friendship, 

THOMAS PAIKE 
iV Y.Am^. 1806. 




MTSCELLANEOUS PIECES. 



EXTRACTED FROM THE "** PROSPECT, OR VIEW OP THE MORAL 
WORLD," A PERIODICAL WORK, EDITED AND PUBLISHED BT 
ELIHU PALMER, AT NEW-YORK, IN THE YEAR 1804. 



The following fugitive pieces were written by Mr. Paine occa- 
sionally to pass ofF an idle hour, and communicated for the Pros- 
pect, to aid his friend, IMr. Palmer, in support of that publication. 
Perhaps, in some cases, it may appear that the same ideas have 
been expressed in his other work ; but, if so, the various points 
of view, in which they are here placed, it is presumed, will not 
fail to give an interest to these mivscellaneous remarks. 

The same signatures are continued as were subscribed to the 
original communications. 



REMARKS ON R. HALL'S SERMON. 

{ Til e following j)icce, obligingly communicated btj Mr, Paine, for ike 
Prospect, is full of thai acutent^ss of mind, perspicuity of expres- 
sion, and clearness of discernment for which this excellent (Utthor 
is so remarkable in all his wrilingsJ] 

Robert II all, a protestant minister in England, preached and 
pubHshed a sermon against what he calls ^^ Modern Infidelity, ^^ A 
copy of it was sent to a gentleman in America, with a request for 
his opinion thereon. That gentleman sent it to a friend of his in 
New-York, with the request written on the cover — and this last 
sent it to Thomas Paine, who wrote the follwing observations on 
the blank leaf at the end of the Sermon. 

The preacher of the foregoing sermon speaks a great deal abont 
infidelity, but does not define what he means by it. His harangue 
is a general exclamation. Every thing, I suppose, that is not in 
his creed is infidelity with him, and his creed is infidelity with me. 
Infidelity is believing falsely. If what Christians believe is not 
true, it is the Christians that are the infidels. 

The point between dei^s and christians is not about doctrine, 
but about fact — for if the things believed by the christians to be 
facts, are not facts, the doctrine founded thereon falls of itself. 
There is such a book as the bible, but is it a fact that the bible is 
recealed reUgum ? The C^j^rlstians cannot prove it is. They pul 
tradition in place of evideqc^, and tradition is not proof. If it. 
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were, the reality of witches could be proved by the same kind of 
evidence. 

The bibie is a history of the times of which it speaks, and his* 
tory is not revelation. The obscene and vulgar stories in the bi- 
ble arc as repugnant to our ideas of the purity of a divine Beings 
as the horrid cruelties and murders it ascribes to him, are repug- 
nant to our ideas of his justice. It is the reverence of the Deists 
for the attributes of thel)KiTY, that causes them to reject the bible. 
Is the account which the christian church gives of the person 
called Jesus Christ, a fact or a fable ? Is it a fact that he was be- 
gotten by the holy Ghost ? The christians cannot prove it, for the 
case does not admit of proof. The things called miracles in the 
bible, such for instance as raising the dead, admitted, if IrvCy of 
ocular domonstration, but the story of t'>c conception of Jesus 
Christ in the womb is a case beyond miracle* for it did not admit 
of demonstration. Mary, the reputed mother of Jesus, who must 
be supposed to know best, never said so herself, and all the evi- 
dence of it is, that the book of Matthew says, that Joseph dreamed 
an angel told him so. Had an old maid of two or three hundred 
years of age, brought forth a child, it would have been much bet- 
ter presumptive evidence of a supernatural conception, than Mat- 
thew's story of Joseph's dream about his young wife. 

Is it a fact that Jesus Christ died for the sins of the world, an< 

how is it proved .^ If a God, he could not die, and as a man hi 

. could not redeem ; how then is this redemption proved to he fact] 

. It is said that Adam eat of the forbidden fruit, commonly callci 

an apple, and thereby subjected Ii^mself <ind all his posterity Ibi 

. iever to eternal damnation. This is worse than visiting the sint 

of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth ^eneror- 

,. iyons. But how was tlie death of Jesivs Christ to atFect or alter the 

..case ? — Did God thirst for blood ? If sgr, would it not have been 

..better to have crucified Adam at once upon the forbidden tree, 

^ and made a new man ? Would not this have been more creator- 

,,like, than repairing the old one } Or, did God, when he made 

. Adam, supposing the story to be true, exclude himself from the 

right of making another .'* Or impose on himself the necessity of 

^.breeding from the old stock ? Priests should first prove facts and 

. deduce doctrines from them afterwards. But instead of this, they 

assume every thing, and prove nothing. Authorities drawn from 

the bible are no more than authorities drawn from other books^ 

unless it can be proved that the bible is revelation. 

This story of the redemption will not stand examination. That 

, man should redeem himself from the sin of eating an apple, by 

.'committing a murder on Jesus Christ, is the strangest system of 

religion ever set up. Deism is perfect purity compared with this, 

It is an established principle with the quakers not to shed blood — . 

suppose then all Jerusalem had been quakers when Christ Uved- 

there would have been nobody to cruelty him, and in t6at case, it 
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KXTR&CTED FROM THE "" PKOSPECT, OR VIEW OF THE MORAL 
WORLD," A FERIODICAL WORK, EDITED AND PUBLISHED BT 
ELIHU PALMER, AT NEW-TORK, IN THE YEAR 1304, 



The following fugitive pieces were written by Mr. Paine occa- 
sionally to pass ofi'an idle hour, and communicateil for the Pros- 
peel, to aid his friend, Mr. Palmer, in support of thai publicalioQ. 
Perhaps, in some ca.-ios, it may appear tliat the same ideas have 
bcon expressed in his other w<)rk ; but, if so, the various points 
of view, in wliicli Ihey arc here placed, it is presumed, will not 
fail fa give an interest to these miscellaneous remarks. 

The same si<;natures are continued as were subscribed to the 
original communications. 



REMARKS ON B. HALL'S SERMON. 

ITIiefoUoieiitg piece, obligingly coimiiinlcaled by Mr. Potne,/ortte 
Proapect, ia/K.'/ of that aadeni-ss of mind, pen^cuity ofexprea- 
iion, and clcariumi of dincfrrtinaU for ip/iic/i tkta exeetteiU author- 
is to remarkable ut all kit vritiitgs.'] 

Robert Hall, a proteslant minister in England, preached and 
published a sermon against what he calls '^ModentIitJidelity."A 
copy of it was sent to a gentleman in America, with a request for 
his opinion thereon. That gentleman sent it to a friend of his in 
New-York, with the rcqucat written on Itie cover — and this last 
sent it to Thomas Paine, who wrote the foUwing observations on 
the blank leaf at the end of the Sermon. 

The preacher of the foregoing sermon speaks a great deal about 
injideli^, but does not define what he means by it. His harangue 
is a general exclamation. Every thing, I suppose, that is not in 
his creed is infidelity with him, and his creed is infidelity with me. 
Infidelity is believing falsely. If what Christiana believe is not 
true, it is the Christians that are the infidels. 

The point between deistB and christians is not about doctrine, 
but about fact — for if the tbiuga believed by the chrifltiu>B to be 
facta, are not facts, the doctrine founded thereon falls of itself. 
There is such & book aa the bible, but is it a fiict that the bible ia 
rerealed reUgion ? The Ctfriatians cannot prove It ii. They JH* 
tradition in place, of eyideqafi, tad tradition li not piwif. If it 
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He word protestanl haa a positive signification la the sense it 
is used. It mesRs protesting against the authority of the Pope, 
and this is the only article in which the prostestaats agree. In 
every other sense, ivith respect to religion, the word protestant 
ia as vague as the word cliristian. When we say on episcopa- 
lian, a prebyterian, n. baptist, a quaker, we know what those per- 
gona are, and what tcneta they hold — hut when we say a cnris-' 
tain, we know lie is not a Jew nor a Maliomctan, but we know 
not if lie be a trinitarian or nn anti-tiiiiitarian, a believer in what 
is called the imrnarulate conception, or a disbeliever, a man of 
eeVen sacrament?, or of two sacraments, or of none. The word 
christian describes what a man is not, biit not what he is. 

The word Theology, from Theos, the Greek word for God, and 
meaning the study and knawlcd^ of God, is a word, that strictly 
speaking, belongs to Thcists or Deists, aiid not to the christians. ' 
The head of the christian church is the person called Christ — but 
the head of the church of the Theirfa, or Deists, as they are 
' more commonly called, front Deit», the Latin word ibr God, is God 
himself, and therefore (lie word Theology belongs to that church 
wliich had Tlicus or God for its head, and nut lo tlic christian 
church which has (he person called Christ for its head. Tlieir 
technical word is Ckris'.iamlij, and they cannot agree what chris- 

The words revealed religion, and natural religion, require also 
explanation. They are both invented terms, contrived by the 
church for the support of priest-craft. ^Vith respect to the first, 
there is no evidence of any such thing, except in Ihe universal 
revelation, that God has made of !iis power, his wisdom, his good- 
ness, in the structure of the universe, and in all the works of 
creation. We have no cause or ground fnmi any thing we be- 
hold in those works, to suppose God would deal partially by man- 
kind, and reveal knowledge to one nation and withhold it from 
another, and then damn lliem fur not knowing it. The sun shines 
an equal quantity of light all over the world — and mankind in alt 
ages and countries arc endued wilh reason, and blessed with 
sight, to read the visible works of God in tbo crealiin, and so in- 
telligent is this book, that he ikal niiuf mvj ivml. V.'c admire the 
wisdom of the ancients, yet £i;ey hud no bii'k--!, nor lioolts, i-Aihi 
revolnlion. They culiivatcd the reu-ioa tliyl God ^^uve t'.ii:^m, 
studied him in his works, and nri»e t' eininen;e. i 

As to the bible, whether true or lii'juli'!!-', tl fc* a liislory, and 
history is not revelation. If Sohiii"n liiid weveti hn;;dMHl vives, 
and three hundred onvub-nes, iuid i!'Knni;!ton sh.-iJt in Dcli!ah'» 
lap, and she cut lii^ hair off, tlie reliiliou iii' those tliinj;s 'u me.-n 
history, that needed no revelation from lici:vcn to tc!l it ; neither 
does it need any revelation to tell u= that Siimps'ju was a fool for 
bis pains, and Solomon tiio. 
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Xs'tD'tbe expression so often used in thtfbible, that &e worA' 
''^ ikt Lord came to such an one, or such an one, it was tlw 
i&fliiioB'of speakiog in those times, like die expression .used by n 
qOakeF, tiiat the apveit laovelh him, or that used by priests, that 
they hMe a call We ought not to be deceived by phrases be- 
cause tiiey are ancient. But if we admit the supposition that 
God wOuU condescend to reve&t himself in words, we ought not 
' ' to believe it would be in nucb idle and profligate stories as are in 
the bible, -and it is for thia reason, among others which out 
reverence to God inspires, that the Deists deny that the book . 
called the.bibte is the word of God, or that it is revealed religion. ' 

With respect to the term, natural religion, it is upon the face 
■of it the opposite of artificial religion, and it is impossible, for 
any tnan to be certain that what is called revealed reh*ion, ia not 
artificial. Man has the power of making books, inventing sto- 
ries of God, and calling them revelation or the word of God.' _ 
The Koran exists as an instance that this can be done, and we 
must be credulous indeed to suppi^se that this is the only in- 
stance, and Mahomet the only impostor. The Jews could match 
lum, and the church of Rome could overmatch the Jews. The 
Mahometans believe the Koran, tbe Christitms believe the Bible„ 
and it is education makes all the difierence. 

Books, whether Bibles or Korans, carry no evidence of being . 

the work of any other power than man. It is only that which . 

man cannot do that carries the evidence of being the work of a 

superior power. Man could not invent and make a universe — . 

;. • be could not invent nature, for nature is of divine origin. It. is- 

". the laws by which the universe is governed. When, therefore, 

' we look tlu'ough nature up to. nature's God, we ore in the tight . 
!-' road of happiness ; but when we trust to books as the word gf 
' God and confide in them as revealed religion, we are'efloat on 
, an ocean of uncertainty, and shatter into contending factions. 
i The term, therefore, natural reltgion, explains itself to be divine 
v, religwn, and the term revealed rekgwn involves in it the suspicion 
•f of being arlificial. 

"i. To sbowUie necessity of understanding the meaning of words, 
I will mention an instance of a. minister, I believe of the episcor- 
palian church of Newark, in Jersey. He 'wrote and published ' 
a book, and entitled it, " •Jn ^TiUdele to Daem.'" An antidote to 
J?et»n, must be ^thaam. It has no other antidote — for what can 
be an antidote to the beKef of a God, but the disbelief of God. 
trader the tuition of such pastors, what but ignorance «nd false 
^, information can be expected. T. P. ■ .,,. 
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OF CAIN AND AB£I.. 



I'liK nlory of Cuiii nnil AIm-1 Ia tald in (lie {burtb chapter of 
(IpiiiwiNi Cniii wiiH Itin I'lilcr brut her, and Abel the youi^r, 
mill ('iiiii kiltdil Abi'l. Tlic K^^|itmn utaryof Typhon and Oh- 
rm, mill flu' •It'wtsli Mnry iti (icneMis of Cain and Abel, have the 
ii|i|ii'i)riiii<'i' III' lii'iiiK ihc Numii Hlory dilTuri'iitly iM, and that it 
mill'' iiriiiiiiiillv t'riiin ['•K>'l>'- 

In llif K((viiliiiii utiirv, 'iVjih'in ond Oatris are hrothci? ; T>- 
)>hiiii in lhi> I'hVr, iinil Ohiri^ Uip younger, and Typhon kills Osh 
tin. 'Ilii- Mtiiry is iiii iillcg-iry on darkness mid light ; Tv-pboa, 
(h<' t'hltT lti'iillii-r, iw ibirkiii'Sv-), hivnuse darkuo^ was supposed 
Iti hi' ni»r<' iDu-ioiil lliiiti li;:)il : Osiris is the zw^ l^ht vhc'ndes 
diii'iiifi till' miiiiitii'r m<lnth^i, nnd brin^ funh the tru!t~ of i1m 
onrth, nnd IN lli<- lnv>Minlt', a.< Abel \e said to hare bera. ftr 
»tiiih Tv).ti..u half:, him ; and when the winter c^:k«. aad ccU 
«»d.Uiik'n,N:< >.M.rs,.iviul llu- .-arUi. Tv.^hm is r;r-r««::£^ a> 
|vi\ii<K ktlldl Osiris ..111 ,.|" iiiah.-i-. as Caii; is s^d :> zi^t Ja>4 
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irhtfeBB these two diaptera are not. ^e Cain and Abel of 
Cranesis appear to be no other than the ancient Egyptian story t£ 
Tyjfhon and OairiB, the darkness and the light, which answered^ 
very welt as an allegory without being believed as a fact. 



OF THE TOWEE OF BABEL. 



The story of the tower of Babel ia told in the elerentb chap- 
ter of Genesis. It begins thus : — " And the whole earth (it was 
but a very little part of it they knew) was of one language and 
of one speech. — And it came to pass as they journeyed from the 
east, that they fouad a plain in the land of Shoiar, and they dwelt 
there. — And they said one to another, Go to, let us make brick 
and burn them thoroughly, and they had brick for stone, and 
slime had they for mortar. — And they said, Go fo, let in build ua 
a city, and o tower whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us 
make Us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the fiice of ^ 
whole earth. — And' the Lord came down to see the city and the . 
tower which the children of men builded. — And the Lord said, 
behold the people is one, and they have all one language, and' 
this they begin (o do, and now nothing will be restrained from 
them which they have imagined to do. — >6o (o, let ua go down and 
there confound their language, that they may not unoeratand tme 
another's speech. — So (that is, by that meau^ the ^rd Matter- 
ed them abroad from thence upon the face of aU the earth, and 
they left off building the city." 

This is the story, and a very foolish inconsistent story itis. 
In the first place, the familiar and'irreverend manner in which 
the Almiehty is spoken of in this chapter, ia offensive to a serioua 
mind. As to the project of building a tower whose top should 
reach to heaven, there never could be a people so foohsh as to 
have such a notion ; but to represent the Almighty as jealous of 
the attempt, as the writer of the story has done, ia adding profa- 
nation to folly. "Go to" say the buildeni, " tet us build us a 
tower whose top shall reach to heaven," " Go to," aaya (Jod, 
*' let us go down and confound their langua^." This quaintnew 
is indecent, and the reason given for it is worse, for, " now no- 
thmg will be restrained from them whi<fh ther hare imagined to 
do.'° IUb isrejtteBenting the Almiehty as jealous of thdr get-, 
ting into heaven. The story is too ridiculoua, even aa a fhble, to 
acoouitf fix the cUretsi^ of languages m the world, toT'Wliich it 
'•eenia to baM.beea intended. ' . < ■ .>-. 
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As to the project of confouQcling their language for the pur- 
pose of making them separate, ii is altogether inconsistent ; be- 
cause, instead of producing this effect, it would, by increasing 
their difficulties, render them more necessary to each other, and 
cause them to keep together. Where could they go to better 
themselves ? 

Another observation upon this story is, the inconsistency of it 
with respect to the opinion that the bible is the word of God giv- 
en for the information of mankind : for nothing could so effectu- 
ally prevent such a word being known by mankind as conlR>unding 
their language. The people who after this spoke different lan- 
guages could no more understand such a word generally, than the 
builders of Babel could understand one another. It would have 
been necessary, therefore, had such word ever been given or in- 
tended to be given, that the whole earth should be, as they say 
it was at first, of one language and of one speech, and that it 
should never have been confounded. 

The case however is, that the bible will not bear examination 
in any part of it, which it would do if it was the word of God. 
Those who most believe it are those who know least about it, and 
priests always take care to keep the inconsistent and contradic- 
tory Darts out of sight. • T. P. 



Cfthe religion of Deism compared with the Christian ReligtoUy and 
the superiority of the former over the latter. 



Every person, of whatever religious denomination he may be, * 
is a Deist in the first article of his Creed. Deism, from the Latin 
word DenSy God, is the behef of a God, and this belief is the first 
article of every man's creed. 

It is on this article, universally consented to by all mankind, 
that the Deist builds his church, and here he rests. Whenever 
we step aside from this article, by mixing it with articles of hu- 
man invention, we wander into a labyrinth of uncertainty and fa- 
ble, and become exposed to every kind of imposition by pretend- 
ers to revelation. The Persian shows the Zendavista of Zoro- 
aster, the lawgiver of Persia, and calls it the divine law ; the 
Bramin shows the Shaster, revealed, he says, by God to Brama, 
and given to him out of a'cloud ; the Jew shows what he calls 
the law of Moses, given, he says, by God, on the Mount Sinai ; 
the Christian shows a collection of books and epistles, written by 
nobody knows who, and called the New Testament ; and the 
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Mahometan shows the Koran, given, he says, by God to Mahom- 
et : each of these calls itself 7*evealed religiony and the only true 
word of God, and this the followers of each profess to believe 
from the habit of education, and each believes the others are im- 
posed upon. 

But when the divine gift of reason begins to expand itself in the 
mind and calls man to reflection, he then reads and contemplates 
God in his works, and not in books pretending to be revelations. 
The Creation is the bible of the true believer in God. Every 
thing in this vast volume inspires him wiih sublime ideas of the 
Creator. The little and paltry, and often obscene, talcs of the 
bible sink into wretchedness when put in comparison with this 
mighty work. The Deist needs none of those tricks and shows 
called miracles to confirm his faith, for what can be a greater mira- 
cle than the Creation itself, and his own cxir-tence. 

There is a happiness in Deism, when rightly understood, tliat is 
not to be fv)und in any other system of religion. All other systems 
have something in them tliat either shock our reason, or are re- 
pugnant to it, and man, if he thinks at all, must stifle his reason in 
order to force himself to believe them. But in Deism our reason 
and our belief become happily united. The wonderful structure 
of the universe, and every thing we behold hi the system of the 
creation, prove to us, far better than books can do, the existence of 
a God, and at the same time proclaim his attributes. It is by the 
exercise of our reason that we are enabled to contemplate God in 
his works and imitate him in his ways. When we see his care and 
goodness extended over all his creatures, it teaches us our duty 
towards each other, while it calls forth our gratitude to him. It 
is Uy forgetting God in his works, and running after the books of 
pretended revelation that man has wandered from the straight 
path of duty and happiness, and become by turns the victim of 
doubt and the dupe of delusion. 

Except in the flrst article in the Christian creed, that of believ- 
ing in God, there is not an article in it but fills the mind with 
doubt as to the truth of it, the instant man bogins to think. Now 
every article in a creed that is necessary to the happiness and sal- 
vation of man, ought to be as evident t(»tlie reason and compre- 
hension of man as tlie first article is, for God has not given us 
reason for the purj>ose of confounding us, but that we should use 
it for our own happiness and his glory. 

The truth of the first article is proved by G^d irhiv-^rlf, and is 
universal; for ih^: crcaliou is of iisdf dtmr,} '.I ^dian f^f !h<' eAiUuce 
of a Crealor. i>ut the second article, tlia^. of G( d's loji.'ttinff a 
son, is not proved in like manner, andrtfiuds on n*) rthor author- 
ity than that of a tale. Certain books in wbat is cnlJed the New 
I'estament tell us that Joseph droarnt^l that an a;i;;"l t >11 liii^.i so. 
(Matthew cliap. I, v. 20.) *'And behold the ar.g<.d oi" tl^.o Lord 
appeared to Joseph in a dream, saying, Joseph thou son of David, 
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fear not to take ufnto tlioe ?/Iary thy wife^ for that which is con- 
crivcd in hor is of the Ifoly (xhost." The evidence upon this ar- 
ticle hj'arsno comparison with the evidence upon the lirst anicle, 
and thereli)re is not entitled to the same credit, and ought not to 
he made an articde in a crotd, hecause the evidence of it is defec- 
tive, anrl uliat evidcMice then^ is, i? donljtful and suspicious. We 
d-» U'-t h' hcvc ilio iir.-t a;ii«'I«: on the authority of hooks, v.iiotlicr 
calh d lii;)U'S or lv(!r:iiis. nor yf't (Mi the visionjirv' nurhr»:irv of 
dr-^funs, but on tlir atr.ii»riiy of Trod's own vL-;i!)lo works \\ tho. 
crocitiou. The n:i:i •?!.• v. :i;) never hoard of sucli ho.iks, r ::• of 
such pfOjdo a- Jews. C-lirl.-.i.-.r.s, or i\j.'rio;uLtaiiS,liei:v\( l-ii- ;• is^- 
cncnf H isA as Itilly as v,c d^, br'cause it ii; self (;vidcut. The 
work of mail's hauds is a proof oi'thc existence of man as iuily as 
lii** per<on.'il ajvp'^avance would he. Wiion we see a watch, we 
have as poisitive evidence of I he existence of a watch-maker, as 
if we saw him ; and in Uke manner the creation is evidence to our 
reason and our senses of the existence of a Creator. But there 
is nothing in the works of God that is evidence that he hcgat a son, 
nor any thin;:: in the system of creation tliat corroborates such an 
idea, and lh(M<.' fore we are not authorized in behoving it. 

But presumption can assume any thing, and thercibre it makes 
Joseph's dream to be of e(pial authority with the existence of 
God, and to help it on calls it revelation. It is impossi!)le for the 
mind of man in its serious moments, however it may have been 
entangled by educaticm, or beset by priest-craft, not to stand still 
and doubt upon the truth of this article and of its creed. But 
this is not all. 

The second article of the Christian creed having brought the 
son of Mary into the world, (and this Mary, according to the 
chronological tables, was a girl of only fifteen years of age when 
this son was born,) the next article goes on to account for his be- 
ing begotten, which was, that when he grew a man he should be 
put to death, to expiate, they say, the sin that Adam brought into 
the world by eating an ?4)ple or some kind of forbidden fruit. 

But though this is the creed of the church of Rome, from 
whence the Protestants borrowed it, it is a creed which that church 
has manufactured of itself, for it is not contained in, nor derived 
from, the book called the New Testament. The four books call- 
"ed the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, which give, 
or pretend to give, the birth, sayings, life, preaching, and death 
of Jesus Christ, make no mention of what is called the fall of 
mfin ; nor is the name of Adam to be found in any of those books^ 
which it certainly would be, if the writers of them believed that 
Jesus was begotten, h(»rn, and died for the purpose of redeeming 
mankind from the sin which Adam had brought into the world. 
Jesus never speaks of Adam himself, of the garden of £den, nor 
of what is called the fall of man. 
fut the church of Rome having set up its new religion which 
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it called Christianity, and invented the creed which it named the 
apostles creed, in which it calls Jesus the only son of God, con- 
ceived by the Holy Gliosty and horn of ike Virgin Mary, things of 
which it is impossible that man or woman can have any idea, and 
consequently no belief but in words ; and for which there is no 
authority but the idle story of Joseph's dream in the first chapter 
of Mattiiew, which any designing impostor or foolish fanatic 
might make. It then manufactured the allegories in the book 
of Gt)nesis into fact, and the allegorical tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge into real trees, contrary to the belief of the first 
christians, and for wliich there is not the least authority in any 
of the books of the New Testament ; for in none of them is there 
any mention made of such place as the Garden of Eden, nor of 
any thing that is said to have happencMl there. 

But liie church of liomo could not erect the person called Je- 
sus into a Saviour of the world without making the alleojories in 
the book of Genesis into fact, though the New Testament, as be- 
fore observed, gives no authority for it. All at once the allego- 
rical tree of knowledge became, according to the church, a real 
tree, the fruit of it real fruit, and the eating of it sinful. As 
priest-craft was always the enemy of knowledge, because priest- 
craft supports itself by keeping people in delusion and ignorance, 
it was consistent with its policy to make the acqusition of knowl- 
edge a real sin. 

The church of Rome having done this, it then brings forward 
Jesus the son of JNIary as suffering death to redeem mankind 
from sin, which Adam, it says, had brought into the world by eat- 
ing the fruit of the tree of knowledge. But as it is impossible 
for reason to believe such a story, because it can see no reason 
for it, nor have any evidence of it, the church then tells us we 
must not regaid our reason, but must believe, as it were, and that 
through thick and thin, as if God had given man reason like a 
plaything, or a rattle, on purpose to make fun of him. Reason 
is the forbidden tree of priest-craft, and may serve to explain the 
allegory of the forbidden tree of knowledge, for we may reason- 
ably suppose the allegory had some meaning and application at 
the time it was invented. It was the practice of the eastern na- 
tions to convey their meaning by allegory, and relate it in the 
manner of fact. Je^us followed the same method, yet nobody 
ever supposed the allegory or parable of the Rich Man and Laz- 
arus, the Prodigal Son, the ten Virgins, &c. were facts. Why 
then should the tree of knowledge, which is far more romantic in 
idea than the parables in the New Testament are, be supposed 
to be a real tree."^ The answer to this is, because the church 

' * The remark of Emperor Julien, on the story of the Tree of Knowledm ia worth 
obfierving, " If," said he, " there ever had been, or could be, a Tree of Knowledge^ 
instead of God forbidding man to e^X thereof, it would be that of which he «u:ild ur« 
der him to eat the most.'" ^ 
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could not make ita new fangled flyalera, which k csHed Christiftn- ^ 
ity, hold together without it. To have made Christ to die oa ac- 
count of aa allegorical tree would have been too bare-faeed a 

But the account, as it is given of Jesus ia the New Testament, 
even visionary as it is, does net su|i|>ort the creed of the church 
that he died for the redemption of the world. According to that 
account he was crucified and buried on Friday, and ro^e again 
in good health on the Suudny morning, for we do not hear that 
he wqs sick. This cannot be called dying, aad is rather mnki,.g 
fun of death than solleriiig it. There nre thousands of men and 
women also, wlio, if they could know they should come back 
again in good health in ahout thirty-six hours, would prefer such 
kitid of death for Ihe sake of the e.iperiment, aad to know what 
the other side of the grave was. Why then should that wliich 
would be only a voyage of curious amusemenl to' us be m:ignili- 
od into merit and suSerings in him ? If a God he cotaid not suf- 
fer death, for iJii mortality caiuiot die, and a.-( a man liis deatli 
could be DO more than Ihc death of any other person. 

The belief of the redemjilion of Jesus Christ is altogether 
an invention of the church of Rome, not Ihe doctrine of ibe 
New Testament. What the writers cf the New Testament at- 
tempt to prove by the story of Jesus is, the nsurrcclion of Ihe 
sn-ne body from Ihe grare, which was the belief of the Pharisees, 
ill opposition to Ihe Sadducees (a sect of Jews) who denied it. 
Paul, who was brought up a Pharisee, labours hard at this point, 
for it was the creed of his owa Pharisaical church. The XV. 
chap. 1st of Corinlhians is lull of supposed cases and assertions 
about the resurrection of the same body, but there is not a word 
in it about redemption. This cliapter makes part of the funeral 
service of the Episcopal church. The dogma of the redemp- 
tion is the fable of pricst-cvaft invented since the time the New 
Testament was compiled, and the agreeable delusion of it suited 
vnth the depravity of immoral livers. When men are taught to 
ascribe all their crimes and vices to tlie (eiiiptutions of the Devil, 
and to believe that Jesus, by his death, rubs all olFand pays their 
passage to heaven gratis, they become as careless in morals as 
a spendthrift would be of money, were lie told that his father 
had engaged to pay olTall his scores. It is a doctrine, not only 
dangerous to morals in this world, but to our happiness in tha 
ne.xt world, because it holds out such a cheap, easy, and lazy 
way of getting to heaven as has a tendency to induce men to 
hug the delusion of it to their own injury. 

But there are times when men have serious thoughts, and it is 
at such times when they begin to think, that they begin to doubt 
the truth of the Christian religion, and well they may, for it ia 
too fanciful and too full of conjecture, inconsistency, improbabil- 
ity, and irrationolityt to afibrd consolation to the thoughtful man. 
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His reason revolts against his creed. He sees that none of its 
articles are proved or can be proved. He may believe that such 
a person as is called Jesus (for Christ Vas not his name) was 
born and grew to be a man, because it is no more than a natural 
and probable case. • But who is to prove he is the son of God, 
that he was begotten by the Holy Ghost .'* Of these things there 
can be no proof ; and that which admits not of proof, and is 
against the laws of probability, and the order of nature, which 
God himself has established, is not an object for belief God has 
not given man reason to embarrass him, but to prevent his being 
imposed upon. 

He may believe that Jesus was crucified, because many oth- 
ers were cnicified, but who is to prove he was crucified for the 
shiS of the world '/ This article has no evidence, not even in the 
New Testament ; and if it had, where is the proof that the 
New Testament, in relating things neither probable nor provea- 
ble, is to be believed as true ? When an article in a creed does 
not admit of proof nor of probability, the sedvo is to call it reve- 
lation : But this is only putting one difficulty in the place of an- 
other, for it is as impossible to prove a thing to be revelation as 
it is to prove that Mary was gotten with child by the Holy Ghost. 

Here it is that the religion of Deism is superior to the chris- 
tian religion. It is firee from all those invented and torturing 
articles that shock our reason or injure our humanity, and with 
which the Christian religion abounds. Its creed is pure and 
sublimely simple. It believes in God, and there it rests. It 
honours reason as the choicest gift of God to man, and the fac- 
ulty by which he is enabled to contemplate the power, wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator displayed in the creation ; and re- 
posing itself on his protection, both here and hereafter, it avoids 
all presumptuous beliefs, and rejects, as the fabulous inventioof 
of men, all books pretending to revelation. T. P* " 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, STYLING ITSELF THE 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 



The ^eto-York Gazette ff the I6th (•August) contains ihefolhtcing 
article — " On Tuesday, a Committee of the Misfionary Society f 
consistiiig chiefly of distinguished Clergymen, had an irderview ai 
the City Hotel, with the Chiefs of thi Osage tribe of IndiaWj 
now in this City, (J^ew-York) to whom they presented a BiblOi 
together with an Address, tlie object of which u/hs,'to ii^orm tkem 
that this good book covdaiiud the will and laws of ike GREAT 
SPIRIT." 



It is to be hoped some humane person will, on account of our 
people on the frontiers, as well as of the Indians, undeceire 
them with respect to the present the Missionaries have made 
them, and which they call a good book, containing, they say, the 
will and laivs of the GREAT SPIRIT. Can those Missionaries 
suppose that the assassination of men, women, and children, and 
sucking infants, related in the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua. 
&c. and blasphemously said to be done by the command of the 
Lord, the Great Spirit, can be edifying to our Indian neighbours, 
or advantageous to us ? Is not the Bible warfare the same kind 
of warihre as the Indians themselves carry on, that of indiscrim- 
inate destruction, and agaiust which humanity shudders ; can the 
liorrid examples and vulvar obscenity, with which the Bible 
abounds, improve the morals, or civilize the manners of the In- 
dians ? Will they learn sobriety and dejcency from drunken 
Noah and beastly Lot ; or will their daughters be edified by the 
example of Lot's daughters ? Will the prisoners they take in 
war be treated the better by their knowing the horrid story of 
Samuel's hewing Agag in pieces like a block of wood, or David's 
putting them under harrows of Iron ? Will not the shocking 
accounts of the destruction of the Canaanites when the Israel- 
ites invaded their country, suggest the idea that we may serve 
them in the same manner, or the accounts stir them up to do the 
like to our people on the frontiers, and then justify the assassina- 
tion by the Bible the Missionaries have given them ? Will those 
Missionary Societies never leave off doing mischief ? 

In the account which this missionary Committee gave of their 
interview, they make the Chief of the Indians to say, that, *' as 
neither he nor his people could read it, he begged that some 
good white man might be sent to instruct them." 

It is necessary the General Government keep a strict eye over 
those Missionary Societies, who under the pretence of instrucf- 
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ing the Indians, send spies into their country to find out the best 
lands. No society should be permitted to have intercourse with 
the Indian tribes, nor send any person among them, but with tho 
knowledge and consent of the Government. The present ad- 
ministration has brought the Indians into a good disposition, and 
is improving them in the moral and civil comforts of life ; but if 
these self-created societies be suffered to interfere, and send their 
speculating Missionaries among them, the laudable object of 
Government will be defeated. Priests, we know, are not remark- 
able for doing any thing gratis ; they have, in general, some 
scheme in every thing they do, either to impose on the ignorant 
or derange the operations of Government. 

A FRIEND TO THE INDIANS. 



OF THE SABBATH DAY OF CONNECTICUT. 



The word Sabbath means rest, that is, cessation from labour ; 
but the stupid Blue Laws* of Connecticut make a labour of rest, 
for they oblige a person to sit still from sun-rise to sun-set on a 
Sabbath day, which is hard work. Fanaticism made those laws^ 
and hypocrisy pretends to reverence them, for where such laws 
prevail hypocrisy will prevail also. 

One of those laws says, " No person shall run on a Sabbath 
day, nor walk in his garden, nor elsewhere, but reverently to and 
from meeting." These fanatical hypocrites forget that God 
dwells not in temples made with hands, and that the earth is full 
of his glory. One of the finest scenes and subjects of religious 
contemplation is to walk into the woods and fields, and survey 
the works of the God of the Creation. The wide expanse of 
heaven, the earth covered with verdure, the lofty forest, the wav- 
ing corn, the magnificent roll of miofhty rivers, and the murmur- 
ing melody of the cheerful brooks, are scenes that inspire the 
mind with gratitude and delight ; but this the gloomy Calvinist 
of Connecticut must not behold on a Sabbath day. Entombed 
within the walls of his dwelling, he shuts from his view the tem- 
ple of creation. The sun shines no joy to him. The gladden- 
ing voice of nature calls on him in vain. He is deaf, dumb, and 
blind to every thing around him that God has made. Such is 
the Sabbath day of Connecticut. 

From whence could come this miserable notion of devdtion ^ 
It comes from the gloominess of the Calvinistic creed. If mea 

' They were called Blue Laws becaiue they were originally printed on bine paper. 
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lore darkoesa rather than light, because (heir works are evil, tL_ 
ulcerated' mind of a CalrinisI, who sees God only in tentir, and j 
sits broodins over the scenes of hell and damnation, can have 1] 
BO Joj in beholding the glories of the creation. Nothing in tW 
mightr and Wdrulrous system accords with his principles 
derodon. He sees nothing there that tells him that God c 

"" IB oo pujpoae to be damned, and that children of s 

6 bom to burn for ever in hell. The creation preaches « 
il doctrine to tliis. We there see that the care and good^ 
DBBB of God iu e.Yiended impartially over all the creatures he haH 
' inade. The worm of the earth shares his protection equally fvj '' 
- the elephant of the desert. The grass that springs befieath d_ 
■ feet grows by his bounty as well as the cedars of Lebanon. Ev- 
■ ery £iiig in the creation reproaches the Calvinist with unjust ide- ' 
Mof God, aiiei disowns the hardness and ingrelitudo of his prin- 
ciples. 'Hierefore he shuns the sight of them on a Sabbath dav:.jl 
AJS.ENEMy TO CANT AND IMPOSITIO!*-'^ 



OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT- 



AschbibHof Tillotson aays, "The difference between (he 
style of the Old and New Testament is so very remarkable, that 
one of tb« greatest sects in the primitive limes, did, upon this 
tery ground, found their heresy of tivo Gods, the one evil, fierce, 
^d cruel, n^om they called the God of the Old Testtuneiil ; 
tte other food, kmd, and merciful, whom they called the God of 
the New Testament ; so great a difference is there hetween the ; 
repreeentations that are given of God m the books ofthe JewiEdi 
■nd Christian Religion, as to give, at least, some colour and pre- 
tence to an imagination of two Gods." Thus far Tillotson. 

But the case was, that as the Church had picked out several*' 
passages from the Old Testament, which she most absurdly ant£''< 
felaely calls prophecies of Jesus Christ, (whereas there is no pro-. 
phecy of any Buch person, as any one may see by examining the*" 
passages and the cases to which they apply,) she was under thtf 
necesMty of keeping up the credit of the Old Testament, be^ 
cause if that fell (he other would soon Ibllow, and the Chnstia*. 
aystetn of faitb would soon be at an end. As a book of morals/ 
there are several parts of the New Testament thai are 2008 ; 
but they are uo other than what had been preached in the Bast-' 
Mn world several hundred years before Christ was bora. Coil~_ 
liiciuS} the Chinese philosopher, who lived five hundred yeani^' 
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before the time of Christ, says, acknoieledge thy beiteftts hij the 
rebHit of Iterwjits, hut iisver reeeiige ijijiines. 

The clergy in Popish countries were cunning enough to know, 
that it' tbc Old Tesliunent was m;i<lc public, the fallacy of the 
New, with respect to Christ, would be detected, and they pro- 
hibited the use of i(, and always toolt it away wherever they 
found it. The Deists, on the contrary, always encouraged the 
reading it, that peo|ilo might see and judge for themselves, that 
a Sook su full of contradictions and wiekedues^), could not be ' 
the word of God, and that we dishonour God by ascribing it to 
him. 

A TRUE DEIST. 



Hitdg iDvards forming a Society for inq^Ul•jng into the tralh or 
faUelutod of ancient History, so far as History is connected wilh 
syalents of religion, ancient and modem. 



It has been customary to class hbtory into three divisions, dis- 
tinguished by the names of Sacred, Profane, and Ecclesiastical. 
By the first is meant the Bible ; by the second, the history of 
uations, of men and things ; and by Ihe third, the hi^ory of the 
church and its priesthood. 

Nothing is more ea.-<y than to give names, and therefore mere 
QBmcs signify nothing unless Ihey lead to the discovery of some 
cause for which that name was given. For example, Sunday is 
the name given to the first day of the week, in the English lan- 
guage, and it is the same in tlie Latin, that is, it has the same 
meaning, (Dies Solis) and also in the German, aud in several 
other lai^uages. Why then was this name given to that day ? 
Because it was the day dedicated by the ancient world to the 
luminary, which in English we call the Sun, and therefore the 
day Sun-day, or the day ot' the Sun ; as in the like n:anner we 
call the second day Monday, the day dedicated to the Moon. 

Here the name, Snadciy, leads to the cause of its being called 
so, and we have visible eiidence of the fact, because we behold 
the Sun Irom wlience the name comes ; but this is not the case 
when we distinguish one part of history from another by the 
name of Sarred. S\l histories have been written by men. We 
have no evidence, nor any cause to believe, that any have been 
written by God. That part of the Bible called the Old Testa- 
ment, is the history of the Jewish nation, from the time of Abra- 
ham, which begins in the 11th c^ap. of Genesis, to the downfall 
27* 
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of tliat natioD by Nebuch&dnezzaT, and is no more entitled to be 
called sacred than any other history. It ia altugethet the con- . 
Irivance of priestcraft that haa given it that name. So &t frotn 
its being sacred, it has not the appearance of being true in many 
of the things it relates, It must be better authority than a book, 
which aoy impostor might make, as Mahomet made the Koran, 
to make a thoughtful man believe that the sun and noon stood 
still, or that Moses and Aaron turned the Nile, which is la^co: 
than the Delaware, into blood, and that the Egyptian magicians 
did the same. Tliese things have too much the appearance of 
romance to he believed for fact. 

It would be of use to inquire, and ascertain the time, when 
that part of the bible called the Old Teatameot tirst appeared. 
From all that can be collected there was no such book till after 
the Jews returned from captivUy in Babylon, and that it is the 
vork of the Pliarisees of the Second Temple. How they came 
to make the 19th chapter of the 3d book of kings, and the 37th 
of Isaiah, word for word alike, can only be accounted for by 
their having no plan to go by, and not knowing what they wen 
about. The same is the case with respect to the last verses in 
the 2d book of Chronicles, and the first verses in Ezra, they also 
are word for word alike, which shows that the Bible has been put 
together at random. 

But besides these things there is great reason to believe we 
have been imposed U]»o«, with respect to the antiquity of the 
bible, and especially with respect to the books ascribed to Hoses. 
Herodotus, who is called the father of history, and is the most 
ancient historian 'whose works have reached to our lime, and 
who travelled into Egypt, conversed with the priests, historians, 
astronomers, and learned men of tliat country, for the purpose 
of obtaining all tiic inlbrmation of it he could, and who gives as 
account of the ancieut stale of it, makes no mention of such a. 
man as Moses, though the bible makes him to have been the 
greatest hero tltere, nor of any one circumstance mentioned in 
the book of Exodus, respecting Egypt, such as turning the riv- 
ers into blood, the dust into lice, the death of the first born 
throughout all the laud of Egypt, the passage of the Red-sea, 
the drowning of Pharaoh and all his host, things which could 
not have been a secret in Egypt, and must have been generally 
known, bad they been facta ; and therefore as no such things 
were known in Egypt, nor any such man as Moses, at the time 
Herodotus was there, whicli is about two thousand two hundred ■ 
years ago, it shows that t!ie account of these things in the book 
ascribed to Moses is a made story of later times, that is, after 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, and that 
Moses is not the author of the books .iscribed to him. 

With respect to the cosmogony, or account of the creatkxi in 
the first chapter of Genesis, of the Garden of Eden in die sec- 
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ond chapter, and of what is called the fall of man ia the third 
chapter, there ia something concerning them we are not histori- 
cally acquainted with. In none of the books of the bible ailer 
Genesis, are any of these things mentioned, or even alluded to. 
How is this to be accounted for ! The obvious inference is, that 
either they were not known, or not believed to be facta, by the 
writers of the other books of the bible, and that Moses is not the 
author of the chapters where these accounts are given. 

The next question on the case is, how did the Jewa come by 
these notions, and at what time were they written ?. 

To answer this question we must first consider what the state 
of the world was at the time the Jews began to be a people, for 
the Jews are but a modern race, compared with the antiquity of 
other nations. At the time there were, even by. iheir own ao 
count, but thirteen Jews or Israelites in the world, Jacob and bit 
tteelve sons, and four of these were bastards. The nalions of 
£gypt, Chaldea, Persia and India, were great and populousj 
abounding in learning and science, particularly in the knowledge 
of Astronomy, of wmch the Jews were always ignorant. The 
chronological tables mention, that eclipses were observed at Ba- 
bylon above two thousand years before the Christian era, which 
was before there was a single Jew or Israelite in the world. 

All those ancient nations had their cosmoganies, that is, their 
accounts how the creation was made, long before there was such 
people as Jews or Israelites. An account of these cosmoganies 
of India and Persia is given by Henry Lord, Chaplain to the 
East India Company, at Surat, and published in London in 1630. 
The writer of this has seen a copy of the edition of IG'iO, and 
made extracts from it. The work, which is now scarce, was 
dedicated by Lord to the Arch Bishop of Canterbury. 

We know that the Jews were carried captives into Babylon, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and remained in captivity several years, when 
they were liberated by Cyrus, king of Persia. During their captiv- 
ity they would have had an opportunity of acquiring some knowl- 
edge of the cosmogony of the Persians, or at least of getting some 
idoas how to fabricate one to put at the heoU of their own histo- 
ry after ibeir return from captivity. This will account for the 
cause, for some cause there must have been, that no mention, nor 
reference is made to the cosmogony in Genesis in any of the 
books of the bible, supposed to have been written before the 
captivity, nor is the name of Admn to be found ia any of those 

The books of Chronicles were written afler the return of the 
Jews from captivity, for the third chapter of the first book gives 
a list of all the Jewish kings from Da\-id to Zedekiali, who was 
carried captive into Babylon, and to four generations beyond the 
lime of Zedekiah. In the first verse of the lirat chapter of this 
book the name of Adam is mentioned, but not in any bcok in the 
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bible, wrilteD before tliat time, nor could it be, for Adam and Eve 
are names taken from the cosmogany of the Fersiaaa. Henry 

Lord, in hi» book, written from Surat, and dedicated, as I have 
dready said, to the Arch Bishop of Canterbury, saya that in tbe 
Persian coamogaiiy the name of the first man was Mam<^i, and 
of the woman Jiitak.* From hence comes the Adam and Eve 
of the book of Genesis. In the cosmogany of India, of which 
I shall speak in a future number, the name of Che first man was 
Pourom, and of the woman Parcoulee. Wo want a knowledge 
of the Sanscrit language of India to understand the meaning of 
the names, and I mentioned it in this place, only to show that it 
is from the cosmogany of Persia rather than that of India that 
the cosmogany in Genesis has been fabricated by the Jews, who 
returned from captivity by the liberality of Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia. There is, however, reason to conclude, on the authority of 
Sir William Jones, who resided several years in India, that these 
names were very expressive in the language to which they bo- 
longed, for in speaking of (his language he says (see the Asiatic 
researches) " The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, 
is of wonderful structure ; it is more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and mote exquisitely refined than either." 
These hints, which arc intended to be continued, will serve to 
show that a society for inquiring into the ancient state of (he 
world, and the state 6( ancient history, so far as history is con- 
nected with systems of religion ancient and modem, may become 
a useful and instructive institution. There is good reason to be- 
lieve we have been in great error, with respect to the antiquity 
of the Bible, as well as imposed upon by its con(ents. Truth 
ought to be the object of every man ; for without truth there can 
be no real happiness to a thoughtful mind, or any assurance of 
happiness hereafter. It is the duty of man to obtain all the 
knowledge he can, and then make the best use of it 

T. P. 



TO MR. MOORE, OF NEW TORK, 

COMMO."fLr CALLED 

BISHOP MOORE. 



ivE read in (he newspapers your account of the visit you 
to (he unfortunate General Hamilton, and of administering 
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to him a ceremony of your church, which you call the flbfy Coni- 
mtntton. 

I regret the fate of General Hamilton, and I so far hope with 
you that it will be a warning to thoughtless man not to sport 
away the life that God hae given him ; but with respect to other 
parts of your letter I think it very reprehensible, and bctrayB 
great ignoruime of wlmt true religion is. ilut you are u priest, 
you get your living by it, and it is not your worldly interest to 
undeceive yourself. 

After giving an account of your administering to the deceased 
what you call the Holy Communion, you add, " By reflecting on 
this melancholy event, let the htimiile believer be encouraged 
ever to hold fast that precious failli which is the only source of 
true consolation in the last extremity of nature. Let the infidel 
be persuaded to abandon his opposition to the Gospel." 

To show you, sir, that your promise of consolation from scrip- 
ture has no foundation to stana upon, I will cite to you one of 
the greatest falsehoods upon record, and which was given, as the 
record says, for the purpose, and as a promise of consolation. 

In the epistle called " the First Epistle of Ifaul to the Thes- 
salonians," (chap. 4) the writer consoles the llieasaloniaDS aa to 
the case of their friends who were already dead. He does this 
by informing them, and he does it he Bays, by the word of the 
I^rd, (a most notorious falsehood) that the general resurrection 
of the dead, and the ascension of the living, will be in his and 
their days ; that their friends will then come to life again ; that 
the dead in CtuisL will rise fust. — " Then we, (says he, v. 17) 
which are akve, attd remain, shall be caught tip together with 
THEM in Ike eUmdi, to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we 
ever be vi'h the Lord — wherefore comfiyrt one another with these 

Delusion and Msehood cannot be carried higher than they are 
in this passage. You, sir, are but a novice in the art. The 
words admit of no equivocation. The whole passage is in the 
first person and the present tense, " We which are attce." Had 
the writer meant a future time, and a distant generation, it must 
have been in the third person and the future tense, " They who 
3kail then he a,\ive." I am thus particular for the purpose of 
nailing you down to the text, that you may not ramble from it, 
nor put other constructions upon the words than they will bear, 
which priests are very apt to do. 

Sow, sir, it is impossible for serious man, to whom God has 
given the divine gift of reason, and who employs that reason to 
reverence and adore the God that gave it, it is, I say, impossible 
for such a man to put confidence in a book that abounds with 
fable and falsehood, as the New Testament does. This passage 
is but a sample of what I could give you. 
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You call on those whom you style " mjidehy^ (and they in re- 
turn might call you an idolator, a worshipper of false gods, a 
preacher of false doctrine) '^ to abandon their opposition to the 
Gospel." Prove, sir, the Gospel to be true, and the opposition 
will cease of itself ; but until you do this, (which we know you 
cannot do) you have no right to expect they will notice your call. 
If by infidels you mean Deists^ (and you must be exceedingly ig- 
norant of the origin of the word Deist, and know but little of 
Dem^ to put that construction upon it,) you will find yourself 
over-matched if you begin to engage in a controversy with them. 
Priests may dispute with priests, and sectaries with sectaries, 
about the meaning of what they agree to call scripture, and end 
as they began ; but when you engage with a Deist you must 
keep to fact. Now, sir, you cannot prove a single article of 
your religion to be true, and we tell you so publicly. Do it, V '. 
you can. The Deistical article, (lie belief of a God, with whicn j 
your creed begins, has been borrowed by your church from the 5 
ancient Deists, and even this article you dishonour by putting a '?] 
dreatnnbegotten phantom,* which you call his son, over bis head, 
and treating God as if he was superannuated. Deism is the only 
profession of religion that admits of worshipping and reverencing 
God in purity, and the only one on which the thoughtful mind 
can ropcj^e with undisturbed tranquillity. God is almost forgotten 
in the Christian religion. Every thing, oven the creation, is as- 
cribed to the son of Miiry. 

Ill religion, as in every thing else, perfection consists in sim- 
plicity. The Christian religion of Gods within Gods, like wheels 
within wheels, is like a complicated machine, that never goes 
right, and every projector in the art of Christianity is trying to 
mend it. It is its defects that have caused such a number and 
variety of tinkers to be hammering at it, and still it goes wrong. 
In the visible world no time-keeper can go equally true with the 
sun ; and in hke manner, no complicated religion can be equally 
true with the pure and unmixed religion of Deism. 

Had you not offensively glanced at a description of men whom 
you call by a false name, you would not have been troubled nor 
honoured with this address ; neither has the writer of it any de- 
sire or intention to enter into controversy with you. He thinks 
the temporal establishment of your cluirch politically unjust and 
offensively unfair ; but with respect to religion itself, distinct from 
temporal establishments, he is happy in the enjoyment of his 
own, and he leaves you to make the host you can of yours. 

A MEMBER OF THE DEISTICAL CHURCH. 

*Thc first chapter of Mattlicw, relates that Joseph, the betrothed husbaiul of Mary, 
dreawed thut an angel told him that his intended bride was with child by tlie Holy 
GhoHt. It is not every husband, whether carpenter or priest, that can be so easily 
sfttislied, for lo ! it was a dream. Whether Mary was in a dream when this was done, 
we aio not tuld. It is, however, a comical story. There is no woman living can 
uodcriiiaud it. 
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TO JOHN MASON, 



One o/" the MtnUters of tke Scotch Pretbyterian Church, of JVew- 
Yark, uriJA Remai^ on kis accowd of the tisil he made lo the late 
General HamHton. 

" Come note, hi «» REasos togetlier, sailh the Lord." This is 
one of the passages you quoted Irom your bible, in your convcr* 
aation with General Hamilton, as given in your letter, signed 
with your name, nnd published in the Commercial Advertiser, 
and other New- York papers, and I re-quote the passage to show 
that your Text and your Religion contradict each other. 

It is impossible to reason upon things Tiot comprehensible by 
reason ; and therefore, if you keep to your text, which priests 
seldom do, (for they are generally either above it, or below it, or 
forget it,) you must admit a religion to which reason can apply, 
ana this, certainly, is not the Christian religion. 

There is not an article in the Christian religion that is cogniz- 
able by reason. The Doistical article of your religion, Ike be- 
lief of a God, is no more a Christian article than it is a Mahom- 
etan article. It is aa universal article, common to all religions, 
and which is held in greater purity by Turks than by Christians ; 
but the Deistical church is the only one which holds it in real 
purity ; because that church acknowledges no co-partnership 
with God. If believes in him solely, and knows nothing of Sons, 
married Virgins, nor Ghosts. It holds all these things to be the 
labieB of priesl-craft. 

Why then do you talk of reason, or refer to it, since your re- 
ligion has nothing to do with reason, nor reason with tht^. You 
tellDCOjile, as you told Hamilton, that they must have faith ! 
..^rfith in what f You ought to know that before the mind can 
have faith in any thing, it must either know it as a fact, or see 
cause to believe it on the probability of that kind of evidence that 
is cognizable by reason : but your religion is not within either 
of these cases ; for, in the first place, you cannot prove it to be 
fact ; and in the second place, you cannot support it by reason, 
not only because it is not cognizable by reason, but because it is 
contrary to reason. What reason can there be in supposing, or 
believing, that God put himself lo dealli, to saSisfy himself, aiid be 
revengtdon the Devil on aceoUiU of Adam ; for tell the story which 
way you will it comes to this at last. 

As you can make no appeal to reason in support of an unrea- 
sonable religion, you then (and others of your profession) bring 
yourselves off by telling people, they must not believe in reason, 
but in revelalion. This is the artifice of habit without reflection. 
It is puttmg ivords in the place of fAtn«9 ,- for do you not see, that 
■when you lelt jieople to believe in revelation, you must first prove 
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tl»t iriut yon call revelation, m revelBtion ; and ss you cannot 
da this, you pot the word which ia easily spoken, in the place of 
Ibfl Aing you ctmnot prove. You have no more evidence tliat 
Tour Gmipel is irevclatiim, than the Turks have that their Koran 
18 reTelation, and the only difference bnlween them aad you is, 
that they preach their delusion and you preach yours. 

Id your conversation with Cenerol Hamilton, you Bay to him, 
" Tbe aimpk hvtks of the Gospel, which require no ab'slmat in-, 
wtigaCumr but faith in the veracity of God, who cannot lie, ore , 
beat suited to your present condition." 

If thoae matters you call " nrnph tnilhi," are what you call , 
them, and require no abstruse bvestigation, they would be «e oh- 
TiooB that reason would easily comprehend them ; yet the doc- 
trine you preicch al other limes ia, thai Ihe mysttriea of the Guspel '. 
are begimd the feack of reaton. If your first position be (rue,, 
that they wm aunple irvihs, priests are unneceaaary, for we do not . 
want preachers to tell us Ihe sun shines ; and if your second be 
true, the case, as to eflecl, is Ihe same, for it is w^te of money,, 
to pay a man to explain unexptainable things, andlms of time tO| 
listen to him. That God-taimot He, is no advantage to your argu-. . 
ment, because it is no proof thai priests cannot, or that the bible does 
not. Did not Paul he when he told the Thesaalonians that the 
general resurrection of the dead would be in his life-time, and 
that be should go up alive along with them into tbe clouds to meet 
the-Lord m the air. 1 Thes. chap. 4, v. 17. 

Tou spoke of what you call, " llie preciom 6(0Mh</C'ftris/. 
This savage style of language belongs to the priests of "' 
tian religion. The professors of Ihia religion say they i 
ed at the accounts of human sacrifices of which they read in rhe" 
histories of Bomc counlries. Do they not see (hat their own reli- 
" id founded on a human sacrifice, the blood of man, of which 
priests talk like so many butchers. It is no wonder ' Uhp, 
Christian religion has been so bloody in its effects, for it began' *^- 
in blood, and many thousands of human sacrilices have since been 
offered on the altar of the Christian religion. 

It ia necessary to the character of a religion, as being true, and 
immutiAle as God himself ia, that the evidence of it be equally 
the same through all periods of time and circumstance. This is 
not the case with the Christian religion, nor with that oftheJeira 
that preceeded It, (fur there was a time, and that within the know* 
ledge ofhistory, when these reUgions did not exist) nor is it the 
case with any religion we know of but the religitm of Dei^n. 
In this the eTidenccs are eternal and universal. — " The keaveta de- - 
elan Ae glory of God, and the firmament ahotveSi kia haitdy iporky^ 
Day miio dm vHertlh tpeeck, and tdght unto nigkt $how^ kaam- 
lu^."* But all other religions are made to arise from Bome li>> 
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cal circumstance, and arc introduced by sonio temporary tiifl* 
which its partizans call a miracle, but of which there ia do proof 
but the story of it. 

The Jewish rejigi'in, accordjnjr tp the history of if, begun in & 
witderneaa, and the Christian religion in a s(ii6/e. The Jewish 
books tell us of wonders exhibited u[>on Itlount Sinai. It hap- 
pened that nobody lived thtrp to contradict the account. The 
Christian books tells us ofa str^r tli!i1 hung over Ihe sliible at the 
birth of Jesus, Theri^ is no star there now, nor any person liv- 
ing that saw it. But all the stars in the heivens bear eternal ev- 
idence to the truth of Deism. It did not begin in a stable, nor ia 
a wilderness. It ben:m every wb.ere. The ihcatre of the universe 
is the place of its birtb. 

As adoration paid to any being but GOD himself is idolatry, 
the Christian religion by pa; ing adoration to a man, born ofa w^ 
man, called ^lary, bclonns to the idolatrous class of religions, 
consequently the consolation drawn from it is delusion. Dctwcen 
vou and your rival in communion ceremonies, Dr. Moore of the 
Episcopal church, you have, in order to make yourselves appear 
of some importance, reduced General Hamilton's character to that 
ofa feeble minded man, who, in ro'ng out of the world wanteds 
, passport from a priest. Which oi you was first or last applied to 
for this purpose is a matter of no consequence. 

The man, sir, who puts his trust and confidence in God, that 
leads a just and moral life, and endeavours to do good, does not 
trouble himself about priests when hia hour of departure comes, 
nor permit priests to trouble themselves about him. They are, iq 
general, mischievous beings, where character is concerned ; « 
consultation of priests is worse than a consultation of physicians. 
J Member tiflhe Dtlt'ieal Congregation. 



ON DEISM AND THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE 

The following reflections, written last winter, were occasioned 
by certain expressions in some of the public papers against Deism, 
and the Writings of Thomas Paine on that subject. 

" Great U Diana of the Epheainm" was the cry of the people 
of Ephesus;" andlhecry of " our kobj reiigion," has been theory 



bible) ihai it has Ihe appearance of having been iranilated into Hebrew i 

language in which the book of Job was uriginally wrillea, and brought , 

from Chaldea or Persia, when Ihej relurnBl bant capliiitv. The coniemplafion gf 



irought by ih 



i( Ihe Chaldeans 

iM, and their religioos fesliiab were regulated by (he progrcu of the ann Ibmi^ 
: twelve ligm of the Zodini:. But ihe Jews knew nothing ahooi the Heateoa, or 
■y would Duiliate lold ihe fitolieh stoiy of the >'un's staudin; still upon n hill, and lb* 
HHiin a taUcy. What couU (bey nml Ihe moan for inibedaytiinel 
• Aei», ch^. lit vir, 28. , 
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of Buperatition in eome instance s, aiul of hypocrisy in otbers, from 
that day to this. 

The Bralimin, the followerofZoroasiter, the Jew, the Mahome- 
tan, the church of Rome, the Greek church, t!ie protestant church, 
split into several liuodred contradictory sectaries, preaching in 
some ioEtances, damnation against each other, all cry out, " our 
hohj reliffioa." The Calvinist, who damns children of a span long ' 
to hell to burn for ever for the glory of God, (and (liis is called 
Christianily) and the universaliat, wlio preaches that all ^hall be 
saved and none shall be damned, (and this also is colled Cliri^ui- 
anity) boai^ts alilie of their holji rctiginn and their Christian faith. 
Sonielliiug more, Iherelbre, is necessary 1 1 i;iii mure ci-y and wliol«- 
Bale aBSCitiim, and that something is TRUTH ; and as inquiry 
is the road to truth, liC that is opposed to inquiry id not a friend 
to truth. 

The God of Truth is not the God of fable ; when, therefore, 
any book is introduced into the world as the word of God, and 
made a ground-work for religion, ic ought to be scrutinized more 
than other books to -see if it bear evidence of being what it is 
called. Our reverence to God dom;mds that we do ttiis, lout we 
ascribe to God what ia not his, and our duty to ourselves dr- 
mands it lest we take fable for fact, and rest our hope of salvation 
on a false foundation. It is not our calling a book hoiij that 
makes it so, any more than our CHlling a religion holy tliot en- 
titles it to the name. Inquiry, theretore, is necessary in order 
to arrive nt truth. But inquiry must have some principle to 
proceed on, some standard to Juiige by, superior to huni&a 
aulliority. 

When we .survey the wnrlis of creation, the revolutions of the 
planetary system, and the whole pcomonn' of what is called n,i- 
lure, wliich is uo other tlian Ihc laws the Creator has prescrii>- 
ed to matter, we sec unerring order and universal harinonv 
rtiigning tlirougbout the wholi'. So ono [mtt contradicts another. 
Tlie sun does nut run against the moon, nor the moon agHiniit 
the sun, nor the phinets Rfraiuft encli other. Every thing 
keeps its appointed time and |)lni:e. Thi.s liarninny in the works 
of ii-.id is fin obviou-!, that the farmer of Ibe tietd, tliough he 
cannot calculate iTclipsej, i!> as sensible of it as the phiiosoplii- 
cal a.-<tronomer. lie sees the God of order in every part of 
Ihe visible universe. 

Here, then, is the star.dnrd to which every thing must he 
broueht that pretends to be the work or word of God, and by thu 
standard it must be judged, independently of any thing and every 
thing that man can say or do. llis opinion is like a feather in ibe 
scale compared with the standard that God himself lins set up. 

It is, thciefore, by tli's standa<d, that the Hiblc, and all Mher 
booh.* protending lo be the word of God, (and there are mdoy of 
Ihem in the world) must be judged, and not by the opinions uf 
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men, or the decrees of ecclesiastical councils. These have been 
so contradictory, that they have often rejected in one council 
what they had voted to be the word of God in another ; and ad- 
mitted what had been before rejected. In this state of uncertainr 
ty in which we are, and which is rendered still more uncertain by 
the numerous contradictory sectaries that have sprung up since 
the time of Luther and Calvin, what is man to do ? The an- 
swer is easy. Begin at the root — begin with the Bible itself. 
Examine it with the utmost strictness. It is our duty so to do. 
Compare the parts with each other, and the whole with the har- 
monious, magnificent order that reigns throughout the visible 
universe, and the result will be, that if the same almighty wisdom 
that created the universe, dictated also the Bible, the Bible will 
be as harmonious and as magnificent in all its parts, and in the 
whole, as the universe is. But if, instead of this, the parts are 
found to be discordant, contradicting in one place what is said in 
another, (as in 2 Sam. chap. xxiv. ver. 1, and 1 Chron. chap, 
xxi. ver. 1. where the same action is ascribed to God in one 
book and to Satan in the other,) abounding also in idle and ob- 
scene stories, and representing the Almighty as a passionate, 
whimsical Being, continually changing his mind, making and uii<- 
making his own works as if he did not know what he was about, 
we may take it for certainty that the Creator of the universe is 
not the author of such a book, that it is not the word of God, and 
that to call it so is to dishonour his name. The Quakers, who 
are a people more moral and regular in their conduct than the 
people of other sectaries, and generally allowed so to be, do not 
hold the Bible to be the word of God. They call it a history <f 
the tiinesy and a bad history it is, and also a history of bad men 
and of bad actions, and abounding with bad examples. 

For several centuries past the dispute has been about doc- 
trines. It is now about fact. Is the Bible the word of God, or 
is it not ? for until this point is established, no doctrine drawn 
from the Bible can afford real consolation to man, and ho ought 
to be careful he does not mistake delusion for truth. This is a 
case that concerns all men alike. 

There has always existed in Europe, and also in America, since 
its establishments, a numerous description of men, (I do not here 
mean the Quakers) who did not, and do not believe the Bible to 
be the word of God. These men never formed themselves into 
an cstabhshed society, but are to be found in all the sectariee 
that exist, and are more numerous than any, perhaps equal to aU, 
and are daily increasing. From Deus, the Latin word for God, 
they have been denominated Deists^ that is, believers in God. 
It is the most honourable appellation that can be given to man, 
because it is derived immediately from the Deity. It is not an 
artificial name like episcopalian, presbyterian, &c. but is a name of 
0ftcred signification « and to revile it, is to revile the name of Grod. 
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Since then there is so mucn doubt and uncertainty anout the 
Bible, some asserting, and otUcrs denying it to be the word of 
G!od, it in liest thai the whole matter come out. It is necesaary, 
for the infonnntioii of the world, that it should. A better time 
cannot offer than whil^^t the gtpvernment, patronizing no one aect 
or opinion in prel'erence to another, prolecls equally the rights 
of all ; and certainly every man must spurn the idea of an ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, engrossing the rights of the press, and hold- 
ing it free only for itsell". 

Whilst the terrors of the Church, and the tyranny of the 
State, hung like a pointed sword over Europe, men were com- 
manded to belieie what the church told them, or go to the stake. 
All inquiries into the authenticity of the Bible were shut out by 
the inquisition. We ought, therefore, to suspect that a great 
mass of in format ion respecting the Bible, and the introduction of 
it into the world, has been suppressed by the united tyranny of 
Church and State, for the purpose of keeping people in ignorance, 
and which ought to be known. 

The Bible has been received by the protestants on the author- 
ity of the Church of Rome, and on no other authority. It is slic 
that has said it is the word of God. We do not admit the au- 
thority of that church with respect to its pretended mfallibifi/ij, 
its manufactured miraclen, its setthig itself up to Ibrgive sins, ita 
amphibious doctrine of t ran substantiation, &c. ; and we ought 
to be watchful with respect to any book introduced by her,' or 
her ecclesiastical councils, and called by her the Word of God ; 
iuid the more fo, because it was by prnpngating that belief and 
supportin^it by fire and faggot, that she kept up her temporal 
power. That the belief of the Bible does no good in the world, 
may be seen by the irregular lives of those, as well priests as 
Isymen, who prolesfi to believe it to be the word of God, and the 
moral lives of the Qunkern who do not. It abounds with too 
many ill examples to be made a rule for moral life, and were a 
man to copy aller thv livps of some of its most celebrated char- 
aclcrs, he would comn to the gallows, 

Thomas Paine bus writlrn to show that the TtiMe is not the 
word of God, that the hooks it contains were not written by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, that it is wn aiionvmniia 
book, and that wc have no authority for calling it the word of 
God, or for saying it was written by inspired penmen, since we 
do not know who the writers were. This is the opinion, not only 
of Thomas Paine, but of thousands and tens of thousands of 
the most respectable characters in the United States and in 
£urope. These men have the same right to their opinions as nth- 
era have to contrary opinions, and the same right to publish theni. 
Ecclesiastical tyranny is not admissible in the United States. 

With respect to morality, the writings of Thomas Paine are 
remarkable for purity and benevolence ; and though he oAea 
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enlivens them with touches of wit and humour, he never loses 
sight of the real solemnity of his subject. No man's morals, 
either with respect to his Maker, himself, or his neighbour, can 
suffer by the writings of Thomas Paine. 

It is now too late to abuse Deism, especially in a country 
where the press is free, or where free jyresses can he established. 
It is a religion that has God for its patron and derives its name 
from him. The thoughtful mind of man, wearied with the 
endless contentions of sectaries against sectaries, doctrines 
against doctrines, and priests against priests, finds its repose at 
last in the contemplative belief and worship of one God and the 
practice of morality, for as Pope wisely says, 

" He can't be wrong, whose life is in the right," 



OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Mdresscd to the. believers in the booh called Uie Smplures. 



The New Testament contains twenty-seven books, of which 
four are called Gospels ; one called the Acts of the Apostles ; 
fourteen called Epistles of Paul ; one of Jam^s ; two of Peter; 
three of John ; one of Jude ; and one called the Revelation. 

None of those books have the appearance of being written by 
the persons whose names they bear, neither do we know who 
the authors were. They come to us on no other authority than 
the church of Rome, which the Protestant Priests, especially 
those of New England, called the Wliore of Bahxjhn. This 
church appointed sundry councils to be held, to coinpose creeds 
for the people, and to regulate church affairs. Two of the 
principal of these Councils were that of Nice, and of Laodocia, 
(names of the places where the councils were held) about three 
hundred and fifty years after the time that Jeyjjs is said to have 
lived. Before this time there was no such book as the New 
Testament. But the church could not wel\ g«j on without hav- 
ing something to show, as the Persians shov/ed the Zendavista, 
revealed, they say, by God to Zoroaster ; t;ne Bramins of India, 
the Shaster, revealed, they say, by God to Bruma, and given to 
him out of a dusky cloud ; the Jews, 'j^^ books they call the 
Law of Moses, given they say also ^,ut of a cloud on Mount 
Shiai ; the church set about formi ^g a code for itself out of 
such materials as it could find or y ^ up. But where they got 
those materials, in what language t^ey were written, or whose 

28* ^ 
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hand-writing they were, or whether they were originals or copies, 
or on what authority they stood, we know nothing of, nor does 
the New Testament tell us. Tlie church was resolved to have 
a ^iiw Testament, and as after the lapse of more than three 
Irundrod years, no hand-writing could he proved or disproved, 
the church, who like former impostors, had then gotten posses- 
sion of the state, had every thing its own way. It invented 
creeds, such as that called the Apostle's Creed, tlie Nicean 
Greed, the Athanasian Creed, and out of the loads of rubbish 
that were presented, it voted four to be Gospels, and others to be 
Kpistlcs, as we now find them arranged. 

Of those called Gospels above forty were presented, each pre- 
tending tp be genuine. Four only were voted in, and entitled, 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew — the Gospel according to 
St. 31 ark — the Gospel according to St. Luke — the Grospel accord- 
ing to St. John. 

This word acco^^ing shows that those books have not been 
written by ]\Iatthew, Mark, Luke and John, but according to 
.*«i-niu accounts or traditions, j)icked u;> concerning them. The 
W')rd according incaiis agreeing with, an] necessarily includes the 
ic'K.'a oi^ two things, or two persons. IVe cannot say, The Gos- 
pJ wriiien hij JM.ilihcw accordiug io JJalihew ; but we might say, 
tin* (ruspcl of some other person, according to what was report- 
ed to have been the oj?iiii.;n of Mii'thew. Now wc do not know 
a!i:» thfise otlier prrr^ons neie^ n .^r wliether what they wrote ac- 
e«inI<Ml with i\\\\ tiling thLt T'luttiiew, IMark, Ijukc and John might 
Lave .<uid. Tlxre is t')0 littl ; evidence, and too much contriv- 
ance, abtut tliose hooks, to mv\'A cre-'it. 

The iie\t book ai^er lh(.'se called Cjspels, is that called the 
Acts v/i ijie AjMiillcs. T his bock is a-ionynious ; neither do the 
Councils that compiled or contiivcd the New Testament tell us 
how they came by it. The eluin'h, to supply this defect, say it 
was written by Luke, whi^ h -howi {!at the church and its priests 
have Uv'/t (^onipai-etl thut CL-led tlic iii)Siiel according to St. Luke, 
ariil the A<:ts together, f)r th" tvV'o C(jiitrii(lit;t each other. The 
book oi' Luke, chap. J J, makes Jesus a^rcend into heaven the 
very same day that it makes him rise from the grave. The book 
of Acts, eh<>|). i. V. "3, says, that he remained on the earth forty 
days after hi& cruciij\i,>n. There is no believing \^hat either of 
them sa^s. 

Tlie ne.\t to the book of Arts is that entitled, "The Epistle 
of Paul the Aposile'^ to the Iloinuiio.'' Tlils is not an epistle, 
(»r letter, written b> Paul or signed by him. It is an epistle, or 

* .Afrnnllpf/tothp criirrlonof xho climrh, !^^^lI was not an Hp<)*»le : that oppelbi- 
t'-iii l>f^;na (riven onlv to fboso ci^i>i\ the t\v"lv<*. 'I'wo sailor^ l«*^lonfirin!i to a mau of 
war, au\ iiiti, a (Jjspnre up*n tliis ooinl, wln-ilu r Puul was anap«»s!lt: or not, and tb<»y 
agreiul to ivtl^r it to the *ioai»v*aIii. „lio dcciJt.J ><:ry cunoiUcaUy that l*auJ wjs au 
acting apoatle but not rated' 
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letter, written by a person who signs himself Tertius, and sent, 
as it is said at the end, by a servant woman called Phebe. The 
last chapter, v. 22, says, '' I Tertius, who wrote this Epistle, sa- 
lute you." Who Tertius or ^Phebe were, we know nothing of. 
The epistle is not dated. The whole of it is written in the first 
person, and that person is Tertius, not Paul. But it suited the 
church to ascribe it to Paul. There is nothing in it that is in- 
teretfting, except it be to contending and wrangUng sectaries. — 
The stupid metaphor of the potter and the clay is in the 9th 
chapter. 

The next book is entitled, ^' The First Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle, to the Corinthians.'' This, like the former, is not an 
epistle written by Paul, nor signed by him. The conclusion of 
the epistle says, " The first epistle to the Corinthians was writ- 
ton from Philippi, by Stephenas and Fortunatus and Achiacus and 
Timothcus." The second epistle entitled, " The Second Epis- 
tle of Paul the Apostle, to the Corinthians," is in the same case 
v.ith the first. The conclusion of it says, " It was written from 
riiiJippi, a city of INIacedonia, by Titus mid Lucas." 

A question may arise upon these cases, which is, are these 
persons the writers of the epistles originally, or are they the 
writers and attestors of copies sent to the councils who compiled 
the coc'e or canon of the New Testament ? If the ej/istles had 
l.cen d;itcd, this question could be (lecided ; but in cither of the 
cases the evidences of Paul's hand writing and of their being 
written by him is wanting, and therefore there is no authority for 
culling them epiratles of Paul. We know not who.se epistles they 
wero, nor Vvhetiier they are genuine or forged. 

The nv.xt is entitled, " The Epistle of Paul the Apostle, to 
the Giiiatiaiis." It contains six short chapters. But short as the 
epirille is, it does not carry llie appearance of hc'\r,r tlie worker 
( omjr.osition of one person. The f fth chajrter, ver. 2, says, " If 
ve be circumcised, Christ shall avail vou n-^thing." It does not 
tav circumcision shall profit you nothing, but Christ shall profit 
vnu nothing. Yet in the sixth chap. v. ]o, it f'.ays, "For in 
Chri. t JosiJ^ neither circumcision availcth a.iy thing, nor uncir- 
ruricirqoMj but a new creature." These are not reconcileable 
J as.'^onrcs, nor can contrivance make thom so. The conclusion 
4,1* the e[iist!e says, it was v/ritten from Ro-ne, but it is not dated, 
j'!T ir. there any signature to ii, neither do the compilers of the 
?(•. vv Testament say how they came by it. We are in the dark 
j'pon sill these matters. 

Th» n<;xt is entitled, "the Epistle of Paul the Apostle, to the 
yj\}\ii s'wma.'^^ Paul is not tlie writer. The conclusion of it says, 
" v< li.'ien iVi-m Rome unto the Ephesians by Tychicus." 

T\\£- next is entitled, "the Epistle of Paul the Apostle, to the 
P;ii!i|';-ie'ns." Paul is not the writer. The conclusion of it says, 
*' It was written to the Philippians from Rome by Epapliroditus." 



It U not dated. Query, were thosa men who wrote and signed 
those epistles Journeymen Apostles, who undertook to write in 
Paul's name, as Piiul is said to have preached in Christ's aame? 
The next is eiilitled, " the Epistle of Paul (he Apostle, to tha 
Colosaians." Paul is not the writer. Doctor Luke is spoken 
of in this Epijtic as sending his compliments. " Luke, the be- 
loved physician and Demas greet you." Chap. iv. v. 14. It 
does not say a word about his writing any Gospel. Tlit conclu- 
sion of the epi.-^Clc says, " Written irom Rome to the Colossians, 
by Tychicus and Onesimus," 

The next is entitled "the first and the second Epistles of Paul 
the Apostle, to the ThcKsalonians." Either Ihe writer of these 
Epistles was a visinnary enthusiast, or a direct impostor, for he • 
tells the Theasalonians, and, he says, he tells them by the word J 
of the Lord, that the world will be at an end in hia and their ' 
time ; and after telling them that Ihose who are already dead ' ^ 
shall rise, he adds, chapter 4, v. 17, " Then we which are dive ' 
and remain shall be caught up with them into Ihe clouds to meet , 
the Lord in [he air, and so shall we be ever with the Lord." 
Such detected lies as these, ought to fill priests with confusion, 
when Ihny preach such hooks to he the word of God. Theee 
two Epistles arc said, in the conclusion of them, to be written 
from Athens. They are without date or signatures. 

The nest four Ejiictles are private letters. Two of them are 
to Timothy, one to Titus, and one to Philemon. 'Who tliey were 
nolwdy know.^. 

Tilt first to Timothy is said (o be written from Laodocea. It 
is with'int date or signnturc. The second to Timothy is said to 
be wrltien from Rome, and is without ddte or signature. The 
Epistlt: to Tilus is said ti he written from Nicopolis in Macedo- 
nia. It is without dale or Signature. The Epistle to Philemon • 
is said to be written from Rome by Onesimus, It is without 
dale. 

The la.'it Epistle ascribed to Paul is entitled, "The Epistle of 
Paul the .4po^t1e to Ihe Hebrews," and is said in the conclusion 
to be written from Ilaly, by Timothy. This Timothy (acc»jfding 
to the -conclusion of ihe Epi.'tle called the si'cond Epistle of 
Paul lo Timothy) was bishop of the church of the Ephesiaos, 
and consequently this Is not an E[.ii<tle of Paul. 

On what slender cob-web evidence do the priests and profei- 
sors of the Christian religion hang their faith t The same degree 
of hearsay evidence, and that at third and fourth hand, would 
not in a court of Justice, give a man title to a cottage, and yet 
the priests of this profession presumptuously promise their de- 
luded followers the kingdom of Heaven. A little reflection 
would teach men that those hooks are not to be trusted to ; 
that so far from there being any proof ihey are the word of God, 
it is unknown who the writers of them were, or at what tinw 
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they were written, within three hundred years after the reputed 
authors are said to have lived. It is not the interest of priests, 
who get their living by them, to examine into the insufficiency 
of the evidence upon which those books were received by tho 
polish councils who compiled the New Testament. 

The cry of the priests, that the Church is in danger, is the cry 
of men who do not understand the interest of their own craft, 
for instead of exciting alarms and apprehensions for its safety, as 
they expect, it excites suspicion that the foundation is not sound, 
and that it is necessary to take down and build it on a surer 
foundation. Nobody fears for the safety of a mountain, but 
a hillock of sand may be washed away ! Blow then, O ye 
priests, " the Trumpet in Zion," for the Hillock is in danger. 

DETECTOll— R 



COMMUNICATION. 



The church tells us that the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are divine revelation, and without this revelation we could 
not have true ideas of God. 

The Deist, on the contrary, say, that those books are wof divine 
revelation, and that were it not for the light of reason, and the re- 
ligion of Deism, those books, instead of teaching us true ideas of 
God, would teach us not only false hut blasphemous ideas of him. 

Deism teaches us that God is a God of truth and justice. Does 
the Bible teach the same doctrine ? It does not. 

The bible says, (Jeremiah, chap. 20, verses 5, 7,) that God is a 
deceiver. "O Lord (says Jeremiah) thou hast deceived me, and 
I was deceived. Thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed." 

Jeremiah not only upbraids God with deceiving him, but in 
chap. 4, verse 9, he upbraids God with deceiving the people of 
Jerusalem. "Ah! Lord God,(says he,) surely thou hast greatly 
deceived this people and Jerusalem, sayinnf, ye shall have peace, 
whereas the sword reacheth unto the soul.'' 

In chap. 15, verse 8, the Bible becomes more impudent, and 
rails God in plain language, a liar. "Wilt thou, (says Jeremiah 
to God,) be altogether unto me as a liar and as waters that fail." 

Ezekiel, chap. 14, verse 9, makes God to say — "If the prophet 
1 deceived when he hath spoken a thing, 1 the Lord hath deceived 
that pivphtt."^^ All this is downright blasphemy. 

The prophet Micaiah, as he is called, 2 Chron. chap. 18, verse 
18, tells another blasphemous story of God. — "I saw, says he, the 
Lord sitting on his throne, and all the hosts of heaven standing on 
Lis right hand and on his left. And the Lord said, who shall en- 
tice A hah, king of Israel, to go up and fall at Ramotli Gilead? 
And one spoke after this manner, and another after that manner 



SS4 hiscblla:<bocs pieces. 

Thftn there came out a spirit (Micaiah does not tell us whrre he 
c:iL!i(! !Vom) and stood htjhre the Lord, (what an impudent Ibllow 
tbiH Riiirit was,) and said, I will entice him. And the Lot<1 said 
unto him, wherewith? and he said, I will go out end be a lying 
t'pi'itin thi^ mouth of all liiii prophets. And the Lord said tliou 
slialt entice him, and thou shalt also prevail; go out and do even so. 
We often hear of a gang of thieves plotting to rob and murder 
B man, and laying a plan to entice him out that they may c^ecut? 
their d(.'3in;n, and we always feel shocked at the wickedness of 
such wretches; but what must we think of a book that des- 
critien the Almighty acting in the same manner, and laying plana 
in heaven to ealrnp and ruin mankind. Our ideas of bis justice 
and iroodness forbid us to believe such stories, and, therelVire, we 
sav that a lying spirit baa been in the mouth of the writers of the 
books of the Bible T. P.. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE PROSPECT. 

Iv addition to the judicious remarks in yout 12lh number, on 
the absurd story of iVorth's flood, in the 7th chapter of (junesis, 
I send you the following : 

The 2d vcree makei God to say unto Noah, " Of every cltnn 
beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and his female, 
and of every beast that are nol clean, by two, the male and hia 
female." 

Now, there was no such thing as beasts cUan and wnelean in 
the time of Noah. Neither were there any such people as Jewa 
or Israelites ai that time, lo whom that distinction was a law. 
The law, called the law of Alnses, by which a distinction is made, 
beasts clean and unclean, was not until several hundred years 
after the lime that Noah is said to have lived. The story, there- 
fore, delects itself, because the inventor forgot himself, by making 
God make use of an expression that could not be used at the 
time. The blunder is of the same kind, as if a man in telling a 
story about America, a hundred years ago, should quote an ex- 
pression from Mr. Jefferson's inaugural speech, as if spoken by 
liimat that time. 

My opinion ot'this story is the same as what a man once said 
to another, who asked him in a drawling tone of voice, " Do you 
kflinve the account about No-ah ?" The other replied in the 
same toue of voice, oA-Jw. T. P. 
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RELIGIOUS mTELLIGElVCE.* 



The following publication, which has appeared in several news- 
papers in different parts of the United States, shows in the 
most striking manner, the character and effects of religious fa- 
naticism, and to what extravagant lengths it will carry its un- 
ruly and destructive operations. We- give it a place in the 
Prospect, because we think the perusal of it will be gratifying 
to our subscribers ; and, because, by exposing the true charac- 
ter of such frantic zeal, we hope to produce some influence 
4jpon the reason of man, and induce him to rise superior to 
such dreadful illusions. The judicious remarks at the end of 
this account were communicated to us by a very intelligent 
and faithful friend to the cause of Deism. 

Extract from a Letter of the Rev. George Scottj of Mill Creeky 
JVasliintj^ton County, Pemisylvaniay to Col. JVilliam JWFai^en, 
of Mount Bethel, Northampton County, P. dated JVovembcr S, 
180*2. 

My Dear Friend, 

We have wonderful times here. God has been pleased to 
visit this barren corner with abundance of his grace. The work 
began ui a neighbouring congregation, at a sacramental occa- 
sion, about the last of September. It did not make its appear- 
ance in my congregation till the first Tuesday of October. Af- 
ter society in the night, there appeared an evident stir among 
the young people, but nothing of the appearance of what appear- 
ed afterwards. On Saturday evening following, we had society, 
but it was dull throughout. On Sabbath-day one cried out, but 
nothing else extraordinary appeared. — That evening I went part 
of the way to the Kacioon congregation, when the sacrament of 
the supper was administered ; but on Monday morning a very 
strong impression of duty constrained me to return to my con- 
gregation in the Flats, when the work was begun. Wo met in the 
afternoon at the meeting-house, where we had a warm society. 
In the evening we removed to a neighbouring house, where wc 
continued in society till midniglit ; numbers were falling all the 

*It Ijccomes nocess.iry to insert Mr. Scott's lotttT, for the iliie umlerstatuling of the 
oommi'iits inu'icupon it. by Mr. Paine. It hn-i m1«!o in ittioli* much interest, as exhib- 
iting a true piftnre of ihc awful mmiitinn in whioli priostrraft ha.-« involved human na- 
ture, l»y inoiilcafinj; " llietlortriiiL's of our fallen t.tato by nature, and the way of re- 
«)verin«: rhroui^h (.iirist." A more chil.li>h anl l)es<.tieil di^gina, I will venture to 
•iiy, wad never Ki'iglit in tlie uim.-i baibar«)iw nation that ever existed in the world. 

Cditor. 
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time of the society. — Afler the people were dismissed, a coiisi J* 
erable number staid and sung hymns, till perhaps two o'clock iit 
the morning, when the work began to the astonishment of all. 
Only five or six were left able to take care of the rest, to the 
number perhaps of near forty. — They fell in all directions, on ben- 
ches, on beds, and on the floor. Next morning the people began 
to flock in from all quarters. One girl came early in the morn- 
ing, but did not get within one hundred yards of the house, be« 
fore she fell powerless, and was carried in. We could not leave 
the house, and, therefore, continued society all that day and all 
that night, and on Wcndesday morning, I was obliged to leave 
a number of them on the spot. On Thursday evening we met 
again, when the work was amazing ; about twenty persons lay 
to all appearance dead for near two and a half hours, and a grei^ 
number cried out with sore distress. — Friday, 1 preached at Mill 
Creek. Here nothing appearjed more than an unusual solemnity. 
That evening we had society, where great numbers were brought 
under conviction, but none fell. On Sabbath-day I preached at 
Mill Creek. This day and evening was a very solemn time, but 
none fell. On Monday I went to attend presbytery, but return- 
ed on Thursday evening to the Flats, where society was appoint- 
ed, when numbers wore struck down. On Saturday evening 
we had society, and a very solemn time — about a dozen persons 
lay dead three and a half hours by the watch. On Sabbath a 
number fell, and we were obliged to continue all night in society, 
as we had done every evening we had met before. On Monday, 
a Mr. Hughes preaclied at Mill Creek, but nothing extraordinary 
appeared, only a great deal of falling. We concluded to divide 
that evening into two societies, in order to accommodate the peo- 
ple. Mr. H. attended the one and I the other. Nothing strange 
appeared where Mr. H. attended ; but where I attended, God 
was present in the most wonderful manner. I believe there was 
not one present but was more or less affected. A considerable 
number fell powerless, and two or three, after laying some time, 
recovered with joy, and spoke near half an hour. One, es- 
pecially, declared in a surprising manner the wonderful view she 
had of the person, character, and offices of Christ, with such ac- 
curacy of language, that I was astonished to hear it. Surely 
this must be the work of God ! On Thursday evening we had 
a lively society, but not much falling down. On Saturday, we 
all went to the Cross Roads, and attended a sacrament. Here 
were, perhaps, about 4000 people collected. The weather was 
uncomfortable ; on the Sabbath-day it rained, and on Monday it 
snowed. We had thirteen ministers present. The exercises 
began on Saturday, and continued on night and day with little or 
no intermission. Great numbers fell ; to speak within bounds^ 
there were upwards of 150 down at one time, and some of them 
continued three or fours with but httle appearance pf Ufe. Num- 
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bers came to, rejoicing, while others were ^ deeply distressed; — 
The scene was wonderful ; the cries of the distressed, and the 
agonizing groans, gave some faint representation of the awful ^ 
cries and the bitter screams, which will, no doubt, be extorted^ 
from the damned in hell. But what is to me the most surprising, 
of those who have been subjects among my people with whom I' 
have conversed, but three had any terrors of hell during their 
exercise. The principal cry is, O how long have I rejected' 
Christ ! how often have I embrued my hands in his precious 
blood ! how often have 1 waded through his precious blood by 
stifling conviction ! this dreadful hard heart ! what a dread-» 
ful monster sin is ! It was my sin that nailed Jesus to the 
cross, &c. 

The preaching is various ; some thunder the terrors of the law 
— others preach the mild invitation of the gospel. For my part, 
since the work began, I have confined myself chiefly to the doctrines 
of our fallen &=tatc by nature, and the way of recovery through 
Christ ; opening the way of salvation : showing how God can 
be just and yet be the justifier of them that believe, and also the 
nature of true faith and repentance ; pointing out the diflference 
between true and false religion, and urging the invitations of the 
gospel in the most engaging manner that I am master of, without 
any strokes of terror. The convictions and cries appear to be, 
perhaps, nearly equal under all these different modes of preach- 
ing, but it appears rather most, when we preach on the fuhiesa 
and freeness of salvation. 



REMARKS BY MR. PAINE. 



In the fifth chapter of Mark, we read a strange story of the 
Devil getting into swine after he had been turned out of a man, 
and as the freaks of the Devil in that story and the tumble-dowii 
descriptions in this are very much alike ; the two stories ought to 
go together. 

"And they came over unto the other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gadarenes. And when he was come out of the 
ship, immediately there met him out of the tombs a miin with an 
unclean spirit, who had his dwelling among the tombs ; and no 
man could bind him, no, not with chains : because that he ha<l 
been often bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had beST\ 
plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces ; neithet 
could any man tame him. And always ni^ht and day, he was in 
the mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with 
stones. But when he saw Jesus afar off*, he ran and worshipper) 
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him, and cried with a loud voice, and said, what have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou son of the most high God ? I adjure thee by God, 
that thou torment me not. . (For he said unto him, come out of 
the man, thou unclean spirit.) And he asked him, what is thy 
name? and he answered, saying, my name is Legion : for we arc 
many. And he besought him much that he would not send them 
away out of the country. Now there was there, nigh unto the 
mountains, a great herd of swine feeding. And all the devils be- 
sought him, saying, send us into the swine, that we may enter in- 
to them. And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. And the un- 
clean spirits went out, and e:it(;rcd into the swine ; and the herd 
ran down a violently steep place into the sea, (they were about 
two thousand,) and were choked in the sea." 

The force of tlie imaginiitiou is cai)able of producing strange ef- 
fects. — When animal ma;;nctism began in France, which was 
while Doctor F'ranklin v, a:; minister to that country, the wonder- 
ful accounts given of tlio wonderful effects it produced on the 
persons who were under the 'jporalion, exceeded any ihin^i related 
in the foregoing letter from \Vasliiiigton County. They tumbled 
down, fell into trances, roared and rolled ahout like porsons sup- 
posed to be bewitched. The ^i^overnment, in urder to a.'^certain 
the fact, or detect the imposition, appointed a committee of physi- 
cians to inquire into the case, and Doctor Franklin was request- 
ed to accompany them, which he did. 

The committee went to the operator's house, and the persons 
on whom an operation was to be performed were assembled. 
They were placed in the position in which they had been when 
under former operations, and blind-folded. In a little time they 
began to show signs of agitation, and in the space of about two 
hours they went through all the frantic airs they had shown be- 
fore ; but the case was, that no operation was performing upon 
them, neither was the operator in the room, for he had been order- 
ed out of it by the physicians ; but as the persons did not know 
this, they eupposed him present and operating upon them. It 
was the cfiect of imagination only. Doctor Franklin, in relating 
this acc*)unt to the writer of this article, said, that he thought the 
government might as well have let it gone on, for that as imagin- 
ation sometimes produced disorders, it might also cure some. It 
lis fortunate, however, that this falling down and crying out scene did 
not happen in New England a century ago, for if it had the 
preachers would have been hung for witchcraft, and in more an- 
cient times the poor falling down folks would have been supposed 
to be possessed of a devil, like the man in Mark, among the 
tombs. The progress that reason and Deism make in the world, 
lessen the force of superstition, and abate the spirit of persecution. 

END OF THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OP 



KORAII, DATIIAN, AND ABIRAM. 



J^iunbcrSy chap. xvi. accvmited for 



Oi-P ballads sing of Clievev-Chacc, 
Beneath whoso rueful shailc. 

Full many a valiant niun was slain, 
And nianv a widow made 

But I will tell of one much worse 
That hap|>M in days of yore ; 

All in the barren wilderness, 
Beside the Jordan shore. 

Where Moses bd t\n^ ehiidrrn forth, 
CallM ehosen tribes vA' {ii)d^^ 

And fed th<!rn forty ycfirs with (juails, 
And ruled them with a rod. 

A dreadt'ul fray on^e rosf arnon^ 
These sell-named tribes of I am ; 

Wher»' Korah li'll, and by his ."ide 
Fell Dathan and Abiram. 

An earthquake swallow^-d thousands up, 
And tin* eatnc- down li!;«' ^torn'S, 

\Vhi'"h slew thc-ir sons and dauj^hlers all, 
'i'hc'ir wivrs and little ones. 

'Twas all about old Aaron's tythi'S 
Tlii< iFMir<b'riii;f r|ii;irii'! rose ; 

For t\lh'"-' arc* worldlv thiiiir- of <ild. 
That bad I'rom worji-: l'» blows. 



A »H'W of Vc'f.i»:i' |j;j-. fvidaincd. 
In lb" \',.ui!iin[ti- ol'hi-. n.nion, 

The manner ho'.v I hi- f»ay lip^-an, 
Of wliieh h'-re In tran-latiou. 

Then* wan a widow old anc) jwor, 
U'ho ^iiiTi'i: h'r-«lf eoulil KC»fp ; 

Ilrr ^tor•k of j^ood- wa.H very Rmall, 
JJer Ducks one nintfle sh'-en. 
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And when her time of shearing came, 
She counted much her gains ; 

For now, said she, I shajl be blest 
With plenty for my pains. 

When Aaron heard the sheep was sheared 
And gave a good increase, 

lie straightway sent his tything man 
And took away the fleece. 

At this the weeping widow went 

To K-orah to complain, 
And Korah he to Aaron went 

In order to cxolain. 

But Aaron said m such a case, 
Tlit^re can l)o no forhcarinri;. 

The law ordains that thou sluilt give 
The first fleece of thy shearing. 

Whori lanil)ing time was come about, 
This sheep became a dam ; 

And bless'd the widow,s mournful heart, 
By bringing forth a lamb. 

VMien Aaron heard the sheep had young. 

He staid till it was grown, 
Then he s(rnt his tything man, 

And took it for his own. 

Again the weeping widow went 

To Korah with iier grief, 
But Aaron said, in such a case, 

There could be no relief. 

For in the holy law tis writ, 

That whilst thou keep'st the stock. 

Thou shah present unto the Lord 
Hie lirsthng of thy flock. 

The widow then in deep distress, 
And having nought to eat. 

Against her will sIk; killed the sheep. 
To feed uoon the meat. 

When Aaron heard the sheep was killeo. 

He sent and took a limb ; 
Which by the holy law he said 

Pertained unto him ; 
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For in the holy law 'tis writ, 

That when thou kill'st a beast, 
Thou shalt a shoulder and a breast 

Present unto the priest. 

The widow then worn out with grief, 

Sat down to mourn and weep ; 
And in a fit of passion said, 

The devil take the sheep. 

Then Aaron took the whole away, 

And said the laws record, . 
That all and each devoted thing 

Belongs unto the Lord. 

The widow went among her kin, 

The tribes of Israel rose ; 
And all the widows, young and old, 

Puird Aaron by the nose. 

But Aaron called an earthquake up. 

And fire Irom out the sky ; 
And all the consolati m is — 

The Bible tells a lie. 



THE TALE OF THE MONK AND JEW, 

VERSIFIED. 



An unbelieving Jew one day 
^Vas skating o'er the icy way, 
Which being brittle let him in, 
Just deep enough to catch his chin ; 
And in that woful plight he hung, 
With only power to move his tongue. 

A brother skater near at hand, 
A Pa[)ist, born in foreign land, 
With havSiy strokes directly flew 
To save poor Mordecai the Jew — 
But first, quoth he, I must enjoin 
That you renounce your faith for mine ; 
There's no entreaties else will do, 
'Tis iiercfsy to help a Jew— — 
2i)* 
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" Forswear minfc fail ! No ! Cot forbid 1 
Dat would be fery base indeed, 
Come never mind such tings as deeze, 
Tink, link, how fcry Lard it freeze. 
More coot you do, more coot you be, 
Vat signifies your fait to me. - , 

Come tink agen, how cold and vet, 
And help me out von little bit." 

By holy mass, 'tis hard, I own, 
To see a man both hang and drown, 
And can't relieve him from bis pUgbt 
Because he is an Israelite ; 
The church refuses all aseistance, 
Beyond a certain pale and distance ; 
And all the service I can lend, 
Is praying for your soul, my friend. 

" Pray for mine soul, hal ha! you make me laiigh^ 
Tou pcttcr help me out py half : 
Mine rouI 1 farrant vill lake care, 
To pray for nown self, my tear ; 
So link a little now for me, 
'Tis I am in de hole, not she." 

The church forbids it, friend, and saitb 
That all shall die who have no faith. 
" Veil ! if I must pelieve, I must, 
But help me out von litltle first," 

No, not an inch without Amen, 
That seals the whole — " Veil, hear me den, 
I here renounce for coot and all, 
De race of Jews both great and small ; 
'Tis the varst trade pcneath the aun, 
Or varst religion ; dat's all von. 
Dey cheat, and get deir living py't, 
And lie, and swear de lie is right. 
I'll CO to mass as soon as ever 
I gel to todcr side de river. 
So help me out, dow Christian friend, 
Dat I may do as 1 intend." 

Perhaps you do intend lo cheat, 
If once yon gcf upon your feet. 

" No, no, I do intend to be 
A Christian, such a one as (fee." 
For, thought the Jew, he is as much 
A Christian man as I am such. 

The bigot Papist joyful hearted 
To hear the heretic converted, 
Replied to (he desiniiin^ Jew, 
This was a happy fall for vou : 
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You'd better die a Christian now, 
For if you live you'll break your vow. 
Then said no more, but in a trice \ 
Popp'd Mordecai beneath the ice. 



SOJVG. 

THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
Tune — ^'Rule Bnilannia.^^ 



Hail great Ilf»public of the world, 

The rising empire of the west ; 

Where fam'd Columbus' mighty mind inspired, 

Gave tortured Europe scenes of rest ! 

CHORUS. 

Be thou for ever great, for ever great and free, 
The land of love and liberty. 

Beneath thy spreaomg mantle vine, 
Besides thy flow'ry groves and springs. 
And on tliy lofty, thy lofty mountains' brow, 
May all thy sons and fair ones sing, 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

From thee may hated Discord fly. 

With all her dark and dreary train ; 

And whilst thy mighty, thy miglity waters roll, 

May heart endearing concord reign, 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

Far as the vast Atlantic pours 

Its loaded waves to human sight, 

There may thy starry, thy starry standard shine, 

The constellation of thy rights. 

Be thou for ever great, &c 

Let laureats sing their birth-day odes. 
Or how that death, like thunders, hurl'd ; 
'Tis ours the chaiter, the charter ours alone 
To sing the birth-day of a world. 

Bo thou for ever great, &o 
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Maj ages, as they rise, proclaim 

The glories of thy natal day ; 

And reetlesa Europe, Trora thy example leant 

To live, to rule, aud to obey. 

Be Ibou (oT ever great, &c. 



(JiesHcd liers from "The Little 
Corner of the World." For reasons which he knew not, their in- 
tercourse was suddenly suspendod, and for some time he believed 
his fair friend in obscurity and distrusa. Many years atlerwarda, 
however, he met her une.vpeciedly al Parin in the most affluent 
circumstances, mid married to Sir Robert Smith. The following 
bacopy of one of these poetical elTusions. 



FROM THE CASTLE IN AIR, 



THE LITTLE CORNER OF THE WORLD. 



In the region of clouds where llic whirlwinds arise, 

My ca»tle of (iincy wus built : 
The turrets rellected (be blue of the sitiea, 

And ihc wind:iws with sun-beajna were gilL 

The raiubow somciimes in its beautiful stale, 

Eniimell'd the miiiwiim around, 
And the ligures that Ihncy iu clouds can create, 

Suoplicd me with gardens and ground. 

I had grottos and fountains, and orange tree groves, 

I had all that enchantment has tnld ; 
I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their loves, 

I bad mountains of coral and gold. 

Bnt a stonn that I felt not, bad ri^en and roU'd, 

While rapt in a slumber I lay : 
And when I looiied out in tiic morning, behold! 

Ely castle was carried away. 
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It pass'd over rivers, and vallies, and groves 

The world it was all in my view — 
I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their loves, 

And often, full often of you. 

At length it came over a beautiful scene. 

That nature and silence had made : 
The place was but small — but 'twas sweetly serene, 

And chequered with sun-shine and shade. 

I gaz'd and I envied with painful good will, 
And grew tired of my seat in the air : 

When ail of a sudden my castle stood still, 
As if some attraction was there. 

Like a lark from the sky it came fluttering down. 

And placed me exactly in view — 
Wlicn who should I meet in this charming retreat 

This corner of cahmicss — but you. 

Delighted to find you in honour and ease, 

I felt no more sorrow nor pain ; 
And the wind coming fair, I ascended the breeze 

And went back with my castle aeain. 



SONG 

05 THE DEATH OF 

GENERAL WOLFE 



In a mouldering cave, where the wretched retreat, 

Britannia sat wfisted with care ; 
She mournM for her Wolfo, and cxclaim'd against fate. 

And gave herself up to despair. 
The walls of her cell she had sculptured around 

With the feats of her favourite son, 
And even the dust, as it lay on tlie ground, 

W^as engraved with some deeds he had done. 

The sire of the gods, from his chrystalline throne, 

Beheld the disconsolate dame. 
And, moved with her tears, he sent Mercury down, 

And these were the tidings that came : 
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Britannia, forbnar, not a sigh, or a tear, 
For thy Wolfe, so deaervedly loved ; 

Tour tears shall be changed into triumphs of joy, 
For Ihj' Wolfe is not dead but removed. 

The Bona of the east, the proud giants of old, 

Mavc crept from their darksome abodes. 
And this is Ihe news, as in heaven it >vas told. 

They were marching to war with Ihe gods. 
A council was held in the chambers of Jove, 

And this was their final decree. 
Thai Wolfe should be caiVA to the armies above, 

And the charge was entrusted to me. 

To the plains of Quebec with (he orders 1 flew, 

He begg'd for a moment's delay ; 
He cry'd, " Oh forbear, let me victory hear, 

" And then thy comma-iida I'll obey." 
With a darksome thick Itim I encompass'd his eyes, 

And bore him away in an urn ; 
Lest^lhe fondness he borp to his own native shore 

Should induce him again to return. 



LIBERTY TREE. 



Tune—" The Gods of the Greeks 



In a chariot of light, from the regions of day, 

The goddess of liberty came, 
Ten thousand celestials directed the way, 

And hither conducted the dame. 
A fair budding branch from the garden above 

Where millions with millions agree, 
She brought in her hand, as a pledge of her love, 

And the plant she named lAberty tree. 

The celestial exotic struck deep in the ground 

Like a native it dourish'd and bore ; 
The fame of its truiC drew the nations around 
> To seek out this peaceable shore 
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Unmindful of names or distinction they came, 

For freemen like brothers agree ; 
With one spirit endued, they one friendship pursued, 

And their temple was Liberty tree, 

III. 
Beneath this fair tree, like the patriarchs of old, 

Their bread in contentment they ate, 
Unvex'd with the troubles of silver or gold. 

The cares of the grand and the great. 
With timber and tar they Old England supplied. 

And supported her pow'r on the sea : 
Her battles they fought, without getting a groat, 

For the honour of Liberty tree. 

IV. 

But hear, ye swains ('tis a tale most profane,^ 

How all the tyrannical pow'rs. 
King, Commons, and Lords, are uniting amain. 

To cut down this guardian of ours. 
From the east to the west blow the trumpet to arms, 

Through the land let the sound of it flee ; 
Let the fur and the near, all unite with a cheer. 

In defence of our Liberty tree. 
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THOMAS PAINE. 

WRITTEN BY i PniESD. 



i 



Here mouldcTS in this dusk abode, 
One who to faith no liomage ahow'd : 
By moml law hia life he tried, 
While socin) duly was his guide, 
And |juro |<liiluDtliro|iy llio end . 
Ol'allhe did or could intend. ' 

Prayer he pronounced impiety, 
Vain prompter of divine decree : 
Tlial oft implores, witii erring zeal, 
For boons subversive of ila weal ; 
Yet he retained a grateful sense. 
Of bountiful oninipirtenco ; 
Nor blushed with reverence to own, 
That blessing gpranf; from God alone. 

Thus unappaiPd, he sunk to rest, 
To rise or lie as heaven thought best : 
Yet future hope he did not wave, 
Nor mercy for transgressions crave, 
The God who gave him life will save.* 

•THOHis pAinEwiubom aiTafifoii, in Enfrland, on ibe 29ih daj of Jumn^ 
lIST.aiidtlledBtNew-YoilL.anilwSiharjuiM, 1609, aged > Hole mtrKKmj-nm 
jeui uidlwv Doiilha. 
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THE WILL OF THOMAS PAINE. 



The last Will and Testament of me, the subscriber, Thomas 
Paine, reposing confidence in my Creator God, and in no other 
being, for I know of no other, nor believe in any other. I 
Thomas Paine, of the State of New- York, author of the work 
entitled Common Sense, written in Philadelphia, in 1775, and 
published in that city the beginning of January, 1776, which 
awoke America to a declaration of Independence on the fourth 
of July following, which was as fast as the work could spread 
through such an extensive country ; author also of the several 
numbers of the Jhnerican CrisiSy thirteen in all ; published occar 
sionally during the progress of the revolutionary war — the last 
is on the peace ; author also of Rights of Man, parts the first 
and second, written and published in London, in 1791 and 1792 ; 
author also of a work on rehgion, Age of Reason, part the first 
and second. N. B. I have a third part by me in manuscript, 
and an answer to the bishop of Llandaff; author also of a work, 
lately published, entitled Examination of the Passages in the Jyew 
Testament, Qiioted from the Old, and called Propheciesconcernins 
Jesus Chist, and shelving there are no Prophecies of any such 
Person ; author also of several other works not here enumerated, 
Dissertation on the First Principles of Government, — Decline and 
Fall of the English System of Finance — ^rarian Justice, &c. &c. 
make this my last Will and Testament, that is to say : I give 
and bequeath to my executors hereinafter appointed, Wdter 
Morton and Thomas Addis Emmet, thirty shares I hold in the 
New- York Phoenix Insurance Company, which cost me fourteen 
hundred and seventy dolllars, they are worth now upwards of 
fifleen hundred dollars, and all my moveable effects, and also 
the money that may be in my trunk or elsewhere at the time of 
my decease, paying thereout the expenses of my funeral, in 
TRUST as to the said shares, moveables, and money for Margaret 
Brazier Bonneville, of Paris, for her own sole and separate use, 
and at her own disposal, notwithstanding her coverture. As to 
my farm in New Rochelle, I give, devise, and bequeath the same 
to my said executors, Walter Morton and Thomas Addis Em- 
met, and to the survivor of them, his heirs and assigns forever, in 
TRUST nevertheless, to sell and dispose thereof, now in the occu- 
pation of Andrew A. Dean, beginning at the west end of the 
orchard, and running in a line with the laud sold to 

30 
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Coles, to the end of the farm, and to apply the money arising 
from such sale as hereinafter directed. I give to my friends 
Walter Morton, of the New York Phcenix Insurance Company, 
and Thomas Addis Emmet, Counsellor at Law, late of Ireland, 
two hundred dollars each, and one hundred dollars to Mrs. Palm- 
er, widow of Elihu Palmer, late of New- York, to be paid out 
of the money arising from said sale ; and I give the remainder 
of the money arising from that sale, one half thereof to Clio 
Rickman, of High or Upper Mary-le-Bone Street, London, and 
the other half to Nicholas Bonneville of Paris, husband of 
Margaret B. Bonneville, aforesaid : and as to the south part of 
the said farm, containing upwards of one hundred acres, in trust 
to fent out the same or otherwise put it to profit, as shall be 
found most adviseablc, and to pay the rents and profits thereof to 
the said Margaret B. Bonneville, in trust for her children, Ben- 
jamin Bonneville, and Thomas Bonneville their education and 
maintenance, until they come to the age of twenty-one years, in 
order that she may bring them well up, give them good and use- 
ful learning, and instruct them in their duty to God, and the 
practice of mora lit v, the rent of the land, or the interest of the 
money tor wliich it may be; sold, tis hcreinafler mentioned, to be 
employed in their education. And after the youngest of the said 
children shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, in 
further trust to convey the same to the said children, share and 
sliare alike, in fee simple. But if it shall be thought advisable 
by my executors and executrix, or the survivor or survivors of 
them, at any time before the youngest of the said children shall 
come of a^e, to sell and dispose of the said south side of the said 
farm, in that case I hereby authorize and empower my said ex- 
ecutors to sell and dispose of the same, and I direct that the 
money arising from such sale be put into stock, either in the 
United States Bank stock, or New York Phoenix Insurance 
Company stock, the interest or dividends thereof to be applied as 
is already directed for the education and maintenance of the said 
children, and the principal to be transferred to the said children^ 
or the survivor of them, on his or their coming of age. 1 know 
not if the society of people called Quakers admit a person to be 
buried in their burying ground, who docs not belong to their 
society, but if they do, or will admit me, 1 would prefer being 
buried there ; my father belonged to that profession, and I was 
partly brought up in it. But if it is not consistent with their 
rules to do this, I desire to be buried on my farm at New Ro- 
clielle. The place where I am to be buried, to be a square of 
twelve feet, to be enclosed with rows of trees, and a stone or 
post and rail fence, with a head stone with my name and age 
engraved upon it, author of Common sense. I nominate, consti- 
tute and appoint Walter Morton, of the New York Phoenix 
Insurance Company, and Thomas Addis Emmet, counsellor at 
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law, late of Ireland, and Margaret B. Bonneville, executors and 
executrix to this my last Will and Testament, requesting them 
tlie said Walter Morton and Thomas Addis Emmet, that they 
will give what assistance they conveniently can to Mrs. Bonne- 
ville, and see that the children be well brought up. Thus plac- 
ing confidence in their friendship, I herewith take my final leave 
of them and of the world. I have lived an honest and useful 
life to mankind ; my time has been spent in doing good, and I 
die in perfect composure and resignation to the will of my Crea- 
tor God. Dated this eighteenth day of January, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and nine ; and I have also signed my 
name to the other sheet of this Will in testimony of its being a 
part thereof 

THOMAS PAINE. [L. S J 
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PROFESSION OF FAITH 

OF 

A SAVOYARD vicar: 

EXTRACTED FROM EMILIUS ; OR, A TREATISE OF EDUCATION, 

By J. J. ROUSSEAU. 



The author introduces the principles and opinions of the Sa- 
voyard Vicar witli the tbiiowiiig preliminary remarks : 

I foresee !io\v much my readers will be surprised to find I have 
attended my pupil througiuut the whole tirst age of life, without 
once speaking to liim of religion. He hardly knows at fifteen 
years of age whether or not he ha?? a soul, and perhaps it will 
not be time to iiif »rnfi him of it when he is eighteen ; for, if he 
learns it too .so.)n, he runs a risk of never knowing it at all. 

If 1 were to design a picture of the most deplorable stupidity, 
I would draw a pedant teachinor children their catechism : and 

I o 

ft^cre 1 res'jhed to crack the brain of a child, I would oblige him 
to explain what lie said when he repeated his catechism. It may 
be objected, t!iut the greater part of the dogmas of Christianity 
being mysterious, to ex|-cu:t tlie hunian mind should be capable 
of conceiving them, is not so much to expect children should be 
men, but that man should l>o S'^mething more. To this I an- 
swer, hi the first place, that there are mysteries, which it is not 
only impossible lor mun to comorphend, but also to believe ; and 
I do not see wliat we get by tea'^hing them to children, unless it 
be to Icar.i tI:e.Mi b('*':::^s lotc]! Ijps. I will sav farther, that be- 
fore we a'.lmit r^'i i;»."s*e'ie-j, it is neress'iry lor us to comprehend, 
at least, tliat t!?ev are i :comv.rel'e'\si'>le, and children are not 
even capahle of this. At r,r\ aire w'len every thing is mysteri- 
ous, thee an' no su.:!'. ♦hi'^'gs j>r'>|)erly speaking, as mysteries. 

B'.Ucre in Go,/, aud fhoi^ shalf h" sarcfl. This dogma, misun- 
derstood, is the prinf'iple o^ snnguin?ir;' persecutirvn, and th^ 
cause of all lliosc futile ir»st ructions which have given a mortal 
blow to human reason, by accustoming it to be satisfied with 
words. 

To hnposo an obligation of believing, supposes the possibility 
of it. But though a child should profess the Christian religion, 

what can he believe ? He can believe only what he conceives, 

30=* 
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and he conceives so little of what is said to him, that if you tell 
him directly the contraiy, he adopts the latter dogma as readily 
as he did the former. The faith of children, and indeed of many 
grown persons, is merely an afiair of geography. Are they to 
be rewarded in heaven, hecause they were born at Rome, and 
not at Mecca ? One man is told that Mahomet was a prophet 
sent by God, and he accordingly says that Mahomet was a prophr 
et sent by God ; the other is told that Mahomet was an impos- 
tor, and he also in like manner says Mahomet was an impostor. 
Had these two persons only changed pinccs, each would also 
have changed his tone, and afiirmcd what he now denies. Can 
we infer from two disposition;^ so much alike, that one will go to 
heaven, and the other to hell ? When a child says he believes 
in God, it is not in God he believes, but in Peter or James, who 
tells him there is something which is called God : he believes in 
the manner of Euripides, when Jupiter was thus addressed in 
one of his tragedies ;* 

O Jupitfir! Though nothing I know of thee but thy name, 



All the di/Teroncc that I sec hero between me and my readers 
is that you tliink children of seven years of age capacitated to 
believe in God, and I do not think them capable of it even at fif- 
teen. ^Vhether I am right or wrong in this particular, it is not 
in itself an article ^f faitii, but oiily a simple observation in nat- 
ural historv. 

m 

Let us beware of divulging the truth to those who are incapa- 
ble of under.sUnding it : for this is tlie way to substitute error ia 
the room of it. It were better to have no idea of God at all, 
than to entertain those which are mean, fantastical, injurious, and 
unworthy a divine object ; it is a less crime to be ignorant of, 
than insult him. 1 had mucii rather says the amiable Plutarch, 
that people should believe there is no such person as Plutarch in 
the world, than that they should sav, he is unjust, envious, jeal- 
ous, and so tyrannical as to require of others what he has not 
loft them power to perfonn. 

The great evil of those preposterous images of the Deity, 
whioli we may trace in the minds of children, is, that they remain 
indelible during their wliole life ; and that when they are men, 
they have no better concejjtions of God than they had when they 
were children. Custom and prejudice triumph particularly in 
matters of roligion. But how shall we, who on all occasions 
pretend to shalie off its yoke ; we, who pay no regard to the au- 
tliurity of opinion ; who would teach our pupil nothing but what 
he might have learned himself, in any country ; in what religion 
shall we educate Emilius ? To what sect shall we unite the maiii 

* The trosYtly of Mcnnllppu?» which Jii first bofjan with this lino ; but tbcclamourE. 
qC ihe Atheniaas oUigcil Kuripij'j.-; afterwards u> iiltor iu — Plutarch, 
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6{ nature ? The answer appears to me very simple ; we shall 

unite him neither to one nor another ; but place him in a proper 

situation, and qualify him to make choice of that which the best 

use of his reason may induce him to adopt. 

Jntedo per ignes 
Suppoiitoa cineri doloso.* 

No matter ; my zeal and sincerity have hitherto stood me in tho 
stead of prudence. I hope these, my securities, will not forsake 
me in necessity. Fear not, readers, that I shall take any pre- 
cautions unworthy a friend to truth ; I shall never lose sight of 
my motto ; but certainly I may be permitted to distrust my own 
judgment. Instead of telling you what I think myself, I will 
give you the sentiments of a man of greater weight than I am. 
I answer for the veracity of the facts which are here related ; 
they really happened to the author of the paper I am going to 
transcribe. It is your business to see if any useful rellections 
may be drawn from it relative to the subject of which it treats. I 
neither propose the sentiments of myself or another, as a rule 
(or you, but only submit them to your examination. 

About thirty years ago, a young man, who had forsaken hi& 
own country, and rambled into Italy, found himself reduced to 
circumstances of great poverty and distress. He had been bred 
a Calvinist ; but, in consequence of his misconduct, and of be- 
ing unhappily a fugitive in a foreign country, without money or 
friends, he was induced to change his religion for the sake of 
subsistence. To this end he procured admittance into an house 
established for the reception of proselytes. Here, the instruc- 
tions he received concerning some controversial points, excited 
doubts he had not before entertained, and brought him first ac- 
quainted with the evil of the step he had taken. He was taught 
strange dogmas, and was eye-witness to stranger manners ; and 
to these he saw himself a destined victim. He now attempted to 
make his escape, but was prevented and more closely confined ; 
if he complained, he was punished for complaining ; and, lying 
at the mercy of his tyrannical oppressors, found himself treated 
as a criminal, because he could not without reluctance submit to 
be so. He had been doubtless entirely ruined, had it not been 
for the good offices of an honest ecclesiastic, who came to the 
hospital on some business, and with whom he found an opjwrtu- 
nity of a private conference. The good priest was himself poor, 
and stood in need of every one's assistance ; the oppressed prose- 
lyte, however, stood yet in greater need of him ; the former did not 
hesitate, therefore, to favour his escape, at the risk of making 
himself a powerful enemy. 

This good priest was naturally humane and compassionate, his 
own misfortunes had taught him to feel for those of others, nor 
had prosperity hardened his heart ; in a word, the maxims of true 

* I am tresidiDg upon fireg hid vanctec deccitfol asbcs.— >Ed. 
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wisdom and cor.sci(^us virtue, had confirmed the goodness of (iiii 
natural disposition, lie cordially embraced the young wanderer, 
provided him a lodging, and shared with him the slender meant^ 
of his own subsistence. Nor was this all ; he went still farther, 
giving him both instruction and consolation, in order to teach him 
that difficult art of supporting adversity with patienno. Could 
you believe, ^e sons of prejudice ! that a priest, and a priest in 
Italy too, could be capable of this. 

This honest ecclesiastic was a poor Savoyard, who, having in 
his younger days incurred the displeasure of his bishop, was 
obliged to pass the mountains, in order to seek that provision 
which was denied him in his own country. lie was noithtr de- 
ficient in literature nor undiirstauding ; his talents, therefore, to- 
gether with an engaging appearance, soon procured hiai prutec- 
tors, who recommended him to be tutor to a yc»ung man of 
qrality. He preferred poverty, however, to depcndauce ; and, 
b'.unij a stranger t'> the manners and behaviour of the great, ho 
remained hvi a sliort time in th;it situation. In quitting this ser- 
vice, nevertheless he did not lose the esteem of his patron ; and, . 
as he behaved with great prud(;nco, and was universally beloved, 
he llattored himself he sliould in time regain the good opinion of 
his bishop, and ol^ta.n si-mc liitlc benelice in the mountains,, 
where he hoped to spend the rest of his days. This was the 
heiolit of his ambition. 

Interested, by a natural propensity, in favour of tlic young fu- 
gitive, b»' e\;unin"'(l \{:vy carc'liily into his character and dispo- 
sition. In this examination, he saw tliat his misfortunes had al- 
ready d(>.bas(;d his h(?art \ that tlic shame and contempt to which 
\vj had been exj>osed, had depressed his courage, and that his 
disa;);>!HnU.u priile, cx -ivtMtv d into Liidi^nation, deduced from the 
injustice and .-nntlty of nmn';!nd. tlie depravity of human nature, 
a!id the eniplii.e^s of viriu'j. llv had observed religion made 
use of as a ma-k t') selx^-intere;!, and its worship as a cloak to 
hypocrisy. He had s('en the terms heaven and hell prostituted 
in tb'j stiMility of vahi disputes ; tlie joys of the one and pains 
of tlie ot':\er Ix'ii^g a.mexod to a more repetition of words. He 
had '^'oscrved t'ue suonine and priinilive Idea of the divinity dis- 
figured by the fan!.a.:tieal iniaginatio'.is of men ; and linding that, 
in ordcM' to believe hi God,* it was necessary to give up that un- 
derstanding lie ba'di bestowed on us, he held in tne saine disdain 
as wel' tlie sacred o!)jo(;t of our idle reveries, as those reveries 
th(^i:'.svl\cs. V-'ithout kno'vvhig any tiling of natural causes, or - 
giving himseb'' aiiy trouble to think about them, he had plunged 
himself into the most stupid ignorance, mixed with the most pro- 
foimd contempt for those who pretended to know more than him- 
self 

But I will continue to speak no longer in the third person, 
♦ That is, as represented by priestcraft.— Ed. 
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which is indeed a superfluous caution ; as you are ' .-iJo, 

my dear countrymen, that the unhappy fuijitive ! ii r .en 
speaking of is myself. I conceive mvself far en liT^j i .;i>ved 
from the irregularities of my youlJi to dure to avo- ■ • i- ^n a id 
think the hand which extricated nio fro:n thein, to • ' ii (!'-./'. v- 
ing my gratitude, for me not to d) it hmour, at the . • • i.a 
little shame. 

The most striking rircunistance of all, was to o • 1 1 frjc 

retired Hfe of my worihy master, virtur, without hyp- = Ini- 

manity without weakness, his convcrsi;li.')n alwavs • ■ ■ - = und 
simple, and his conduct ever conforMiahl'.- to liis " • • • I 
never found him trouhling himseh' wiii'ihor th'.» [)ors ■ \ list- 

ed went constantly to vespers ; whether tlu^y wont . en i to 
confession, or fasted on certain days of the w<ee'v : n. jiM I r rr 
know him impose on them any of those condition.s, wiiii- it .vhijh 
a man might perish for want, and have no hopes ol' voIjj',' l':tii\ 
the devout. 

Encouraged hy these observations, so far was I from aJie'-tiuff, 
in his presence, the forward zeal of a new proselyte, that I ro»k 
no pains to conceal my thoughts, nor did I ever remark- his he- 
ing scandalized at this Ireedom. Flence have I sometimes said 
to myself, lie certainly overlooks my indifference ior the new 
. mode of worship I have embraced, in consideration of th«i disre- 
gard which he sees I have for that in which I was c»du<ated ; as 
he finds my indifierence is not partial to either. As 1 lived with 
him in the greatest intimacy, I learned every day to respect him 
more and more ; and as he had entirely won my heart by so 
many acts of kindness, I waited with an impatient curiosity, to 
know the principles on which a life and conduct so singular and 
uniform could be founded. 

It was sometime, however, before this curiosity was satislied. 
Before he would disclose himself to his disciple, he endeavoured 
to cultivate those seeds of reason and goodness which ho had 
sown in his mind. 

In withdraw hig the gaudy veil of external appearances, and 
presenting to my view the real evils it covered, he taught me to 
lament the failings of my fellow-creatures, to sympathize with 
their miseries, and te pity instead of envying them. Moved to 
compassion for human frailties, from a deep sense of his own, he 
saw mankind, every where the victims either of their own vices 
or of those of others ; he saw the poor groan beneath the yoke 
of the rich, and the rich beneath that of their own prepossessions 
and prejudices. BeHeve me, said he, our mistaken notions of 
things are so far from concealing our misfortunes from our view, 
that they augment those evils, by rendering trifles of importance, 
and making us sensible of a thousand wants, which we shoukl 
never have known but from our prejudices. Peace of mind con- 
sists in a contempt for every thing that may disturb it. The man 
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who gives himself tho greatest concern ahout life, is he who en- 
joys it least ; and he who aspires the most earnestly after hap- 
piness is always the most miserable. 

Alas ! cried I, with all the bitterness of discontent, what a de- 
plorable picture do you present of human life ! If we may in- 
dulge ourselves in nothing, to what purpose are we born ? If 
we must despise even happiness itself, who is there can know 
what it is to be happy ? I know, replied the good priest, in a 
tone and manner that struck me. You ! said I, so little favoured 
by fortune ! so poor ! exiled ! persecuted ! can you he happy ? 
And if you are, what have you done to purchase happiness } My 
dear child, returned he, 1 will very readily tell you. As yoa j 
have freely confessed to me, 1 will do the same to you. I will 
disclose to you, said he, embracing me, all the sentiments of my 
heart. You shall see me, if not such as I really am, at least / 
such as I think myself to be ; and when you have heard my 
whole profession of faith, you will know why I think myself hap- 
py ; and, if you think as 1 do, what you have to do to become 
5t» lik»*\vise. But tliis profession is not to be made in a moment : 
it v.ill require some time to disclose to you my thoughts on tho 
situation of man, and t lie real value of human lii'e ; — we will take 
a proper opportunity i'or an hour's uninterrupted conversjition on 
this subject. 

As I expressed an earnest desire for such an opportunity, it 
was put olf only to the u<^xt morning. It was in suuinier-time, 
and \v^» rose at break of day ; wIkmi, taking nie out of town, he 
led n\o to the top of a li'ill, at tlic i'rvA of v.hicii ran the river Po, 
waterin;^ the fertile vales. That inunense chjiiu of mountains 
lilt; Alps, t<'ruiin;it('d the distant prospect. The rising sun had 
cast its orirnt rays over the gilded plains, and, by projecting tho 
long shadows t:f the trees, ilie liou..;es, and adjacen^ hills, describ- 
ed the most beautiful scene ever mortal eye beheld. One niij/ht 
have bevn tempted to think tlii»t nature had at this time displayed 
all its magniiicem*e, as a subject for our conversation. Here it 
was, that, after contemplating for a short time the surrounding 
obj^M'.ts in silence, my guide and benefactor thus began. 

Expect not either learned dt.'clamations or profound arguments; • 
I am no great philosopher, and I give myself little trouble wheth- 
er I ever shall be such or not. J3ut 1 perceive sometimes the 
glimmering of good-sense, and have always a regard to truth. 
1 will not enter into any disputation, or endeavour to refute you ; 
but only lay down my own sentiments in simplicity of heart : con- ; 
sidt your own, during this exposition ; this is all I require of you. 
If I am mi.staken, it is undesignedly ; which is sufficient to clear 
me of all criminal error ; and if you are in like manner unwitting- 
ly deceived, is of little consequence : if I am right, reason is 
common to both ; we are equally interested in listening to it i 
and why should you not think as I do. 
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I was born a poor peasant, destined by my situation to the 
business of husbandry ; it was thought, however, much more ad- 
viseable for me to learn to get my bread by the profession of a 
priest ; and means were found to give me a proper education. 
In this, most certainly, neither my parents nor I consulted what 
was really good, true, or useful for me to know ; but only that I 
should learn what was necessary to my ordination. I learned, 
therefore, what was required of me to learn, 1 said what was re- 
quired of me to say, and accordingly was made a priest.* I was 
not long, however, before I perceived too plainly, that, in laying 
myself under an obligation to be no longer a man, I had engag- 
ed for more than I could possibly perform. 

I was in that state of doubt and uncertainty, in which Descar- 
tes requires the mind to be involved in order to enable it to in- 
vestigate truth. This disposition of mind, however, is too dis- 
quieting to last long ; its duration being owing only to vice or 
indolence. My heart was not so corrupt as to seek such indul- 
gence ; and nothing preserves so well the habit of reflection, as 
to be more content with ourselves than with our fortune. 

I reflected, therefore, on the unhappy lot of mortals, alwavs 
floating on the ocean of human opinions, without compass or rud- 
der ; left to the mercy of their tempestuous passions, with no 
other guide than an unexperienced pilot ignorant of his course, 
as well as whence he came and whither he is going. I said often 
to myself ; I love the truth ; I seek, yet cannot find it ; let any 
one show it nie and I will readily embrace it ; Why doth it hide 
its charms from an heart formed to adore them } 

I have frequently experienced at times much greater evils ; 
and yet no part of my Ufe was ever so constantly disagreeable to 
me as that interval of scruples and anxiety. Running perpetual- 
ly from one doubt and uncertainty to another, all that I could de- 
duce from any long and painful meditation was incertitude, ob- 
scurity and contradiction ; as well with regard to my existence 
as my duty. 

>Vhat added further to my perplexity was, that being educated 
m a church whose authority being universally decisive, admits 
not of the least doubt ; in rejecting one point, I rejected in a 
manner all the rest ; and the impossibility of admitting so many 
absurd decisions, set me against those which were not so. In 
being told I must believe all, 1 was prevented from believing 
any thing, and I knew not where to stop. 

We have no standard with which to measure this immense 
machine ; we cannot calculate its various relations •, we neither 
know the first cause nor the final eflfects ; we are ignorant even 
of ourselves ; we neither know our own nature nor principle of 

*Tlus is the manner in which all priests, or ministcra of the go5>|iel,are made ; and 
when 8u ina<lc, they hcci>me in Uie eyes nf tlicir followers, pious, holy men, capable of 
cxiplaining the whole " mystery of godlineaa." Ed. 
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action ; nay, we hardly know whether man be a simple or a com* 
pound being ; impenetrable mysteries surround us on every 
side ; they extend beyond the region of sense : we imagine our- 
selves possessed of understanding to penetrate them, and we 
have only imagination. Every one strikes out a way of his own 
across this imaginary world ; but no one knows whether it will 
lead him to the point he aims at. We are yet desirous to pene- 
trate, to know every thing. The only thing we know not, is to 
remain ignorant of what it is impossible for us to know. We 
had much rather determine at random, and believe the thing 
which is not, than confess that none of us is capable of seeing 
the thing that is. Being ourselves but a small part of that great 
whole, whose Hmits surpass our' most extensive views, and con- 
cerning which its Creator leaves us to make our idle conjectures^ 
we are vain enough to decide what is that whole in itself, and 
what we are in relation to it. 

Taking a retrospect, then, of the several opinions, which had 
successively prevailed with me, from my infancy, I found that, 
although none of them were so evident as to produce immediate 
conviction, they had nevertheless different degress of probabil- 
ity, and that my innate sense of truth and falsehood, leaned 
more or less to each. On this first observation, proceeding to 
compare, impartially and without prejudice, these di/Terent opin- 
ions with each other, I found that the first and most common, 
was also the most simple and most rational ; and that it wanted 
nothing more, to secure universal suffrage, than the circumstance 
of having been last proposed. 

The love of truth, therefore, being all my philosophy, and my 
method of philosophizing the simple and easy rule of common 
sense, which dispensed with the vain subtilty of argumentation, 
I re-examined, by this rule, all the interesting knowledge I was 
possessed of ; resolved to admit, as evident, every thing to which 
1 could not, in the sincerity of my heart, refuse my assent ; to 
admit also, as true, all that appeared to have a necessary connec- 
tion with the former, and to leave every thing else as uncertain, 
without rejecting or admitting it, determined not to trouble my- 
self about clearing up any point which did not tend to utility in 
practice. 

But, afler all, who am I ? What right have I to judge of 
these things I And what is it that determines my conclusions ? 
If, subject to the impressions I receive, these are formed in di- 
rect consequence of those impressions, I trouble myself to no 
purpose in these investigations. It is necessary, therefore, to 
exajnine myself, to know what instruments arc made use of in 
guch researches, and how far I may confide in their use. 

[The vicar here goes into a long disquisition upon matter, 
cause of motion, spirit, freedom of the human will, &c. ; whicli, 
is omitted.] 
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I have done every thing in my power to arrive at truth ; but 
its force is elevated beyond my reach. If my faculties fail me, 
in what am I culpable ? It is necessary for truth to stoop to my 
capacity. 

The good priest spoke with some earnestness : he was moved, 
and I was also greatly afiected. I amagined myself attending to the 
divine Orpheus, singing his hymns, nnd teaching mankind the 
worship of the gods. A number of objections, however, to what 
he had said suggested themselves ; though I did not urge one, 
because they were less solid than perplexing ; and though not 
convinced, I was nevertheless persuaded he was in the right. 
In proportion as he spoke to me from the conviction of his own 
conscience, mine confirmed me in the truth of what he said. 

The sentiments you have been delivering, said I to him,, ap- 
pear newer to mc in what you profess yourself ignorant of, than 
in what you profess to believe. I see in the latter nearly that 
theism, or natural religion, which Christians afiect to confound 
with atheism and impiety, though in fact diametrically opposite. 
In the present situation of my mind, I find it difficult to adopt 
precisely your opinion, to be as wise as you ; to be at least, as 
sincere, however, I will consult my own conscience on these 
points. Is it not that internal sentiment which, according to 
your example, ought to be my conductor ; and you have your- 
Helf taught me, that, afler having imposed silence on it for a long 
time, it is not to be awakened again in a moment. 

I will treasure up your discourse in my heart, and meditate 
thereon. If when 1 have duly weighed it, I am as much con- 
vinced as you, I will trust you as my apostle, and will be your 
proselyte till death. Go on, however, to instruct me : you have 
only informed mc of half what I ought to know. Give me your 
thoughts of revelation, the scriptures, and those mysterious doc- 
trines, concerning which I have been in the dark from my infan- 
cy, without being able to conceive or believe them, and yet not 
knowing how cither to admit or reject them. 

Yes, my dear child, said he, I will proceed to tell you what I 
think farther : I meant not to open to you my heart by halves ; 
but the desire which you express to be informed in these partic- 
ulars was necessary to authorize me to be totally without reserve. 
I have hitherto told you nothing but what I thought might be 
useful to you, and in the truth of which I am most firmly per- 
suaded. The examination which I am now going to make, is 
very different ; presenting to my view nothing but perplexity, 
mysteriousness, and obscurity : I enter on it, therefore, with dis- 
trust and uncertainty. I almost tremble to determine about any 
thing ; and shall rather inform you, therefore, of my doubts than 
of my opinions. Were your own sentiments more confirmed, I 
should hesitate to acquaint you with mine ; but in your present 
sceptical situation, you would be a gainer by thinking as I do. 
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Let my discourse, however, carry with it no greater authority 
than of reason ; for J plainly confess myself ignorant, whether 
I am in the right or wrong. It is difficult indeed, in' all discus- 
sions, not to assume sometimes an affirmative tone : but remem- 
ber that all my affirmations, in treating these matters, are only 
so many rational doubts. I leave you to investigate the truth of 
them ; on my part, I can only promise to be sincere. 

You will And my exposition treat of nothing more than natural 
religion ; it is very strange that we should stand in need of any 
other ! By what means can I find out such necessity ? In what 
respect can I be culpable, for serving God agreeably to the dic- 
tates of the understanding he hath given me, — and the sentiments 
he hath implanted in my heart ? What purity of morals, — what 
system of faith useful to man, — or honorable to the Creator, can 
I deduce from any positive doctrines, that I cannot deduce as 
well without it, from a good use of my natural faculties ? Let 
any one show me what can be adjied, either for the glory of God, 
the good of society, or my own advantage, to the obligations we 
are laid under by nature ; let him show me what virtue can be 
produced from any new worship, which is not also the conse- 
quence of mine. The most sublime ideas of the Deity are in- 
culcated by reason alone. Take a view of the works of nature, 
listen to the voice within, and then tell me what God hath omit- 
ted to say to your sij^ht, your conscience, your understanding ? 
Where are the men who can tell us more of him than he thus tells 
us of himself ? Their revelations only debase the Deity, in as- 
cribing to him human passions. So far from giving us enlight- 
ened notions of the supreme Being, their particular tenets, in my 
opuiion, give us the most obscure and confused ideas. To the 
inconceivable mysteries by which the Deity is hid from our view, 
they add the most absurd contradictions. They serve to make 
man proud, persecuting, and cruel : instead of establishing peace 
on earth, they bring fire and sword. I ask myself to what good 
purpose tends all this, without being able to resolve the question. 
Artificial religion presents to my view only the wickedness and 
miseries of mankind. 

I am told, indeed, that revelation is necessary to teach man- 
kind the manner in which God would be served ; as a .proof of 
this, they bring the diversity of whimsical modes of worship 
which prevail in the world ; and that without remarking that this ■ 
very diversity arises from the whim of adopting revelations.— 
Ever since men have taken it into their heads to make the Deity 
speak, every people make him speak, in their own way and say 
what they like best. Had they listened only to what the Deity 
hath said to their hearts, there would have been but one religion 
on earth. 

It is necessary that the worship of dod should be uniform ; 
I would have it so. But is this a point so very important, that 'J 
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the whnle apparatus of divine power was necessary to establish 
it ? Let us not confound the ceremonials of religion with reli- 
ligion itself. The worship of God demands that of the heart ; 
and this when it is sincere, is ever uniform. 

Men must entertain very ridiculous notions of the Deity, in- 
deed, if they imagine he can interest himself in the gown or cas- 
sock of a priest, in the order of words he pronounces, or in the 
gestures and genuflections he makes at the altar. 

I did not set out at first with these reflections. Hurried on by 
the prejudices of education, and that dangerous self-conceit, 
which ever elates mankind above their sphere, as I could not 
raise my feeble conceptions to the supreme Being, I endeavoured 
to debase him to my ideas. Thus I connected relations infinitely 
distant from each other, comparing the incomprehensible nature 
of the Deity with my own. I require still farther a more imme- 
diate communication with the Divinity, and more particular in- 
structions concerning his will : not content with reducing God 
to a similitude with man, I wanted to be farther distinguished by 
his favour, and to enjoy supernatural lights : I longed for an ex- 
clusive and peculiar privilege of adoration, and that God should 
have revealed to me what he had kept secret from others, or 
that others should not understand his revelations so well as my- 
self 

Looking on the point at which I was arrived, as that whence 
all believers set out, in order to reach an enlightened mode of 
worship, I regarded natural religion only as the elements of all 
religion. I took a survey of that variety of sects which are 
scattered over the face of the earth, and who mutually accuse 
each other of falsehood and error : I asked which of them was 
in the right ? Every one of them in tht'ir turns answered theirs, 
I and my partizans only think truly ; all the rest arc mistaken. 
Bid how do you know that your sect is in the ri*>:ht ? Because God 
hath declared so. And who tells ijou God haih declared so ? My 
spiritual guide, who knows it well. JNIy pastor tolls me to believe 
.so and so, and accordingly 1 believe it : he assures me that ev- 
eiy one whc says to the contrary, speaks falsely ; and therefore, 
I listen to nobody who controverts his doctrine.* 

* " All of them," sap a good, and learned priest, " do in eflect assume to them- 
selves that declaration of the apostle, not of men, neither by man,nor of any otf^ 
er creature, but of God." Gal. i. 1, 12. 

" Rut if we lay aside all flattery and diiiguise, and eytaak freely to the point, there 
will be found very little or nothing at the bottom of all these mighty l)oastings. For, 
wlhitevcr man may say or think to the contrary-, it is manitcst that all sorts of reli- 
gion are handed down and roceive<l bv htunan niethods. — ^This seems to be sufficient^ 
plain ; first, from die manner of rerigion's getting ground in tl»e world ; and that 
whedier we rcg-ard tlie first general planfiiiff' of any persuasion, or tlie method of its 
gaining now upon private persons. For wiience is the daily increase of any sect % 
J)oes not the nation to which we belong, the country where we dwell, nay, the town 
pr the family in which we were bom, commonly give ua our religion ; we take that 
which is the growth of the soil ; and whatever we were born in the midst of, and bred 
lip to, that profession wc still keep. We are circumcised or baptised, Jews or Chris- 
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How, thought I, is not the truth every where the same? Is it 
possible tliiit what is true with one person can be liilse with an- 
other? It' tli(^ method taken by him who is in tlie right, and by 
him wlio is in the wrong be the siune, what merit or demerit hath 
tlie one more than the other? Their choice is the effect of ac- 
cident, and to impute it to them is unjust : It is to reward or pun- 
»sh tht.in for being born in this or that country. To say that the 
Deiry can judge us in this manner, is the highest impeachment 
of Ids justi«'(!. 

Nov/, oitJuT all religions are good and agreeable to God, or if 
there be one which he dictated to man, an<l will punish him for 
rejecting, licf hath certainly distinguished it by manifest signs and 
tokens, as tlie only true one. These signs are common to all 
times and places, and are equally obvious to all mankind, to the 
young and old, the learned and ignorant, to l^uropeans, Indians, 
Africans and savages, if tlieie be only one religion in the 
world that can prevent oursuliering eternal damnation, and there 
be on any part of the earth a single mortal who is sincere and is 
not convinced by its evidence, the Gud of that religion must be 
the iiio'it iniquitous and cruel of tyrants. Would we seek the 
truth, tii'.'n-'tore, in sincerity, we must lay no stress on the place 
and rircuni>iance of our birth, nor on the authoritvof fathers find 
teachers ; but appeal to the dictates ol' rc^ason and conscience 
concernini'- everv thiuix that is taught us i.'i our youth. It is to 
no purpose; to bid me subject my reason to tht» truth of things 
which it is incaoacitated to iudire ; the nro.n who would im- 
l>»se on n\f^ a fals«'hood, may bid nie do Ihe same : it is necessa- 
ry, thert'll.re, I should employ my reason even to know when it 
oiight to submit. 

All the thcvlogy I mn myself cjpaMt* of ac(iniring, by taking 
A prospect of the universe, iuu! by tiu^ pr(»j)cr use (>f my ficul- 
tics, is con'incd to what ! have laid down al)(»ve. To know more, 
wc must have recourse to extraordinary means. Theso means 
cannot depend on the authority ofincji : for all uk n being of the 
same snecies witli myself, whatever another c«'ui l>v natural 
means come to the knovvledi^j^ of, i can do the same ; and an- 
other man is as liable to be deceived as i jun : and if I believe, 
therefore, what he says, it is not because he says it, but because 
he proves it. The testimou}'^ of mankind, thereibre, is at the 

tians, or Maljoineiiuis, before we cjin be sensible that wc are men ; so that religion is 
not the generality of people's choice, but their fate ; not so nuich their own act and 
deed, as the act of others for and upon them. — Were religion our own free choice, 
and the result of our own judgitient, the life and manners <»f men couM not he at bo 
vast a distance and manifest disagreement from their prinoipl«;s ; nor could they, np- 
on every slijjht and common occasiun, act so directly coutiary U) the; ulmle tenor and 
design of their religion." Charron of Wisdom, book W' chap, o. The English 
translator ol/serves, that the foregoing passage is taken from Di. Stanhope's transla- 
tion of Charron. Sec the Doctor's excellent note on that passjige., vol. 2, page 110. 

It is ver}- probable, that tlie sincere profession of faidi of tliw virtuous theologian 
of Condom, was not vcrv different from tliat of die vicar of Savoy. 
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bottom of that of my reason, and adds nothing to the natural 
meaus God hath given me for the discuvery of the truth. 

V/hat then can even the apoitlc of truth liave to tell me, of 
which I am not still to judge ? But God himself hulk spoken : 
linten to the voice of revelation. That indeed, is another thing. 
Crod hath spoken 1 This is saying a great deal ; but to whom 
hath he spoken ? He hnih spoh-cn to man. How comes it then 
that I heard nothing of it ? i/j h.<i!!i appointed olkers to teach you 
his word. I understand you : there are certain men who. are to 
tell me what God hath suid. 1 iii:d much rathor Ijave heard it 
from himself; this, had he so pleased, he could easily have done ; 
and I should then have run no risk of deception. Will it be 
said I am secured from that, by his manifesting the mission of 
his messengers by miracle ? IVhere are those miracles to be 
seen ? Are they related only in the hook.^ ? Pray, who wrote 
these books r — iMen. — Who were witnesses to these miracles ? 
Men. — Always human testimony ! It is always men that tell me 
what other men h:ive told them. Wliat a number of these are con- 
stantly between me and the Deity ! We are always reduced to 
the necessity of examining, comparing and verifying such evi- 
dence. 0, that God had df^i.<Tued to have saved me all this 
trouble ! should I have served him with a less willing heart ? 

Consider, my irierid, in what a terrible discussion I am already 
engaged ; what inmiense eruditii>n 1 stand in need of, to recur 
back to tlie earliest antirpiity : to examine, to weigh, to confront 
prophecies, levfialion*?, t:icts, with all the monuments of faith 
tiiat have made ineir appearance ut all the countries of the world ; 
to asertain their ti;r:e, place, authors, and occasions. How great 
the critical sagJicity whicii is requisite to enable me to distinguish 
between i)ieces th:it are s!ijM)ositions. and those which are authen- 
tic ; to C'.mptirc (^!>ioctif)Us with their replies, trandations with 
their originals ; i.> judge of the impartiality of witnesses, of their 
good sense, of tlieir capacity ; to know if nothing be suppressed 
or added to their teshiuony, if nothing be changed, transposed or 
falsiiied ; to ohviate tln^ contriuliction that remain, to judge what 
weijifht we ought to ascribe to the silence of our opponents, in re- 
gard to facts ailedgcii ap:ainst them ; to discover whether s»uch 
aile^rations were known to them : whether they did not disdain 
them too much to make any reply ; whether books were common 
enough for ours to reach them : or «f we were honest enough to 
let them have a free circulation among us ; and to leave their 
strongest objections in full force. 

Again, supposing all these monuments ackowledged to be in- 
conteslible, we mu^'t proceed to examine the proofs of the mission 
of their authors : it would be necessary for us to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the laws of chance, and the doctrine of probabili- 
ties, to judge what prediction could not be accomplished without 
a muracle \ to know the genius of the original lauguares, in or- 

31* 
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der to distinguish what is predicliye in these languages, and 
what is only figurative. It would be requisite for us to knoir 
what fiictg ore agreeable to the estabHahed order of nature and 
what are not so ; to be able to say how far an artful man may 
not fascinate the eyes of the simple, and even astonish the moat 
enliglitcned apectatorn ; to know of nhol kind a miracle should 
be, luid the authcnlicity it ought to bear, not only to claim our 
belief, but to make it crimina] to doubt it ; to compare the proofs 
of foisc and true mirocles, and discover (he certain means of dis- 
tinguishing thcin ; and alter all to tell why the Deity should 
choose, in order to confirm the f rufli of his word, to make use of 
means which themselves require so much confirmation, aa if he 
took delight in playing upon the credulity of mankind, and had 
purposely avoided the direct nieona to purauade them. 

Suppose that the divine Majesty had really condescended to ; 
make man the organ of promulgating its sacred will ; is it reaaol^' j 
able, is it Just, to require all mankind to obey the voice of such 
aininiBtcr,without his making himselfknowntobcsucb ? Where ' 
is the equity or propriety in furnishing him, for universal cre- 
dential?, with only a fe«' particular tokens displayed before a 
handful of obscure persons, and of which the rest of mankind 
kuow nothing but by hrurf=ny ? In every country in the world, 
if we should believe all the prodifiies to be true which the com- 
mon people, and the ignnrant, affirm to have seen, every sect 
would be in the tight, there would be more miraculous events than 
natural ones ; and the greatest miracle of all would be to find 
that no miracles had liappt^ned whore fanaticism had been per- 
secuted. The supreme Being is best displayed by the fixed and 
unalterable order of nature ; if there should happen many ex- 
ceptions to such general laws, I should no longer know what to 
think ; and, for my own part, T must confess 1 believe too much 
in God to believe so many miracles so IHtle worthy of him. 

What if a man should come and harangue us in the following 
manner : " I come, ye mortals, to announce to you the will of 
the most high ; acknowledge in my voice that of him who sent 
me. I command the sun to move backwards, the stars to change 
their places, tlic mountains to disappear, the waves to remain filled 
on high, and the earth to wear a different aspect." Who would 
not, at the sight of such miracles, immediately attribute them to 
the author of nature ? Nature is not obedient to impostors ; 
their miracles are always pertbrmcd in the highways, in the 
fields, or in apartments where they are displayea before a small 
number of spectators, previou.-ily disposed to believe every thing 
thev see. Who is there will venture to determine how many eye 
Witnesses arc neecssarv to render ;i miracle worthy of credit ? 
If the miracles intended to prove the truth of j'our doctrine, 
stand themselves in need of proof, of what use are they f There 
might as well be none performed at all. 
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The most important examination, afler all, remains to be made 
into the truth of the doctrines delivered ; for as those who say 
that God is pleased to work these miracles, pretend that the devil 
sometimes imitates them, we are not a jot nearer than before, 
though such miracles should be ever so well attested. As the 
magicians of Pharaoh worked the same miracles, even in the 
presence of Moses, as he himself performed by the express com- 
mand of God, why might not they, in his absence, from the SEune 
proofs, pretend to the same authority ? Thus ailer proving the 
truth of the doctrine by the miracle, you are reduced to prove 
the truth of the miracle by that of the doctrine,* lest the works 
of the devil should be mistaken for those of the Lord. What 
think you of this alternative ? 

The doctrines coming from God, ought to bear the sacred 
characters of the divinity ; and should not only clear up those 
confused ideas which enlightened reason excites in the mind ; 
but should also furnish us with a system of religion and morals, 
agreeably to those attributes by which only we form a concep- 
tion of his essence. If then they teach us only absurdities, if 
they inspire us with sentiments of aversion for our fellow crea- 
tures, and fear for ourselves ; if they describe the Deity as a 
vindictive, partial, jealous and angry being ; as a god of war 
and battles, always ready to thunder and destroy : always threat- 
ening slaughter and revenge, and even boasting of punishing the 
innocent, my heart cannot be incited to love such a Deity, and I 
shall take care how I give up my natural religion to embrace 
such doctrines. Your God is not mine, I should say to profes- 
sors of such a religion. A being, who began his dispensations 
with partially selecting one people, and proscribing the rest of 
mankind, is not the common father of the human race ; a being, 
who destines to eternal punishment the greatest part of his crea- 
tures, is not the good and merciful God who is pointed out by 
my reason. 

* This is expressly mentioned in many places in scripture, particnlarly in Deuter- 
onomy, chap. xiii. where it is said, that, if a prophet, teaching the worship of Strang 
gods, conlirni his discourse by signs and wonders, and what he foretells comes really 
tu pass, so far from paying any regard to his mission, the people ishould stone him to 
death. When the Pagans, therefore, put tlic apostles to death, for preaching up to 
tliem the worship of a strange God, proving their divine mission by prophecies and 
miracles, I see not what could be objected to them, which they might not with equal 
justice ha\e retorted upon uh. IVow, what is to be done in this case 1 there is but one 
step to be tjiken, to recur to reason, and l(;ave miracles to tliemselves : better indeed 
liad if. lM»en never to have had recourse to tiiem, nor to have perplexed good sense 
with such a number of subtile distinctions. What do I talk of subtile distmctions in 
Chrisiianity ! if there are such, our Saviour was in the wron*j surely to promise the 
kin" lorn of heaven U) the weak and simple ! how came he to begin his fine discourse 
on the mount, with blwsing the poor in spirit, if it requires so much ingenuity to com- 
pri'hrnd and l)elieve his doctrines 1 when you prove that I ought to subject n'ly reason 
lo iiiti dictates, it in verj- well ; but to prove that, you must render them intelligible to 
my nnlcrsianrling ; you must adapt your arguments to the poverty of my genius, or I 
shall not acknowledge you to 1)6 tlie time dLsciple of your master, or think it is hia 
doctihies which you would incukate. 
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With regard to articles of faith, my reason tcHs me, they 
sbould be clear, ]iers|)icuou!9, and evident. If natural religion 
bo insufficient, it is owing to (he obscurity in which it oeceBsa- 
rily leaves those sublime truths it professes to teach ; it is the 
business of revelation to exhibit them to the mind in a more clear 
and sensible manner ; to adapt them to his understanding, and 
to enable him to conceive, in order that he may be capable of 
believing them. True faith is assured and confirmed by the 
understanding ; the best of all religions is undoubtedly the clear- 
est : that which is clouded with mysteries and contradictions, the 
worship that U to be taught by preaching, teaches me by that 
very circumstance to distrust it. The God whuni I adore is not 
the God of darkness ; lie bath not given me an understanding to 
forbid me the use of it. To bid me give up my reason is to 
insult the author of it. The minister of truth doth not tyrannise 
over my understanding, he enlightens it. 

We have set aside all human authority, and without it I can- 
not SCR how one man can convince another, by preaching to hiin 
on unreasonable ilm^trine. Let us sujipose two persons engaged 
in adi»|)ulc on tliis head, and sec how tlicy will express them- 
selves ill the language goneridly made use of on such occasions. 

DoOMATisT. — Your reason tcll^ you that the whole is greater 
than part ; but I tell you, from God, that a pari is greater than 
the whole. 

Rationalist. — And who are you, that dare to tell me God 
contradicts himself f lu whom shall I rather believe ? In him 
who instructs me, by means of reason, in the knowledge of eter- 
nal frutlis ; or in y:iu who would impose on me, in his name, tlie 
greatest absurdity ? 

D. — In ine, for my in ft ructions are more positive ; and 1 will 
prove to you inconlcMibly, that he liath sent me. 

It. — How ! will you prove that God hath sent you to depose 
against himself ? What sort of proofs can you bring to convince ■ 
me, is it more certain that God sjicaks by your mouth than by 
the understand iiig he hath given me P 

D. — The understanding he hath given you ! ridiculous and 
contemptible man ! you talk as if you were the first infidel who 
ever was misled by an understanding depraved by sin. 

R. — Nor may you, man of God ! be the first knave whose 
impudence hath been the only proof lie could give of his divine 
mission. 

D. — IIow ! can pliilosopliors be thus abusive .' 

R. — Sometimes, when saints set tiiem the example. 

D — Oh ! but I am autJiorised to abuse you, I speak on (he 
part of God Almighty. 

R. — It would not be improper, however, to produce your cre- 
dentials before you assume your privileges. 
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D. — ily credentials are eufficientl; antheaticatcd. Bottihea- 
n and earth are mtnesBea in my favour. Attend, I pray you, 
my arguments. 

" — ArguBientB I why you do not surely prelend to any I to 
ne that my reason is fallacious, is to refute whatever it may 
D your favour. Wlioever refuses to abide by the dif.talea 
ason, ought to be able to convioce without tnaking use of 
1^ Fot supposing that in the course of your argumentH you 
^ ivince me, how shall 1 know whether it be not through the 
acy of reason, depraved by sin, and I acquiesce in what you 
rm ? Besides, what proof, what demonstration ean you ever 
^ploy more evident than the axiom which destroys it ? it is full 
'-credible that a just syllogism should be false, as that a part ia 
^Bater than the whole. 
KD. — What a difference ! my proofs admit of no reply ; they 
"a supernatural kind. 

—Supernatural ! What is the meacbg of that term ? I ilos 
it understand it. 

—Contraventions of the order of nature, prophecies, uitu- 
Hee and prodigies of every kind. 
T R.t— Prodigies aud miracles ! I have never seen any of these 

*"'D. — No matter ; others have seen them for you ; we can 
'*ing clouds of witnesses — the testimony of whole nations. 

R. — The testimony of what uations ! Is this a proof of the 
(supBrnaturd kind ? 

— No. But when it is unanimous, it is incontesfihle. 
—There is nothing more inconteatible than the dictates of 
n ; nor can the testimony of all mankind prove llio truth of 

i absurdity. Let us see some of your supernatural proofs 

en, as the attestation of men is not so. 

D.— Infidel wretch ! It is p)aio the grace of God doth not 
speak to thy understanding. 

R. — ^Vhose fault is that ? not mine ~, for according to you', 

13 necessary to be enlightened by grace to know bow to ask foe 
a. Begin then, and speak to me iu its siead, 

D. — ^Is not this what I am doing ? but you will not hew me ; 
what do you say to prophecies ? 

R. — As to prophecies ; I say, in the first pbce, i have heanl 
a.^ few ef them as I have seen miracle. And in the second, I 
sny that no prophecy bears any weight with me. 

D. — Thou disciple of &alan ! And why b»vc proplievies no 
ve'-ght with you ? 

R( — Because, to give them such weight, re^uirestliree tilings j. 
> the concurrence of which is impossible. These arci that I should, 
is ibe Grst place, bs a witness to the delivery of the proplmr^ ; 
nfttt tliat I shordd be wimfleti nlso to th<t cveul j lastly, that il 
«hoi^ Be cicnrly demonstratsd to ma that such event could not 
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have tbllowed by accidenl : for thougt a prophccj wert o 
cise, cteair, >>ni] determinate aa an axicim oCgvow^try ; yet aa thafl 
pefipicuity oi'a prediution, made at random, does tiQl render tho] 
accomplisltment of it impaaeiblE, that accompliahineut, when i 
happens, proves nothing in fact coiicerDing'fho farckuowledge of J 
him who preiiicled it, 4 

You see, therefore, to what your protended supernatural protif),' i 

yniir miratks, and your prophecies reduce lis ; to the fcjiyj 

ofbeUtiving theni sU an the credit oE' others, and of'submitui 
the authority of God, speaking to our reaagn, to that of man. I. 
those eternal truths, of which iny undctstanding forrn^ the strong^ 
est uoucupliona, can possibly he falso, lean havfi no hopis o 
ever arriving at certitude ; and so far from being capable of b 
iug oasurod that you speak to mo from God, I cannol even I 
aasured nt' his existence. 

Vou see uiy child, how many difficulties must be removed b 
ffiru our disputants can agree ; nor are these ail. Among i 
ma«y different reHgion*, each of which prescribes and e."£c!ude« 
the other, one only must be true, if indeed there be such, a o 
among them oil. Now, to discover which this is, it is not enougU 
\n esaminc that one ; it is necessary to examine ihem tdl, fts wd 
ehonid not, on any occasion whatever, condemn wiUiluts hear^ 
ing.' It is necesf^ary (o compare objections with proofs, end ti 
know what each objects to in the rest, aa well as what the otkenij 
have to offer in their defence. The more clearly any sentimeis 
<ir opinion apiwara demonstrated, the more narrowly it behov^ 
tis to inquire, whi4 ure the reasons which prevent its opp6B^~ 
from aubewyjijig to it. We muBt he very Bimjile, indee^,V 
think an altenlion to the theologista of our own party aufficl^ 
to instruct us in what our adversaries have to ofier. Where soa 
we find divines, of any persuasion, perfectly candid and honest J 
Do they wrt all begin to weaken the arguments of their opponbntg 
before they proceed to reflile Ihem ? Each is the oracle of hii 
party, and muHes a great figure among his partizans, with 9n<s| 
proofs as would exjiose him to ridicule among thoseof adiflereiL 
persuasion. Are you desirous of gaming information fVom boi^iy 
What a hind of erudition will not this require 1 How many lag 
giiages must you learn ! How many libraries must you turd 
over ' And who is to direct you in the choice of books ? Therlj 
are hardly to be found m any one country, the bea 
contrary side of the question, and still less is it to be expec-tej 
we sboidd find books on all sides. The writings of the adreR) 

• PliHordi nrlada ihnl ihe jwica, among nlhcr idle paradoisa, oMimaioefl tl 
«!» orcontnidliiorjropiiiiaus, iL was DBetnae W benr the nf gumenu of baih pfti 
6ri«ay thOT.oiiher Ibsfirat wrilorbaa ptuvedbii pfopMiiic— " u. u„ ~,. 
bu pnived II, -M IB aud Ihal is n»|iur«I, md Ihe advene pi 
ed; ifhahaanu[|iruteil i[, he iainthe W"-" -"-' -"■J" *- 
imj- of religjoiiiBU in gcourtil, they mrill lii 
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and absent party, where they even found, would be very easily 
refuted. The absent are always in the wrong ; and the most 
weak and insufficient arguments, laid down with a confident as- 
surance, easily efface the most sensible and valid, when exposed 
with contempt. Add to all this, that nothing is more fallacious 
than books, nor exhibit less faithfully the sentiments of their wri- 
ters. The judgment which you formed, for instance, of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, from the treatise of Bossuet, was very 
different firom that which you acquired by residing among us. 
You have seen that the doctrines we maintain in our controver- 
sies with the protestants, arc not those which are taught the 
common people, and that Bossuet's book by no nleans resembles 
the instructions delivered from the pulpit. To form a proper 
judgment of any religion, we are not to deduce its tenets from 
the books of its professors ; we must go and learn it among tUe 
people. Each sect have their peculiar traditions, their customs, 
and modes of acceptation, which constitute the peculiar' mode of 
their faith *, all which should be taken into consideration when 
we form a judgment of their religion. 

How many considerable nations are there, who print no books 
of their own, and read none of ours ! How are they to judge of 
our opinions, or we of theirs ? We laugh at them, they despise 
us ; and though our travellers have turned them into ridicule, 
they need only to travel among us, to ridicule us in their turn. 
In what country, are there not to be found men of sense and 
sincerity, friends of truth, who require only to know, in order to 
embrace it ? And yet every one imagines truth confined to his 
own particular system, and thinks the religion of all other nations 
in the world absurd ; these foreign modes, therefore cannot be 
in reality so very absurd as they appear, or the apparant reason- 
ableness of ours is less real. 

We have three principal religions in Europe. One admits on- 
ly of one revelation, another of two, and the third of three. 
Each holds the other in detestation, anathematizes its professors, 
accuses them of ignorance, obstinacy and falsehood. What im- 
partial person will presume to decide between them, without hav- 
ing lirst examined their proofs and heard their reasons ^ That 
which admits only of one revelation is the most ancient, and seems 
the least disputable ; that which admits of three is the most mod- 
ern, and seems to be the most consistent ; that which admits of 
two, and rejects the third, may possibly be the best ; but it has 
certainly every prepossession against it : its inconsistency stares 
one full in the face. 

In all these three revelations, the sacred books are written in 
languages unknown to the people who believe in them. The 
Jews no longer understand Hebrew ; the Christians neither Greek 
nor Hebrew ^ the Turks and Persians understand no Arabic ; 
and even the modern Arabs themselves speak not tho language 
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of Mahomet. la not Ellis a. very simple manner of iugtruclt'ii^ 
mankind, liy talking to them always in a. i:uiguage which they .1 > 
not compreheud? Itut these books, it will he said, ate tran>^!i 
ed; a mighty pretty answer! Who ciin ossuie me tliey ate 
traoalated faithfully, or that it is even possible they iihould ije eo^ 
Who can give me a siUncient reason why God, when he hath o- 
mind to speak to niankuid, should stand in need of an interpret- 
er ? 

I can never conceive, that what every man is indispensably 
obliged to know, can be shut up in these books ; or that he who 
is incapacitated (o understand them, or the persons who CKploiii 
them, will be punished fur involuntary ignorance. But we are 
always plaguing ourselves with books. Uhat a frenzy! Because 
Europe in lull of books, the Europeans conceive them to he in- 
tltspeuaable, without reHecting that throe fourths of the world 
knew .nothing at all about thorn. Are not all books written by 
men? How greatly, therefote, must man have stood in need of 
them, to instruct him in hie duty ; and by what means did he 
come to the knowledge of such duties, before books were writ- 
ten r Either ho must have acquired such knowledge himself, or 
it must have been totiilly dispensed with. 

We Roman Catholics, make a great noise about the authority 
of the church : hut what do we gain by it, if it requires as many 
proofs to establish this authority as other sects require immedi- 
ately to establish their doctrines? The church determines that 
the church hath a riglit to determine. Is not this a special proof 
of its authority ? And yet depart from this, and we enter into 
endless discussions. 

Do you know many Christians, who have token the pains to 
examine carefully into what the Jews have alledged against us? 
If there are a few who know sometliing of them, it is from what 
thoy have met with in the writings of Christiana : a very pretty 
maimer truly of instructing themselves in the arguments of their 
opponents! But what can be done? If any one should dare to 
publish among us such books as openly espouse the cause of Ju- 
daism, we should punish the author, the editor, and the booksel- 
ler.* This policy is very convenient, and very sure to make us 
always in the right. We can refute at pleasure those who aro 
afraid to speak. 

Tliose among ua, also, who have an opportunity to conversB 
with the Jews, have but little advantage. These unhappy peo- 
ple know they lie at our mercy ; the tyranny we exercise over 

* Among a itiouEinil knnwn iimaocH, ihe talloning stands in i» need of com- 
toeat. The CatJiolic divinea of Ihe tixieenth ceniurr having coDdemiied all the Jew- 
iih bookg, wiUiDut exce|)liun, to be burned, a learned and iUuBtriouB dieolooue. fho 
wai coQKiliid on iliat occaiion, liad very nigh invoiveJ himself jn njin, by btiag 
■ini^]; or opinion thai mdi of iheia inighc be preserved at did not lekle to Qirii-i 
ijaniq', or ireated ot matlen foreign to religion. 
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them, renders them justly timid and reserved ; they know how 
far cruelty and injustice are compatible with Christian charity : 
what, therefore, can they venture to say to us, without running 
the risk of incurring the charge of blasphemy ? Avarice in- 
spires us with zeal, and they are too rich not to be ever in the 
wrong. 

The most sensible and learned among them are the most cir- 
cumspect and reserved. We make a convert, perhaps of some 
wretched hireUng, to calumniate his sect ; set a parcel of pitiful 
brokers disputing, who give up the point merely to gratify us ; 
but while we triumph over the ignorance or meanness of such 
wretched opponents, the learned among them smile in contemp- 
tuous silence at our folly. 

But do you think that in places where they might write and 
speak securely, we should have so much the advantage of them ? 
Among the doctors of the Sorbonne, it is as clear as day-light, 
that the predictions concerning the Messiah relate to Jesus Christ. 
Among the Rabbins at Amsterdam, it is just as evident they have 
no relation to him. I shall never believe that I have acquired a 
sulHcient acquaintance with the arguments of the Jews, till they 
oomposo a free and independent state, and have their schools 
and universities, where they may talk and discourse with fredom 
and impunity. Till then, we can never truly know what they 
have to say. 

At Constantinople, the Turks make known their reasons, and 
we durst not publish ours : there it is our turn to submit. If 
the Turks require of us to pay to Mahomet, in whom wc do not 
believe, the same respect which we require the Jews to pay to 
Jesus Christ, in whom they believe as little ; can the Turks be 
in the wrong, and we in the right ? On what principles of equity 
can we resolve that question, in our own favour ? 

Two thirds of mankind are neither Jews, MaJiometans, nor 
Christians ; how many millions of men, therefore, must there be 
who never heard of Moses, of Jesus Christ, or of Mahomet ! 
Will this be denied ? Will it be said that our missionaries are 
dispersed over the face of the whole earth ? This indeed is 
easily athrmed ; but are there any of them in the interior of 
Africa, where no European hath ever yet penetrated r Do they 
travel through the inland parts of Tartary, or follow on horse- 
back the wandering hordes, whom no stranger ever approaches, 
and who, so far from having heard of the Pope, hardly know any 
thing of their own Grand Lama } Do our missionaries traverse 
the immense continent of America, where there are whole na- 
tions still ignorant that the people of another world have set foot 
on theirs ? Are there any of them in Japan, from whence their 
ill behaviour hath banished them for ever, and where the fame 
of their predecessors are transmitted to succeeding gene^-ations, 
as that of artful knaves, who, under cover of a religious 7.f^^\^ 
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wanted to make themselves imperceptibly masters of the empire ? 
Do they penetrate into the harams of the Asiatic princes, to 
preach the gospel to millions of wretched slaves ? What will bo- 
coinc of the women in that part of the world, for want of a mis- 
sionary to preach the gospel to them ? Must every one of them 
go to hell lor being a recluse ? 

But were it true that the gospel is preached in every part of 
the earth, the ditliculty is not removed. On the eve preceding 
the arrival of the first missionary in any country, some one 
person of that country expired without hearing the glad tidinga 
Now, what must we do with this one person ? Is there but a 
single individual in the whole universe, to whom the gospel of 
Christ is not made known, the objection which presents itself, 
on account of this one person, is as cogent as if it included a 
fourth part of the human race. 

Again, suppose the ministers of the gospel actually present 
and preaching in those distant nations, how can they reasonably 
expect to be believed on their own word, and that their hearers 
will not scrupulously require a confirmation of what they teach ? 
jVTigiit not any one of the latter very reasonably say to them, 
^' You tell nic of a God who was born and put to death near two 
thousand years ago, at the other end oi the world, and in I know 
not what obscure town ; assuring me that all those who do not 
believe in this mysterious tale are damned. These are things 
too strange to be credited on the sole authority of a man, who is 
hinisolf a perfect stranger." 

Why hath your God brought those events to pass, of which 
he requires me to be instructed, at so great a distance ? Is it i^ 
crime to be ignorant of what passes at the Antipodes ? Is it pos- 
sible for me to divine that there existed, in the other hemisphere, 
the people ol* the Jews, and the city of Jerusalem ? I might as 
well be required to know what happened in the moon. You are 
come, yon say, to inform me ; but why did you not come time 
enough to inlbrm my father ? Or why do you damn that good 
old njan, because he knew nothing of the matter ? Must he be 
eternally punished for your delay ? he who was so just, so be- 
nevolent, and so desirous of knowing the truth ! Be honest, and 
suppose yourself in my place. Do you think, upon your testi- 
mony alone, that I can believe all these incredible things you 
tell me ? or reconcile so much injustice with the character of that 
just. God, whom you pretend to make known ? Let nic first, 1 
pray you, go and see this distant country, where so many mira- 
cles liave liappened, totally unknown here. Let nie go and be 
well informed why the inhabitants of that Jerusalem presumed 
to treat God like a thief or a murderer ? 

They did not, you will say, acknowledge his divinity. How 
then can I, who never have heard of him, but from you ? You 
add, that they were punished, dispersed, and led into captivity ; 
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not one of them ever approaching their former city. Assuredly 
they deserved all this : but its present inhabitants, what say they 
of the unbelief and deicide of their predecessors ? They deny 
it, and acknowledge the divinity of the sacred personage just as 
little as did its ancient inhabitants. 

What ! in the same city in which your God was put to death, 
neither the ancient nor presoilt inhabitants acknowledge his di- 
vinity! And yet you would have me believe it, who was born 
near two thousand years after the fact, and two thousand leagues 
distant from the place ! Don't you see that, before I can give 
credit to this book, which you call sacred, and of which I com- 
prehend nothing, I ought to bo informed from others, when and 
by whom it was written, how it hath been preserved and trans- 
mitted to you, what is said of it in the country, what are the rea- 
sons of those who reject it, though they know as well as you ev- 
ery thing of whk",h you have informed ir>e ? You must perceive 
the necessity I am undw, af going lirst to Europe, to Asia, and 
unto Palestine, to examine into things myself j and that I must be 
an idiot to listen to yon before I have done this. 

Such a discourse as this, appe«'us to me not only very reasona- 
ble, hut I allirm that every sensible man ought, in such circun>- 
stances, to speak in tliio same manner, and to send a missionary 
about his business, who sliould be in haste to instruct and baptise 
him before he had sincerely verilicd ttie proofs of his mission. 
iVow, I maintain that there is no revelation against which the 
.same objections might not be made, and that with greater force, 
than against Christianity. Hence it follows, tliat if there be in 
the world but one true religion, and every man be obliged to 
adopt it, under pain of danmation, it is necessary to spend our 
lives in the study of ail religions, to visit the countries where 
they have been established, and examine and compare them with 
each other. No man is exempted from tlie principal duty of his 
species, and no one hath a right lo contide hi the judgment of 
another. The artisan, who lives only by his industry, the hus- 
bandman, who cannot read, the timid and dehcate virgin, the fee- 
ble valetudinarian, all without exception, must study, meditate, 
dispute, and travel the world over, in search of truth. There 
would be no' longer any settled inhabitants in a country, the face 
of the earth being covered by pilgrims, going from place to place, 
at great trouble and expense, to verify, examine and compare the 
several different systems and modes of worship to be met with in 
various countries. We must, in such a case, bid adieu to arts 
and sciences, to trade, and all the civil occupations of life. Ev- 
ery other study must give place to that of religion ; while the 
man who should enjoy the greatest share of hedth and strength, 
and make the best use of his time and his reason, for the greatest 
term of years allotted to human life, would, in the e.\treme of old 
age, be still perplexed where to fix : and it would be a great 
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thinj:, aliiM- all, if lio slvmM loam before his death what religion 
h<* ouirlit ti» jiave lirlieved and practised duriii^ life. 

!)«> ymi endeavour t«» uiiliaate tiie severity of this method, and 
place as little coiiiidenc*' as p^ssihle in tlie authority of men ? 
Ill so diMMp: you place the «:ri*atest con.'idi'urc : for if the son of 
a Christian <1 iV:i riirht, iu adojitiiiu. witlmnt a scrupulous and 
iiuparJii'd exji'uinJition, th<» nli'ii'iii of his father, how can the son 
of a rnrlv d.» wronjr* i" r.dt>j»i",ii;r in the sain'». manner, the reli- 
«jjion oi' ^!;.li'»init ? 1 ddy all the jiersecutors in the world to 
r-.iiswer thi- tpieslijiU in a maimer satisfactor} to any person of 
ooni:n«.n .-< n. e. Xay, i^'.u'.v. of tliem, when hard pressed by such 
ar;rum«'n:-«, will sooner ad.»iit that (ird is unjust, and visits the 
sins of till' fathers <.n the cliildrcn, than fr\\o up their cruel and 
[»orsecutinn- principlos. (>?her.J, indeed, rlud^^ the ibrcc of these 
rea>on-, hv clvillv ^i nduj;; asi a:i:xel to instruct tho«e, who, un- 
iwY invincihh' ij^noraMi'*', Hvo, n.vt rilitiU ss, jroi-.d numd lives. A 
verv pp'ttv d( vico, trulv, ih;it or* ihi: aisjrcil not <:ont.ented with 
subjcrtin'r \:s to thoir machin'Tv, »!ic«y v.t»uld reduce the Deity 
iiimself Ut tlie necessity of employhiijj it. 

Se(\ my s.m, to wiijit ahsnrdilies we an* led by pride, and the 
tipirit of j»i'rs(M'ulion, by Ik.ui^ pufi^d u|) by our own caj)ucii'y-, 
and c<mceiving that wv pos-^css a greater share of reason than 
the re;*t of mankind. I call to v/itness that (»^^d of peace whom 
I adore, and whom I won.ld make known to vou, that my re- 
searclies have lieen alwavs sinecure : but seeinii that thev were, 
and always must be, unsuccc!ssful, and that 1 was launched out 
mto a boundless ocean of perplexity, I returned tho way 1 came, 
and conlined mv creed within the limits of my lirst notions. 1 
could nevor believe that God retjuired me, e.nd( r pain of dam- 
nation, to be so very learned. I, thereibn*, shut up all my books: 
that of nature lies open to every eye. It is from this sublime 
and wonderful volume that I learn to serve and adore its divine 
Author. No person is excusable for neglecting to read in this 
book, as it is written in an universal language, iutclligiblc to all 
mankind. Had I been born in a desert island, or never seen a 
human creature beside myself \ had I never been informed of 
what had formerly happened in a certain corner of the world ; I 
might yet have learned by the exercise and cultivation of my 
reason, and by the proper use of those faculties God hath given 
tne, to know and love him ; I might hence have learned to love 
and admire his power and goodness, and to have discharged my 
duty here on earth. 

Such is the involuntary scepticism in which I remain : this 
scepticism, however, is not painful to me, because it extends not 
to any essential point of practice i and as my mind is firmly set- 
tled regarding the principles of my duty, I serve God in the sin- 
cerity of my heart. In the mean time, I seek not to know any 
thiDg more than what relates to my moral conduct : and as ta 
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those tbgmas, which have no influence over the behaviour, and 
which many persons give themselves so much trouble about, I 
am not at all solicitous concerning them. 

Thus, my young friend, have 1 given you with my own lips a 
recital of my creed, such as the supreme Being reads it in my 
heart. You are the first person to whom 1 have made this pro- 
fession : you are also the only one, perhaps, to whom I shall 
ever make it. 

You are now arrived at the critical term of life, in which the 
mind opens itself to conviction, in which the heart receives the 
form and character which it bears during life, whether good or 
ill. Its substance grows afterwards hard, and receives no new 
impressions. Now is the time, therefore, to impress on your 
mind the seal of truth. If I were more positive in myself, I 
should have assumed a more decisive and dogmatical air ; but, 
what can I do more ? I have opened to you my heait, without 
reserve : what I have thought certain, I have given you as such ; 
my doubts 1 have declared as doubts, my opinions as opinions ; 
and have given you my reasons for both. It remains, now, for 
you to jjudge ; you have taken time ; this precaution is wise, and 
makes me think well of you. Begin by bringing your con- 
science to a state dcsirouo of being enlightened. Be sincere 
with yourself Adopt those of my sentiments which you are 
persuaded are true, and reject th« rest. You are not yet so 
much depraved by vice to run the risk of making a bad choice. 
I should propose to confer together sometimes on these subjects ; 
but as soon as ever we enter into disputes we grow warm : ob- 
stinacy and vanity interfere, and sincerity is banished. For my 
own part, it was not till after several years of meditation that my 
sentiments became fixed ; these, however, I still retain, my con- 
science is easy, and I am content. Were I desirous to begin 
a new examination into the truth of these sentiments, I could 
not do it with a more sincere love to truth : and my mind at pres- 
ent less active, would be less in a state to discover it. I pur- 
pose, tlierefore, to remain as I am, lest my taste for contempla- 
tion should become insensibly an idle passion ; lest it should 
make me indillerent to the discharge of my practical duties. 
About half my lift; is already spent, the remainder will not afford 
me time more than sulKcicnt to repair my errors by my virtues. 
If I am mistaken, it is not wilfully. That Being, who searches 
the hearts of men, knows that I am not fond of ijinorance. But 
und(T my present incapacity to instruct myself better, the only 
method that remains ibr me to extricate myself, is a good life. 
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Sir, — I am very sorry for that embarrassment which you tell , 
me you lie under, on account of the Savoyard's Creed, inserted 

in my Emilius ; but I declare to you again, once for all, that no j 

threats, no violence, shall ever prevail on me to suppress a sylla- , 

blc of what I have written. As you did not think it necessary to \ 

consuh me with regard to the contents of my manuscript, when vS 

you treated for the copy, you have no right to make application ^ 

to me now, on account of the obstacles you may meet with to its :A 

publication ; especially as to the bold truths scattered up and 't 

down in my other works, might very naturally suggest to you, ..J 

that this was by no means exempt from the like. I am astonish- .j 

vd you should ever conceive that a man, who takes so many pre-, '..>| 

cautions that his works may not be altered afler his decease, ?^ 
would permit them to be mutilated during his hfe time. 

With respect to the several reasons you have urged, you might 
have spared yourself that trouble, by supposing that I had my-* 

self reflected on what is proper to be done. You tell me that I vfi 

am censured by people of my own way of thinking. But, this 7 

cannot possibly be *, for I who certainly am of my own way of ";! 

thinkmg, approve what I have done : nor is there any action of ^ j 

my whole lite with which my heart is more perfectly satisfied. --^ 

In ascribing glory to God, and endeavouring to promote the ^^ 

good of mankind, I have done my duty ; whether they profit by ii 

it or not. I would not give a straw to convert their censure to ^ 

applause. As for the rest, to take things in the worst light, what ^ 

can the world do to me more than the infirmities of my nature •• 

Mill very speedily do of themselves ? The public can neither j 
confer nor deprive me of my reward ; this depends not on any 
human power. You see, therefore, that my measures are taken 
let what will happen ; for which reason, I would advise you to 
press me no farther on the subject ; as every thing you can pos- 
sibly advance will be absolutely to no purpose. 



RELIGIOUS DOGMAS ; 

THEIR ORIGIN AND CONSEQUENCES. 



This Article Jmt appeared in " The Prospect'''^ It was ivritten by 
a Mr. Taylor, an Englishmany a particular friend of EUku 
PalmeTy editor of that work. 



Religion, in its most common acceptation, is a complex idea 
compounded of three things totally distinct from each other ; the 
first I shall mention is the observance of certain rites and cere- 
monies, such as circumcision — baptism — fasting on particular 
days — feasting on others — abstaining from pleasures, and many 
other external symbols which have, by some, been considered as 
the sum total of religion. 2dly. There is included in the idea 
of religion, an assent to certain metaphysical propositions, such 
as the nature and properties of the supreme intelligence, the ex- 
tent of his interference in the affairs of this world, and the na- 
ture and essence of the human soul. 3dly. The word religion 
has also included in it an approbation of some systems of mo- 
rality, supposed to be deduced as a necessary inference fi-om the 
articles of belief. Hence it has been said, morality itself, or the 
knowledge and practice of duties alone, is not religion, without 
it be accompanied with the observance of certain rites, and the 
])elief in a metaphysical creed. Neither is the observance of 
the established ceremonies to be considered as acts of religion, 
unless the prescribed duties be also fulfilled ; but above all things 
the mind must give its assent to the metaphysical creed. Finally, 
-.*^.*; metaphysical creed, which in every ca«^e is so essentially 
*"*''essary, is not of itself religion. Ceremonies must be observ- 
*V'' and that kind of morality, deducible from an absurd creed, 
*^',t be adhered to, as far as the weakness of our supposed fallen 
i^VAire will allow. 

^Nothing could have supported extravagant rites and ceremo- 
nies, or chained men's minds down to absurd creeds if these 
had not been artfully interwoven with a plausible system of mo- 
rality ; nor would men have submitted to call that good which i« 
in its nature evil, or that evil, which is naturally good, if the 
mind had not been prepossessed with a false creed. 
It is, therefore, my intention to inquire how this association of 
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three ideas totally distinct came to take place and assume the 
name of religion — what connexion they have in nature — whether 
they may not be separated without injury to morality ; and, final- 
ly, having thus stripped morality of tlie load with which it has 
been incumbered, we shall then see what ought to be the idea or 
definition of true religion. 

As It would take up too much time to examine the whole of 
these propositions, we shall content ourselves with an investiga- 
tion of the probal)le origin of rites, ceremonies, and creeds. In 
all ages mankind have believed in the existence of celestial be- 
ings, who have been supposed to direct the afl'airs of this lower 
world, and have been anxious to know their will, and as far back 
as the history of man has been preserved, the practice was to 
have recourse to oracles ; and, frequently, it is said, anticipating 
tJie wishes of man, conununieatcd their will in dreams or visions: 
but as oracles and dreams wore always ambiguous, a class of 
men sj)rung up, who, taking advantage of the passions of the 
ignorant, pretended to a su[)eri(»r skill in the interpretation of 
these imaj^inary enigmas : this was found to be so profitable an 
employment, that its professors, desirous of converting it into a 
trade, wherein many luinds might be employed, under the direc- 
tion, and for the emolument of one chief; taught their pupils that 
certain appearances in nature, denoted certain purposes of the 
goils ; hence the management of the Urim and Thummim among 
the Jews, which answers to the purpose of reading cards or cups, 
by old women of the present day : of the same kind also, were 
predictions from the appearance of the entrails of sacrificed ani- 
mals, and the manner of the flight of birds. This was the origin 
of the priesthood and of priestcraft. Afterwards the followers of 
the crail, while tliey were deceiving the world by lies, were them- 
selves deceived, behoving, as they did, implicitly in the corres- 
pondences taught or transmitted to them from the first deceivers. 
As the whole invention of converting lying into a trade was 
only that its followers might live in splendid idleness ; and as 
money was not then a representative for wealth, sacrifices and 
ofi^erings were invented : the first to satisfy the hunger of the 
priests, the second to procure them the gratification of their ft, wht 
sions : and as in those days the people were accustomed to luature 
ter, and to give one substantial object for another, it was necieither 
sary to give them some plausible reason that might satisfy on ar 
minds of the people, as to the strange absurdity and injustice ta' 
taking a bullock, or a ram of the best of their flocks for that which 
cost nothing, they were therefore told, that these sacrifices and 
offerings were pleasing and acceptable to the gods, and tiiat for 
these small donations, or rather bribes, the heavenly powers 
would be propitious, and change their absolute decrees. 

This period of deception may be called the age of oracles, and 
it lasted as long as the priests were moderate in their demands ^ 
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while they preserved some show of decency in their manners, and 
while the characters and actions of their gods were such as indi- 
cate a divine origin ; but when the priests becanje too rapacious 
and greedy, and when their morals and the morals ascribed to 
their gods grew to be so dissolute and abandoned that they had 
more the appearance of demons and tyrants, than of gods, and 
men desirous of tlie happiness of the human race, then this su- 
perstition, after combating with reason for several centuries, was 
obliged to give place to another equally absurd and wicked, but 
which in its commencement gained the approbation of the people 
by the purity of the lives of the first promulgators ; this is the 
doctrhie of discovering the will of gods from books of scripture. 
Oracles or dreams were then said to be abandoned as improper 
means of conmumicating the will of gods to men. 

Demons, it is said, had taken advantage of those means and 
had egre^iously deceived the peoplo, insomuch, that the will of 
demons or evil spirits were generally substituted for that of tho 
true God. A doctrine which gained an easy Ix'lief from the peo- 
ple of those times, as the will of the gods <^\pressed by the ora- 
cles tended more frequently to the destruction than preservation 
of mankind. It was said, also, that to prevent the interference 
of devils or false i lyintr) irods, the only true God had written or 
caused to be written in some aucieiU mnnuscr'|)t books, some of 
them in the lanjruage of Paradise which was ahntsst tor;r'>*»en. 
and hardly understood, and others in the prevuiliuix langu(ijj;e of 
that time, which was the (ireek ; that (hey <ir4leve(l tlieso hooks 
to be colh^cted and preserved for the instruction of men in all 
ages and in every nation ; and he promises, that this shall be his 
unalterable will and last testament ; that he will no longer confuse 
or perph'x the people of the earth with new regulations and laws: 
and fmally, that he would, to the end of time, continue a succes- 
sion of priests whose trade it should he to interpret those book-:, 
and reconcile their contradictions, for which they are to receive 
money, and thereby put an end to sacrifices. 

It is evident that the inventors of this doctrine had the same 
. cud in view, with those others whcf invented correspondences and 
intie interpretation of dreams : namely, to form it into a trade or 
•niafl for the mutual benefit of the concerned : though some 
ijdod people have been surprised that there ever should exist 
,\v'|ich villany as to impose upon mankind by falsifying the divine 
-'jeing, and making God as it were accessary to their crimes. To 
which it may be answered, that this species of villany proceeds 
from a most accursed principle, which never was more prevalent 
than now, namely, " That such is the perverse nature of man, so 
prone is he to do evil that it is necessary to deceive him in order 
that he may be persuaded to pursue his own good." Let a man's 
mind be possessed of this principle, and add to it talents and op- 
portunity, and he will not hesitate to raise his fortune and power 




h^ Inking sacrilcgiuiB tibcrtics with the character oClhe Suprem* j 

pnii'lliiiinii^c. I 

lU'itig (Jill p'wsessioii or soinu »f Uiosa bouks, aiid haviug ' 

''iTv;!] la thrnificlvrs ihc iuteriiretalioii of ihtrn, ihcv beguu Ui 

HI li tliP Burld cliirirines suitod to their own vie« a ntiiJ interest, 

, alltif which nill [«■ eKamimd in (lui< timr, liv Ihi^ eye uf reason I 

(jridiir-l ..|' iintiirc, I( iv;l= li.ifurliiiinti^ liir manltinit" '' 



de^lHriiig himsi-'ir llio fJiiJ ol' Al.'ialiam, . 
ETocoh, and uficrwards proreatiing to be the God of tlio whole * 
li. (n one hook iaauing o decree ihut tlie diildren ahall bear 
^ins of their lathers even to the third and fourth generation, 
in another it^peahne that law when it became disogreeabla 
e people, aod ihey TiiLrl made use of a taunting proverb cOn- , 
kerning it, viz. " The fathers huve enten sour grapes, and the 
biitdt«n*s teelh are seX on edge by it." Jer, 2\, "2i). These 
EtOutradictionB could not fail to cause dispute, but tliey hove done 
niore, they have been the cause of bloody and destructive ware, 
vhiuh have uul only dr«^raced rftigion, but human nature, and 
tut back the ago ofreiieon for many centuries. Th 
nccidcnt, however, that was unavoidable, for ihe Jewa had from s , 
lutional pride, and by universaJ consent, consecrated all thfiir . 
I ancient books that were saved alter tbcir return from Babylon, 
uid the first Christians, however willing they might be, hail not 
bfficieot authority to bring in question the fact of their Inspi- 

fTowanb the end of tiie age of oracles, and the conimeucn- 
eul of tlie age wo are ndW gpeakiiig of, which may be (erincd 
s of si^riplurc belief, every thing written in the ancien^u 
0! (luiguc, was sought afler with wonderful avidity. ^| 
mania that possesdcd the world at tliat time, as ^"''iCtljlliS 
^■lak and pictures have done at other periods ; they sought ^ " 
as for hidden treasure, and every frognient that could k 
cd from obscurity and the lueth of time, wits considered s 
^siiinnble value. It was tlie same with any Greek epistle < 
Ignient that in the slightest manner mcniipned Ihe r 

a Christ ot his discipleg. This mania lasted for several cen-f 
8, during wbicl) lime the scriptures, or manuscripts 
ty called the word of God, were growing in the bulk am 
V t^( disputation- Forgeries uf epislles and gospels in ( 
'' e nunierguii ; tliose in Het)rBW were fewer, because not mf 
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understood that languapre ; besides there were more scripture 
already in the Hebrew, than iiuited the doctrines which the first 
Christians were anxious to estabhsh. For a long time, there- 
lore, it was the wish of many that several of the Ilijbrcw books 
were out of the sacred catalogue, it was found so ditlicult to 
make them bend to the new opinicms. 

When the age of scripture belief was in its full ; and the peo- 
ple as ignorant as could be wished by designing men, a council 
was called who took upon thv.in to determine upon the validity of 
the last will and t<»r!tamcnt of Alniiglity God. J*y this council 
several of the books were deprived of thcnr sacred character ; 
but whether tlie true or the forged is uncertain. 

Fnini that period tlie teachers and the taught have been e<pjally 
deceiving ancl deceived ; we do not, thereJore, charge any Chris- 
tians of the present day witii preaching a false doctrine on })ur- 
pose to deceive ; but we say of them as Charles V., Emperor of 
Germany, said of Luther and Calvin — they are sc^duced by their 
own opinions, and that their own interest, couph^d with that most 
abominable of all principles mentioned above, namely, thai men 
must be deceived lor th(*ir own good, causes them to de»*pise x\ie 
dictates of reason, and assist in perpetuating the deception. 

The age of scripture belief has been the n'jost dreadful a?ra, 
and the njo.-t calamitous to the human race that historv has re- 
c<irdi(l. In one war, the .erusad<.'s, which was about a rotten 
piece of wood, the cross of Ciirist, there was more money spent, 
blood shed, cruellies committfd, than in any war either beli)re or 
since. At the taking of Jerusalem 'iO,000 Turks were slain, and 
notwirhstanrling a proelamatiou of pard')n, the Christians put to 
death all thr- Turks found in the city, without regard to age or 
«e.\, with tlie same c<///, as the authors of those days call it, 
wherewith Saul slew the (iibeonites. 

It is nf)r my inlention at this time to enumerate the evils that 
this system li.is occasioned. Ivvperieuce has sutlicientlv sjhown 
how miserahh' nnui has Leen during the wliole age of scripture 
belief, and that tlio svstem irscif is jrivinir wav \erv ta>t to fho 
li lit of reason, whi<'h alone can irive man an adeijuati* idrji of 
intelligent first cause and of the means whicii he ha.'* j^rovided 
•ur improvement and happiness. 

is onlv njv intention lo show that tho tnw. (J(»d can onlv \nt 
kiKAvn by the investigation of reason contemplati.ig the mighty 
frabric of the universe, and porceiviui; ihroughout the \\ln>h' a 
unitv of desion and a wonderiul contrivance. This is the iirst 
perce[)tion or glimpse of the Deity ; the actions Ujion whieh all 
our future reasonings must be founded, and frt»m which all the 
knowledjjc we can attain of him or ol'his wavs with man is drawn. 
By beginning at the source we shall s«.e nothing in the Supreme 
Intelli<rence but innnensi^ goodness and power, no partialities, no 
injustice or »*f»"F;:!l '-e* •-' •• • v» ♦'■• "•• . ^- .• •* •• ;!«..|»-.'.n» ,.- •* j- 
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